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INTERNATIONAL AFFAIRS 
JULY-AUGUST, 1936 


THE LEAGUE AT THE CROSS-ROADS! 
By Mr. G. M. GATHORNE-Harpy, M.C. 


I INTEND to be extremely controversial. Since the authorities 
of Chatham House have done me the honour of asking me to 
address you, rather than any one of the much more highly qualified 
persons who are here to-night, I take it that the underlying idea 
was to escape the caution which, on such a subject as this, must 
necessarily characterise the utterance of those who have respon- 
sibilities to maintain or reputations to preserve. I am here to be 
shot at, and I shall give you plenty of opportunity. My only 
hope of escaping annihilation is that, like Paul between the 
Pharisees and Sadducees, I may get you to expend much of your 
ammunition on one another. At the same time, I hope you will 
not heckle me too much on questions of mechanical detail. Let 
it be granted at once that there are many points connected with 
the reform of the League which I shall not cover, including the 
vast problem of how any adequate reform can be enacted by less 
drastic means than dissolution and rebuilding. I mean to con- 
centrate on the direction in which we want to go, believing that, as 
to method, “‘ where there’s a will there’s a way.” It is on my 
choice of direction, rather than on details of road repair, that I 
hope and expect to be criticised. 

An intelligent young niece of mine, now at Oxford, recently 
had some correspondence with me on the international situation, 
in which she described herself as a ‘‘ bewildered child.’”’ I wrote 
back, ‘‘ We are all bewildered children nowadays.” In this fact 
lies, I think, the most dangerous feature of the present situation. 
In former times, continuity in foreign policy was a generally 
accepted principle. Parties might differ in detail, but through all 
changes of government there ran a consistent thread leading in 
the same direction. If we came to a parting of the ways, there 
was at all events little dispute or hesitation as to the general line 


1 Address given at Chatham House on May 13th, 1936, with the Rt. Hon. 
A. V. Alexander, M.P., in the Chair. 
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to be followed. We might take the by-pass or the old main 
thoroughfare, but the destination was the same. This situation 
is radically different from that in which we find ourselves at 
present. We stand, not at a mere fork in the highway, but at a 
radiating complex of cross-roads, at the entrance to each of which 
stands at least one of those most competent to guide us, appealing, 
not unsuccessfully, to groups drawn from every party to follow 
him. Yet the roads they would have us follow are not merely 
divergent, but manifestly run in contrary directions. Which of 
all this spider’s web of tracks is the way of salvation? Which 
is the broad path which leadeth to destruction? Straight ahead, 
the signpost is labelled ‘‘ Collective Security”’; backwards, 
another arm points “ Isolation.” At one angle we see ‘‘ Greater 
Universality ’’; opposed to it, but equally favoured by some, 
runs ‘‘ Limited or Regional Obligations.’”’ Here is an arm 
indicating precise commitments as the path of peace; exactly 
opposite is one inscribed ‘‘ the Free Hand.” Shall we follow 
the line marked ‘‘ Bigger and Better Sanctions,’’ or direct our 
steps towards the completely sanctionless League advocated by 
others? ‘‘ Covenants without the sword are but words,”’ quotes 
one guide; ‘‘ Enforcement of Peace is a contradiction in terms,” 
cries another. Equally divergent from isolation and from the 
Covenant, but interpreted by some as a merely minor modification 
of each, is the way of alliance. But to follow this track will not 
finally solve our perplexities, since it soon leads us to a second 
cross-road, at which the diverse and irreconcilable claims on our 
allegiance are indicated. Meantime the thunder-clouds are 
gathering heavier and with increasing rapidity: we must not 
stand still; we must hasten to find shelter somewhere—but where 
shall it be? 

Can we eliminate any of the alternatives presented? The most 
promising subject for this experiment would seem to be the road 
labelled “‘ Isolation.”” To follow this involves a complete reversal 
of the policy hitherto advocated by responsible statesmen of all 
parties, and of a public opinion which has recently shown an 
emphatic disposition to reject it. Further investigation in the 
light of history shows that the obstacles on this route have 
invariably prevented us from following it very far, even in the 
days when the narrow seas made our separation from Europe a 
strategic fact, which the recent introduction of air-power has 
decisively modified for the future. Reason too, speaking in the 
convincing tones of Sir Norman Angell, tells us this: isolation 
can provide no security if other nations form alliances or com- 
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binations; in such circumstances, an accumulation of armaments 
by one Power to the point of financial ruin secures neither pre- 
ponderance nor parity: in self-defence, the isolated Power is 
forced to add the armament of alliance to its other armaments, 
and its isolation is no more. It has merely incurred the great 
disadvantage of being last in the field while the eligible partners 
are being snapped up. 

I think, then, that we may eliminate the isolationist solution ; 
but there is a variant of this policy, to which Lord Lothian has 
recently lent the great weight of his authority. His prescription, 
if I have understood him correctly, is detachment from European 
affairs coupled with a binding guarantee of the frontiers of France, 
Holland, and Belgium. I confess that this seems to me a policy 
as impracticable and more illogical than that of the thoroughgoing 
isolationist. It makes the worst of both worlds. If peace in 
Europe is divisible, if the peculiar conditions of that Continent 
do not make it a place where war is nearly impossible to localise, 
then there would seem no grounds for the fear of a general catas- 
trophe which has hitherto paralysed the world, and our efforts 
to avert it have indeed been wholly misapplied. If we cannot 
afford—as I agree we cannot—to have France and the Low 
Countries dominated by another Power, we cannot afford to 
let France be defeated anywhere, and whether the Rhine is 
crossed or not makes as little difference to the real situation as 
the fact that the German frontier was unpenetrated in the late 
War made to the subjugation of Germany. Lord Lothian’s 
policy, put into practice, would deprive us of any effective locus 
standi in the earlier stages of a dispute originating in Eastern 
Europe, while almost inevitably committing us to participation 
in any war which might result from it. I feel therefore that this 
qualified isolationism is at least as unacceptable as the true 
Beaverbrook brand. 

But now let me boldly draw the fire from a very different 
quarter. I do agree with what I think is one of Lord Lothian’s 
contentions—that the universal obligations of the League put 
an unbearable—and I would add quite unnecessary—strain upon 
human nature and public opinion. I have said so for years. 
The obligation rests upon a false generalisation from an excep- 
tional experience. At the Peace Conference the Americans 
especially were impressed by the fact that the murder of a Prince 
in whom they had taken no interest, in a place of which few of 
them had ever heard, had resulted in involving men from Minne- 
sota in death on the battlefields of France. Under the immediate 
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influence of that world-shattering catastrophe, they, and to a 
lesser degree all of us, became impressed with the idea that any 
war hereafter must necessarily be of the same character or worse. 
This view we embodied in Article 11 of the Covenant, which boldly 
declares ‘‘ any war or threat of war, whether immediately affecting 
any of the Members of the League or not”’ to be a matter of 
concern to the whole League, and the whole Covenant is founded 
on that principle. I believe this to be a quite erroneous generalisa- 
tion, drawn from a single impressive, but highly exceptional, 
instance. Except for some possible repercussion on trade, not 
always unfavourable, it is scarcely conceivable that, for example, 
war between two South American republics could, in the absence 
of an obligation to interfere, be of vital concern to anyone except 
the participants: certainly one can imagine wars in most parts 
of the world which, however serious, could not possibly extend to a 
scale approaching that of 1914-1918. And, whether I am right 
or not, it can hardly be denied that it is asking too much of human 
nature to expect it, at any cost to itself, to honour a world-wide 
obligation to concern itself with wars in every quarter of the globe. 
Yet that is what we, in company with all other Member States, 
have put our seal to. 

I know that much casuistry has been expended in interpreting 
away Articles ro and 16, but still it seems to me that when we 
“undertake to preserve as against external aggression’”’ the 
territorial integrity of a Member State, that cannot mean that we 
are not prepared to do anything at all in the matter, nor do I 
think that we have ever implemented our minimum obligations 
under the sanctions clause. The conclusion which many people 
are drawing is that we should simply eliminate these clauses : 
to me it seems that, within reasonable limits, something as strong 
or even stronger is essential, if we are to keep the peace, and that 
what is wrong is the unrestricted area of the obligation. For this is 
how it works out in practice—because this obligation is repugnant 
to the common sense of the world, it is ignored, or very imper- 
fectly recognised, so that a general scepticism and disregard of 
treaty obligations is fostered in the minds of aggressive and 
pacific peoples alike. A very dangerous situation is thus created, 
because no one knows where the line will be drawn; it is thus 
impossible for sanctions to exercise their real function, which is 
deterrent or preventative, and the common catchword becomes 
very nearly true, that “‘ sanctions mean war.” 

If a farmer, anxious to protect his crop, sets up a scarecrow 
in the field, the birds will leave him in peace until they have made 
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up their minds that the formidable-looking guardian is really 
innocuous. If he or one of his men walks up and down the field 
with a gun, thereby substituting a real danger for a sham one, 
the crows will keep away indefinitely; but if he conceals himself 
behind the hedge, the protection of the crop will cost him some 
cartridges and the birds their lives. Applying the parable to the 
problem of Collective Security, the scarecrow is Article 16 of the 
Covenant, which is by this time pretty well stripped to the straw. 
The gunner in the open represents the situation where there is 
adequate trustworthy pre-commitment to the use of force; 
security is maintained, though the gun does not have to be fired. 
The man behind the hedge is the supporter of collective security 
whose intentions are undefined; he may or may not be there; 
if he is not, there is no security; if he is, he can only discharge his 
function by the expenditure of ammunition and the taking of life. 
Of the three methods, the second alone preserves permanent 
peace; the first means ultimate insecurity, and the third, war. 

The Abyssinian failure reinforces my point. No one can feel 
more humiliated than I do at this failure, no one more strongly 
believes that our intervention was right, and that sanctions 
should have been far more resolutely and courageously applied. 
But why was intervention right? Because of our pledge; 
because we were in honour bound; because Mussolini’s action was 
an open defiance of the League, far clearer and far less disguised 
than the Manchurian or Bolivian cases. Italy had, in the express 
terms of the Covenant, “‘ committed an act of war against all the 
other Members of the League,” and the defeat of Abyssinia is the 
defeat—we pray, not the final overthrow—of the League itself. 
For that reason, because what I consider the most important 
aspect of the struggle is not yet over, I favour the continuance and 
even the intensification of sanctions. 

But if there had been no such obligation, the situation would 
have been very different. What is the fundamental reason for 
our failure? Surely it is that the principal Powers concerned 
felt in their bones that the conflagration they were committed 
to extinguishing was local, and that the only risk of a really 
dangerous extension lay in linking it up with the powder-magazine 
of Europe. 

It seems to me that there is one place, and one place only, 
where an outbreak of war is at all likely to spread to the propor- 
tions of a world war and a threat to civilisation, and that is Europe. 
There and there alone you have numbers of small States too weak 
to stand alone, and forced, in default of adequate guarantee, to 
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seek the protection of Great Powers, yet lying athwart the 
ambitions of other Great Powers, while the Great Powers them- 
selves, with every deadly resource of the highest industrial 
development at their command, have secular traditions of mutual 
hostility and distrust. Left to itself, Europe, like no other 
region on the globe, is a tangle of linked yet conflicting interests. 

The moral which the timid will draw from this picture is that 
it is a region to keep away from at all costs. I answer, “‘ You 
can’t keep away; you can’t get out of range of the explosion : 
fear, and be slain ! ”’ 

Inside or outside the League, some sanctions, some general 
guarantee against forcible disturbance in Europe is necessary. 
The treaty settlement has created a group of new nations who 
were never meant, and are not possibly able, to maintain them- 
selves secure by their own individual power. Having strained 
their resources to the limit in arming themselves, they will 
inevitably pick likely winners and contract separate alliances, 
and you have the old 1914 situation back again, rendered ten 
times worse by the increased Balkanisation of the Continent, and 
by the infinitely greater tension which undoubtedly exists. 
The whole question, in my opinion, is whether the arrangements 
for European security are to be in or outside the League. If 
outside, those who pay the piper will inevitably call the tune, 
and the League, if it exists at all, will be deprived of the whole 
of its influence. Therefore I say, let it be inside the League, 
that it may not wholly rest on strategic considerations. Utopian 
as it may sound, I believe the one hope of our civilisation is to 
make the coercive clauses of the Covenant in Europe a reality, 
and openly to repeal them elsewhere. In support of these clauses, 
all over Europe, Great Britain must be completely and un- 
mistakably committed. 

Article 10 in Europe is a necessary corollary of the Peace 
Settlement. You can’t give birth to children, however tiresome, 
and escape a duty to protect them. Apart from the preservation 
of peace, we are bound in honour to the States which we have 
created not to withdraw the support to which we pledged ourselves 
in the Covenant. To make our obligation clearer, I would delete 
the final sentence of Article 10, dealing with the advisory function 
of the Council, since as Sir Alfred Zimmern has shown in his book 
The League of Nations and the Rule of Law (pages 241-242), this 
addition has, quite unintentionally, provided a loophole of escape 
from the obligation. 

Then, as to sanctions. A sanction which only becomes opera- 
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tive on resort to war is, in my opinion, insufficient. I would give 
power under Article 11 to meet a danger of aggression with an 
ultimatum, and in particular to apply sanctions where, as in the 
Italian case, negotiation is made a cloak for continuous military 
preparation. The moment negotiation begins, all active military 
preparations beyond the needs of defence must be closely watched 
and stopped. As to Article 16, economic sanctions should be 
altogether subsidiary, and resort to war should involve the 
certainty of being faced with an immediate military combination. 
It follows, of course, as necessary machinery, that these powers 
should be directed, in Europe, by a purely European Council. 

Let me now deal with some of the obvious objections. What 
about economic sanctions? Must they not be general? If our 
present discomfiture has taught us anything, it is surely this—put 
not your trust in economic sanctions or the philosophy of 
gradualism. Progressive sanctions, which are undefined and non- 
existent until after resort to war, are an invitation to “try it on.” 
Economic sanctions are a necessary part of a world-wide obliga- 
tion, because they are all that distant countries could contribute ; 
but they are not necessary in Europe. There, by any major 
Power, you are at any rate forced to rest on your ultimate sanction, 
the prospect of war: let that, as in pre-War days, be your real 
sanction. 

But you will say: a military sanction, to be an effective 
deterrent, involves a preponderance which we do not possess. 
Too much, in my opinion, is made of this question of preponder- 
ance. In the first place, the preponderance exists, as against any 
single Power, however great. Look at the figures in the Rhine- 
land pamphlet,! quoted by Lord Lothian with a different purpose. 
In the second place, certainly you need a great preponderance to 
stop war which has begun, but if war begins in Europe, my point 
is that we are doomed in any case to participate. But to prevent 
a war, you do not need a great preponderance. The aggressor is as 
frightened of fighting without odds on his side as you are, and, if 
he knows that even an equal force means business, he will not 
begin. Hitherto he has called our bluff: it is time that we called 
his. 

Then, you will say, what about the nations outside Europe, 
and, in particular, what about the British Dominions? The 
League, as I see it, would still possess all the advantages for the 
rest of the world that many people think should suffice everywhere. 


1 Germany and the Rhineland. Special Supplement to International Affairs, 
April 1936, pp. 56-7. 
Q2 
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It would be that League minus Articles 10 and 16 which some of 
the Dominions have done their best to create, and which is widely 
advocated as the best solution. It would still afford those 
opportunities for consultation, arbitration, conciliation, co-opera- 
tion which constitute to many people its real value. Within it, 
other nations, if they thought fit, could make their own special 
security arrangements. As for the Dominions, they can, and must, 
be given, with regard to European commitments, the same free- 
dom for which a precedent was established at Locarno. Yet the 
results of isolation upon Great Britain, whether they took the form 
of her defeat in war or her relegation to a position where 
she could only buy peace by the concession of all demands, 
would involve the dissolution of our Empire far more certainly 
than would any theoretical divergence upon questions of foreign 
policy. A critical situation is least likely to arise if Great Britain 
throws her weight strongly and unmistakably into the scales on 
the side of collective security in Europe. 

Now, what about Germany, if, as seems rather probable, she 
refuses to come into the scheme? She is then in the position of 
the non-member contemplated in Article 17 of the Covenant. It 
is quite open to accord to her the same protection against aggressive 
war as to anyone else, and I suggest that it would be wise for the 
Powers signatory to the European Protocol unilaterally to declare 
the integrity of Germany as much a matter of joint concern as 
that of every other European country. Whatever she would do 
for the rest of Europe, the other nations should, in the interests 
of general peace, recognise that it is just as necessary to prevent 
aggression against Germany as aggression against any other nation. 

What about existing alliances? This, I admit, is a difficult 
problem, as to which I am rather doubtful. I should like to see 
them merged in the general guarantee of the Covenant. 
Experience has shown that President Wilson was ideally right 
when he said, ‘‘ There can be no leagues or alliances or special 
covenants and understandings within the general and common 
family of the League of Nations.’ The League system and 
alliances are not complementary, but alternative methods. Sir 
Arthur Willert has recently compared collective action under the 
Covenant to a “ sheriff’s posse ”’ in the Wild West : adopting this 
simile, alliance is the private bodyguard of gunmen. As the 
Abyssinian experience clearly shows, a Power is faced with an 
insoluble conflict of loyalties when his most redoubtable gunman 
runs amok. At the same time, under suitable safeguards, 
alliances have two undeniable advantages : 
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1. Certainty and swiftness of action, and adequate opportunity 
for military planning. Under the collective system, there is the 
difficulty that you cannot well first discuss with A how to defeat B, 
and then with B how to defeat A. Neither will trust you with 
his real plans. 

2. In a system of alliance, friend and foe are definitely 
identified. It is difficult to ensure a favourable public opinion 
under the collective system, since you cannot whip up either 
enthusiasm or dislike for a nation which may be friend or enemy 
according to circumstances. If the aggressor is astute enough 
in the early stages to arouse sympathy for his alleged grievances, 
opinion is likely to be seriously divided when he strikes. People 
will say, ‘‘ Poor old Have-Not! Look at his provocation. What 
else could he do?” I think therefore that we may have to 
preserve alliances as a convenient spear-head under careful 
supervision. : 

Lastly, I come to the most contentious problem of all— 
the problem of peaceful change. No doubt many of you are 
bouncing in your seats preparatory to saying : with such security 
as is proposed, the statws quo is rendered intolerably static. I 
believe that to be a complete inversion of the truth. I believe 
that, without collective security, so-called ‘‘ peaceful change ”’ lets 
in the worst evils and iniquities of war by a side-door. It allows 
might an easy triumph over right ; it makes the weak the helpless 
victims of the strong. Iam sure that there is far more chance of a 
reasonable and just settlement of grievances if a forcible solution 
is excluded and the parties feel secure. For this reason. With 
the police at my call, I do not mind meeting my mortal enemy and 
talking things over. If there are no effective police, I buy a 
revolver and keep my distance. On the other side, so long as 
he feels he can “‘ bump me off ” with impunity, my enemy will not 
bother to discuss his grievances with me or claim what he may 
be entitled to, but will wait for a dark night and a quiet corner 
when he can take what he is not entitled to as well. In confirma- 
tion of this view, I would suggest that reluctance to discuss and 
preference for the fait accompli have hitherto been mainly on the 
side of the dissatisfied Powers. 

Furthermore, at the best the security created would not be 
sufficient to encourage any nation flagrantly to outrage general 
public opinion by persistence in a course constituting a real 
grievance to others. At the same time, I hold that these 
grievances are far less numerous and intolerable than is generally 
supposed ; I do not join in anything like the fashionable condemna- 
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tion of the Treaty of Versailles. Of course it is true to say that 
the problem of maintaining peace in any community has three 
aspects: security against violence, provision for the peaceful 
settlement of disputes on legal or equitable lines, and, finally, 
machinery for peaceful change. In the domestic sphere, these 
three factors are represented by police, courts of law or arbitra- 
tion, and a legislature; in international society, they are all to 
be found, at any rate in embryo, in the Covenant as it stands. 
In any society, police comes first, and no true progress is made 
with the other two until anarchy is replaced by order. Legisla- 
tion, in the modern sense, comes latest: “‘ nolumus leges Angliz 
mutari’”’ represents the primitive view. But of late a horrible 
heresy has arisen in the international field, and it is to this heresy 
of the “‘ Have-Nots ”’ that I want to devote the few moments 
remaining to me. The heresy consists in an idea, implicit if not 
openly expressed, that the three elements I have mentioned are 
not indispensable parts of tlie same machine, but alternatives, 
capable of being used independently. What is in fact, if uncon- 
sciously, being preached at the present time is this: collective 
security has broken down. Because we are not prepared to resist 
the claims of certain Powers which involve an evident danger to 
peace, let us persuade ourselves that their demands are just, and 
preserve the peace by conceding them. 

That this, in fact, is the prevalent attitude is shown by the 
curious connotation in which the term ‘“‘ Have-Nots ”’ is invariably 
used. Emphatically, we do not mean by the phrase nations 
deficient in wealth, man-power or material resources. That sort 
of Have-Not is only one in the scriptural sense, in that it is faced 
with the prospect of being deprived of “‘ even that which it hath,” 
in order that the ‘‘ Have-Not”’ by conventional definition may 
be promoted, at its expense, to the status of a ‘‘ Have.”” Nor 
do we mean a nation formerly of great possessions, like Spain 
or Sweden, which has now lost them, and lives in reduced circum- 
stances as a humble but apparently contented member of the 
international proletariat. We mean, in practice, just Germany, 
Italy and Japan. 

By concentrating on these three Great Powers, we reveal 
clearly that our real motive in recognising their alleged “‘ right 
to expansion ”’ is not justice, but fear. No such right is generally 
recognised. If I want a seat in a crowded train, I may not take a 
weaker passenger and throw him out of the window. It is, in 
fact, not a right at all. We must cut our coats according to our 
cloth. Yet, until a valid collective security is established, our 
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interpretation of the problem of peaceful change inevitably takes 
this form. 

The process is vividly stated in Thackeray’s ballad on the 
“Three Sailors of Bristol City.’’ You will remember how, in 
the situation of economic stringency in which ‘“‘ they found they’d 
nothing left but one split pea,” the first proposal was— 


The vittles is up, so let’s eat we ! 


But— 
To Gorging Jack said Guzzling Jimmy,— 
“Oh, Gorging Jack, what a fool you be; 
“ Here’s Little Billee, what’s young and tender, 
““ We're old and tough, so let’s eat he /”’ 


and this will always be the solution of the Great Powers, in a 
world which chooses to solve its problems on the line of least 
resistance. And when all the available Little Billees are eaten, 
what then ? ; 

There is, in fact, at the present time, an appallingly dangerous 
tendency to say, let us abandon the difficult task of organising 
security, and concentrate on peaceful change and revision. 
The advocates of this policy nearly always make use of an illumi- 
nating and all-too-apposite metaphor—the safety-valve. They 
should be reminded that the characteristics of this appliance 
are, firstly, that it has no independent use, but is merely a sub- 
sidiary part of an engine; secondly, that it acts only in response to 
pressure; and lastly that it supplies an outlet to pressure along 
the line of least resistance. What the exponents of the view 
criticised are, in fact, saying is this: “‘ We have so far failed 
hopelessly to construct a trustworthy boiler, but that will not 
matter if we have a safety-valve which will let off all the steam.” 
It ought to be obvious that a machine constructed on this principle 
will do no useful work whatever. Equitable considerations are 
irrelevant to a settlement on safety-valve principles; it will bea 
mere yielding to force, and to get what one wants in a world of 
freely acting safety-valves the only requisite is the accumulation 
of a dangerous amount of power—a truly dreadful moral in our 
uneasy world. It will be time to think of rearranging the furniture 
when we have made the fabric of the house secure. 

These are days that call for courage. In the House of Commons 
the other day, at least two speakers described the League as 
dead. By the title which I have chosen for my address, I show 
that I do not share that view. The League is at the cross-roads, 
a living entity, capable of moving at choice in any direction. 
I know the difficulties and dangers of the course I have recom- 
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mended. A policy of Danegeld, and an abdication of our duty 
to resist aggression, may seem simpler. But I have no use for the 
defeatist attitude which is content to say that what ought to be 
done cannot be done. As Professor Toynbee has taught us, the 
touchstone of a living civilisation is its response to challenge. 
That civilisation is doomed, and rightly doomed, which abandons 
the struggle at the first, or the tenth, or the hundredth defeat. 
The path of human progress is strewn with obstacles, and paved 
with disappointments :— 


Yet, though worn and deaf and blind, 
Force and savage, King and seer, 
Labour still, they know not why, 

At the dim foundation here. 

Till at last, mayhap, hereon, 

Fused of passion and accord, 

Love its crown, and peace its stay, 
Rise the City of the Lord 

That we darkly build to-day. 


Summary of Discussion. 


Dr. MAXWELL GARNETT expressed himself as being in complete 
agreement with Mr. Gathorne-Hardy’s main thesis of the necessity of 
the provision of overwhelming strength on the side of the international 
community. 

He considered that it would be a crowning disaster for Great Britain 
to swing away from the League at the very moment when France was 
swinging so far towards it. We should maintain sanctions. It would 
seem that Italy had won the war, but the League should have the main 
“say inthe peace. There was no need to despair about the strength 
of the League with Great Britain, France and the Soviet as the nucleus 
of ateam. But the strength must not only be available, it must be 
available without delay. That seemed to be the lesson of the last six 
months. That strength must be at least as ready as that of the 
aggressor. Reduction of armaments, and provision for peaceful 
removing of injustices must also be parts of our programme. 

Dr. Garnett disagreed with Mr. Gathorne-Hardy on the matter of 
limiting our commitments to Europe. A conclusive demonstration of 
the effective power of collective security had better, from our point of 
view, take place outside Europe than within Europe. 


Mr. WICKHAM STEED said that the current propaganda in favour of 
the Have-Nots which had been alluded to reminded him of the old story 
of the childlooking at a picture of early Christians in the arena at Rome, 
and saying, ‘“‘Oh, Mummy, one poor lion hasn’t got a Christian!” 
“Let poor Germany gobble up Austria, Czechoslovakia and even 
Switzerland; she must have room to expand, and she has been so badly 
treated!’ That was a thoroughly uncritical and misleading view 
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of the situation. The reasoning of those who took that view suggested 
that they had become almost incapable of thinking for themselves. 

Mr. Wickham Steed said he had been in Paris when the League 
Covenant was drafted. It would never have been drafted had not the 
nations of the world been through a devastating war. The iron was 
hot. But even so, President Wilson had had to issue a very definite 
warning to the effect that the United States would take no part in 
guaranteeing any settlement unless such settlement were under the 
constant supervision of the associated nations of the world, as assembled 
in the League. President Wilson had done another very great thing; 
when he was pressed by his own people to put some reference to the 
freedom of the seas, 7.e. American neutral rights, he said that in future 
there could be no such thing as the freedom of the seas, for within the 
League there would be no neutrals. As Lord Parker had said in 1918, 
it was impossible to regulate war. You must get rid of war, and the 
only way to get rid of war was to abolish neutrality. The Drafting 
Commission of the League had been driven to that same conclusion. 

Mr. Wickham Steed considered that in this country especially there 
had been a tendency to overlook this important truth, and to reinstate 
a belief in the possibility of neutrality. In regard to this Abyssinian 
dispute, we had come out with a non-neutral policy, and invited other 
nations to follow us. France had tried to hedge, but the position of 
France was going to be different in the future. She was beginning to 
see the cost of the Laval policy, and to realise that she would be expected 
to pay for the new roads in Abyssinia in return for possible Italian sup- 
port in the future. That support might not be worth the cost, and 
before it were given in any large measure there was also the possibility 
of an Italian demand for Tunis. In such circumstances, neither France 
nor we ought to weaken in our support of the League. 

Mr. Wickham Steed was doubtful as to the possibility of reforming 
the League, although its present bases might be built upon and 
developed. It would have to go back to this principle of non- 
neutrality. The Kellogg Pact had legally destroyed war, and therefore 
also the right to be neutral. Ifyou took your stand upon that principle, 
you would have the United States with you. But if you were to try to 
reform the Covenant, there was the danger that it might break in your 
hands. 

He differed from Mr. Gathorne-Hardy on the subject of limiting 
collective security to Europe. It followed from the principle of 
non-neutrality, taken as the basis of non-war, that no country could be 
neutral, but it did not follow that every country was bound to intervene 
in every quarrel. It was the old principle of the Sheriff's posse. If 
there were a riot in Newcastle-on-Tyne, for instance, we in London were 
not obliged to go up there and put it down, but we were bound to be 
neutral, not to send funds to the rioters or help them in any way. 

Surely it would be possible to organisé a system of regional responsi- 
bility, with the general backing of non-neutrality on the part of 
Members of the League. If we were to give a lead in this direction, 
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there would be a great response. The armed forces on the side of 
collective security were still greatly superior to those of the nations 
whose policies were making for war. All that was wanted was a clear 
lead, and if we gave this, we should have done something to build that 
City of God of which Mr. Gathorne-Hardy had spoken. 


Mr. C. A. MACARTNEY considered it would be difficult and dangerous 
from two points of view to confine our obligations to Europe. Firstly, 
the League as it was constituted did imply that war was a bad thing 
in itself, and that it was the concern of all States to preserve their 
fellow-States from it. To confine obligations to one continent or region 
meant abandoning that general principle in favour of considerations of 
admitted self-interest. A principle of real value would be lost. 
Secondly, and this was a more egotistical point of view, it was impossible 
to restrict the interests and responsibilities of Great Britain to Europe. 
Unless the obligations of all members of the League were universal, 
we could not call on them to support us outside their own geographical 
spheres. 


Major-GENERAL ROWAN-ROBINSON wished to emphasise the points 
upon which all found themselves in agreement, firstly the sanctity of 
treaties, and secondly the need for a universal League of Nations. 

Treaties were being broken all over the world. Unfortunately 
the League had not set a good example in this respect. The League 
had not fulfilled its obligations in the Gran Chaco, in Manchuria or in 
Abyssinia. He did not think there was anything vague about Article 
10. We had all failed to carry out our promises. We must get back 
to the sanctity of treaties, and this was only to be done by removing the 
Sanctions Clause from the Covenant. 

Turning to the necessity for a universal League, Major-General 
Rowan-Robinson said that the League contained the contented 
nations, while the discontented ones were outside. In consequence, 
the moral sanction of the League was ineffective, and jeered at by the 
nations outside. Were the League truly a World Council, this moral 
sanction would be of immense value. 

What was there to prevent our having this World Council? The 
main objection was the Sanctions Clause. Why did not America come 
in? For the very good reason that she did not want to go to war in 
order to bring about peace, and also because she did not want European 
entanglements. If we were to get rid of sanctions, the League would be 
very nearly universal. Japan went out on account of sanctions. Italy 
certainly did not care much for sanctions, and it was probable that 
Germany might also come in if they were removed. 

Incidentally, Major-General Rowan-Robinson wished to make it 
clear that although he disapproved of sanctions on principle, he 
considered that they should be continued against Italy in the present 


case. 
There would be objections that if you took out sanctions, the 
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League would have no force behind it. In answer to that, he would 
say that first of all you would have the moral sanction, to which allusion 
had already been made. Secondly, there would be a system of regional 
pacts, of a type that the respective countries who signed them would be 
ready to defend if necessary. All nations pledged to defend a par- 
ticular regional pact should be prepared to produce the forces required. 
Everything should be settled beforehand. As a nation, we were 
perfectly prepared to fight for what we knew to be honourable, and in 
pursuit of our proper interests. 


THE DucHEss OF ATHOLL agreed with Mr. Gathorne-Hardy’s view 
that we must concentrate upon Europe, at any rate as regards military 
commitments. Europe was our home continent. It was also much 
the most urgent problem at the moment, as anyone who had read the 
German edition of the Nazi ‘“ Bible’’ would realise. The warlike 
messages were all in the latest editions. The pan-German policy 
implied terrible threats to all Germany’s neighbours. We were faced 
with an urgent and formidable problem. ; 

The Duchess said that she was among those who were very anxious 
about the sanctionist policy in regard to Italy, on account of the fear of 
throwing one dictator into the arms of another. There might be a 
preponderance of armed strength against one dictator, but a combina- 
tion of Germany and Italy, possibly aided by Japan, would, she feared, 
be a different matter. 

However much we might deplore Italy’s methods, we must try 
to keep her in the League. After all, she had been the chief guarantor 
of the independence of Austria. She was in a better position to play 
that useful réle than we were. We must not despise help from any 
source, in so difficult a task as that of preserving the peace of Europe. 

She agreed with Mr. Gathorne-Hardy that the policy recently 
advocated by Lord Lothian of isolation combined with a guarantee of 
the Rhine frontier seemed impracticable and, to her, dangerous. In 
view of the present Nazi policy, if we were to let it be known that we 
were immobilised behind the Rhine frontier, the Nazi dictator would 
then feel free to mop up Austria, Czechoslovakia and perhaps a good 
part of the Ukraine or the Baltic States. In twenty years he might have 
a force so formidable that nobody could stand up against him. We 
must not take a short view of our responsibilities. 

We must have a system of collective security in Europe which should 
work much more quickly than the present system. Economic sanctions 
which took six weeks to impose were fatal. We wanted machinery 
more prompt than we had at present. 


VicE-ADMIRAL S. R. DruRy-LowE agreed with Mr. Gathorne-Hardy, 
except with his desire to restrict our obligations under collective 
security to Europe. We had to consider the Dominions, and he thought 
they would not favour such a restriction. 

Admiral Drury-Lowe went on to speak of the dangers of dictator- 
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ships and of exaggerated nationalism. On March 14th, 1934, Italy 
had adhered to the Anti-War Pact of the Pan-American Conference, 
which stated that territorial questions must not be settled by resort to 
violence, and that no territorial arrangements would be recognised 
which were not attained by pacific means, nor the validity of an 
occupation of territory which had been brought about by armed force. 

The danger of the situation lay in the fact that we were all too 

frightened of the dictator. The dictator seemed to be the one person 
with determination and who knew his own mind. Many governments 
did not seem to know their own minds. It had been up to the aggressor 
to decide what sanctions should be permitted. It seemed to Admiral 
Drury-Lowe to be rather a loss of prestige that we should be afraid of 
such threats. People had said that “‘ Sanctions Meant War,” but he 
agreed with Sir Norman Angell that it was uncertainty about sanctions 
which meant war. If properly applied, sanctions would prevent war. 
If the dictator were allowed to triumph, we should be faced with war 
just wherever and whenever he chose. Such a triumph would vitally 
affect the British Empire. Mr. Te Water had already pointed out the 
grave menace of a Black Army in Africa. 

By the use of poison gas Mussolini had rendered himself unfit to be 
a Member of the League. He had defended its use on the ground that 
it was in retaliation for Abyssinian atrocities. Such atrocities were not 
ordered by the Emperor, but the use of gas had been part of Italy’s 
policy. That an aggressor who had broken every law should be 
welcomed to the Council table to help to administer the law would 
be humorous if it were not tragic. But there was also a moral side 
to the whole question. 

In a recent book, Mr. H. G. Wells had remarked that only two 
things could give hope to civilisation, a gigantic effort to educate the 
people and a drastic moral revision. Such moral revision was urgently 
necessary, as was proved by Italy’s use of poison gas alone. Through 
all this chaos and confusion God was working His purpose out. ‘“‘ The 
fulfilment of that purpose is our Destiny, the goal. But the path to 
that goal is in our own hands, and we are making a very poor job of it.” 
This was God’s world and if they would live at peace, the nations must 
learn that international life must be lived in His way. “‘ To do justly, 
to love Mercy and to walk humbly.”” Dictators seemed to think they 
had found a better way. There was no Justice, no Mercy and no 
Humility in their policy, and we could have nothing to do with it. 
Admiral Drury-Lowe trusted that we and others would have the 
courage to face up to the consequences of standing for those three 
things. 


Miss CLARE HOLLINGWORTH considered that obligations to maintain 
collective security could not be restricted to Europe, particularly in 
view of the possibility of a secret treaty between Japan and Germany 
against Russia. This would leave Russia in the lurch, and ourselves 
also, if such a restriction were introduced. 
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We should think rather of strengthening than of reforming the 
League. People said that sanctions had failed, but sanctions had never 


been properly tried. 


PROFESSOR ZIMMERN wished to harmonise the points of view of Mr. 
Gathorne-Hardy and Mr. Wickham Steed. He agreed with Mr. 
Wickham Steed on the principle of non-neutrality. If we tried to limit 
that to Europe, we gave up far too much. On the other hand, he 
agreed with Mr. Gathorne-Hardy that we needed to define our commit- 
ments very clearly, making it clear to the ordinary man that we 
would take no action except that of non-neutrality in a war on the 
American continent, for instance, such as that between Bolivia and 
Paraguay. 

Professor Zimmern considered that we might draft a collective 
system on the wording of the Kellogg Pact, plus the Locarno sanction. 
That could be done within the framework of the League, and negotiated 
at Geneva with the Germans present. The Locarno sanction was 
perfectly clear. We should have to make our people understand that 
an attack on Czechoslovakia concerned us as vitally as an attack on 
Belgium. 

Professor Zimmern considered that it would be generally recognised, 
particularly by the smaller neutrals who were near the centre of danger, 
that Great Britain was the one country able to avert a danger of war in 
Europe. The conciliatory methods of the questionnaire must be accom- 
panied by a determination to honour the Covenant throughout Europe. 
Our people must be educated to realise what that meant. It did not 
mean telling them about the Polish Corridor and the Bulgarian Treaties 
and things like that, it only meant interesting them in the principle of 
the elimination of violence in the relations between States, the principle 
of the human cry. Many of the younger generation seemed to think 
that such a policy would mean sending huge armies to different parts 
of the continent. It should be made clear that our contribution would 
not be in that form, but in sea and air-power, and, above all, in the 
form of a blockade and the control of key-materials for armaments. 

We must remember that the world expected more from Great 
Britain than from others. Collective security was our show. We 
might regret the fact, but we bore the main responsibility in the 
nineteenth century, and the world had got used to our holding that 
position. Under the League system, we had slipped into the idea that 
some mysterious fairy in Geneva had taken over that responsibility, and 
during the last nine months we had been looking over our shoulder 
to see whether other nations were at least not too far behind us. But 
the United States, the Dominions and the smaller nations expected a 
lead from us. By refusing that responsibility we had sunk morally to 
the position of a second-rate Power. Our main policy had been to keep 
out of war. That was not the policy of Great Britain. It might be 
the right policy for Sweden, or Switzerland, but if we followed that road 
we should fail in our responsibilities. 
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As regards the forces on the side of collective security, the Powers 
which caused apprehension were not first-rate Powers as regards 
economic resources. What was needed was better organisation and 
co-ordination amongst the powers that desire to keep the peace. 

At the present moment we could only see a few weeks ahead, but 
it seemed obvious that we should get as close as possible to the new 
French Government, in order to revivify the policy of collective 
security in general and in Europe in particular. We should also 
educate our people as to what that meant. 

As regards the Dominions, Professor Zimmern could say from 
personal experience that the only policy which would unite them was 
that of collective security. He had been in Toronto with Mr. Gathorne- 
Hardy two or three years previously when the matter had been dis- 
cussed, and that was the only conclusion arrived at which it was 
considered could bring all the Dominions into line. 

It was not sufficiently realised in Great Britain what the failure in 
Abyssinia meant to our fellow-citizens in different parts of the Empire. 
The League of Nations and the British Commonwealth stood for the 
same things. It was difficult to see how the League could succeed if 
the British Empire went out of the collective system. It was equally 
difficult to see how the British Empire could maintain its own work 
over a quarter of the world if the collective system did not survive. 


REAR ADMIRAL TAYLOR emphasised the importance of British sea 
power, to which Professor Zimmern had alluded. We had to be 
strong enough to protect not only our own Empire and its industry, 
but any other Power which might support us in a policy of non- 
neutrality. 

The unfortunate feature of non-neutrality was that it only remained 
so as long as the aggressor chose. It was for him to say who should be 
attacked. We were bound to go to the assistance of any Power so 
attacked. We might have to provide collective security for them, but 
since British interests were world-wide, they could not do much to 
provide the same for us. It was a very big thing to ask the British 
public to carry the whole weight of these responsibilities. 


Mr. G. M. GATHORNE-HARDY said that Mr. Wickham Steed had 
challenged his (Mr. Gathorne-Hardy’s) pet heresy with regard to the 
limitation of obligations, mainly on the grounds of America, but he 
thought that America was so anxious to avoid trouble that she would 
not seriously resist sanctions against any known aggressor. Nor did 
Mr. Gathorne-Hardy think we could look to America for any practical 
support in the matter in any case. 

Up to the Great War, war had been regarded as a natural instru- 
ment of policy, as something to be avoided if possible but which did 
not call for a colossal united effort in order to suppress it. This was 
because the wars were on a scale and of a character that could be 
perfectly well dealt with by the old methods. They did not deal a 
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blow at civilisation. But when you got Europe tied up in a nexus of 
alliances as at present, you had a situation capable of creating a world 
war of the type which it was the business of a League of Nations to stop. 
The completest arrangements should be made to stop the outbreak 
of that kind of war. 

It had been suggested that we were helping everybody else and 
nobody was doing anything to help us, but if we succeeded in keeping 
the peace in Europe we should have done a bigger thing for ourselves 
and our future existence than if we were to try by any system of 
alliances to protect our own interests in other parts of the world. 

Mr. Gathorne-Hardy agreed with Professor Zimmern on the 
necessity of educating public opinion. There was far too much talk 
of ‘‘ what public opinion will stand ” and “‘ what public opinion won’t 
stand.”’ It would stand what its leaders educated it to stand. There 
was not sufficient leadership; the people should not lead, they should 
be directed. 

As regards the Dominions, they should be left free to follow Great 
Britain in her foreign policy or not, as they thought best, as was the 
case at Locarno. The Dominions had done a great deal to try to pull 
us out of Europe, but our defence in Europe would mean ultimately 
the defence of the Empire. 

General Rowan-Robinson thought you could have a League without 
sanctions, and that the Sanctions Clause led to the breaking of treaties. 
Mr. Gathorne-Hardy considered that treaties had been broken because 
the obligations they imposed had been too wide. We must narrow 
down our obligations, but the removal of sanctions would not increase 
respect for treaties. If an aggressor were certain that his aggression 
would be followed by an application of sanctions, there would be no 
breach of treaties. In this respect, Mr. Gathorne-Hardy said he was a 
follower of Hobbes, and he concluded with the following quotation 
from his Leviathan : 


“During the time men live without a common power to keep them all in 


awe, they are in that condition which is called war. . . . For ‘ war’ consisteth 
not in battle only, or in the act of fighting; but in a tract of time, wherein the 
will to contend by battle is sufficiently known. . . . For as the nature of foul 


weather lieth not in a shower or two of rain, but in an inclination thereto of 
many days together, so the nature of war consisteth not in actual fighting but 
in the known disposition thereto all the time there is no assurance to the 
contrary.” 








FRANCE AND THE INTERNATIONAL 
SITUATION ' 


By JAcQuEsS KAYSER 


Ir is no easy task to discuss the policy of France on the 
morrow ofthe elections. I think that the best method of approach 
will be first of all briefly to consider the circumstances of our 
internal political situation in order to estimate their probable 
influence on international policy, and next to examine the factors 
of the international situation, in order to see how they may reflect 
upon the domestic policy of France. 

One essential characteristic of the French elections, important 
from the point of view of outward appearances, and doubtless 
also of profound significance, is the absolute calm in which the 
elections took place. In recent years there has been a certain 
amount of agitation in France, outbreaks of rioting, people killed 
and wounded, demonstrations by armed leagues, and attempts 
at their mobilisation. It was predicted, not only by foreign 
correspondents in Paris, but also by many French politicians and 
journalists, that the electoral campaign would be marked by 
incessant disturbances, that it would be the prelude to a regular 
civil war. Yet it is universally recognised that the electoral 
campaign of 1936 was quite definitely one of the quietest ever 
known in France. There were no incidents worth mentioning ; 
there was a heavy attendance at public meetings, and many 
questions were put to the candidates; but save for a few rare 
exceptions which only prove the rule, there were no affrays or 
skirmishes. 

If we pursue the matter further, and inquire what are the 
actual characteristics of the French elections beneath this outward 
calm, there are three which I should single out, in order of their 
importance. Firstly, a considerable proportion of the French 
electorate voted against French Fascism. The main issue on 
which the elections were fought was that of the defence of liberty. 
If we have seventy-one Communists in the French Chamber now, 
instead of ten in the old Chamber, it is because the Communists 
gave their adhesion to the Rassemblement Populaire, which was 


1 Address given at Chatham House on May roth, 1936, with Mr. H. Wickham 
Steed in the Chair. 
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constituted with the sole object of defending public and private 
liberties, and of barring the road to Fascist experiments. 

In the second place, the French elections showed the desire of 
the majority of electors for a profound change. ‘‘ There must be 
a change!’’ was the watchword repeated at the majority of 
election meetings: ‘“‘ We must change all that. We must have 
new men with a new policy.”’ There is no better evidence of this 
desire for change than the statistics of former deputies defeated 
and new deputies elected for the first time. 

Thirdly, the masses voted for the positive programme of the 
Rassemblement Populaire, contained in the three-fold formula, 
“ Liberty, Bread and Peace.’’ Of liberty, I have already spoken. 
The question of “ bread,” symbolising the hope of economic 
reform, played a very important part, particularly in agricultural 
and industrial quarters, among the peasants and workers, for 
unemployment and agricultural distress were an essential-element 
in the victory of the Rassemblement Populaire. Finally, the 
Rassemblement Populaire presented the electorate with a pro- 
gramme for Peace, and France voted once again, as she has so 
often done, for peace. j 

The chief concern throughout the campaign, however, was 
with the struggle against Fascism in France, the need for radical 
changes in economic and social organisation and personnel, 
rather than with any questions of foreign policy. Questions 
of foreign policy received attention in so far as they directly 
affected internal policy; for is not a declaration against French 
Fascism at the same time a declaration against those who support, 
in France, the cause either of Italian Fascism or of German 
“ Hitlerism ’’? But the French elections were fought, first and 
foremost, on an internal political issue, in face of the menace of 
French Fascism. I believe that it is essential not to lose sight of 
that fact. 

At the same time, the result of the French elections showed 
that the country wanted a clear-cut and coherent policy. What 
was condemned, in the last elections, was the policy of indecision, 
of bargaining—the pernicious policy of the “ happy mean,’’ whose 
exponents dare advance neither in one direction nor the other, 
or if they do, then they must beat an immediate retreat, lest they 
should lose that equilibrium which they are so determined to 
maintain. Often, in public meetings, I have heard the average 
French elector criticise successive Governments for pursuing a 
policy of deflation, in the economic and financial sphere, without 
carrying it to its logical conclusion—thereby foregoing the real 
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advantages anticipated by some people from a deflationary 
policy—or for lacking the courage to return to an elastic monetary 
system. I have heard a similar criticism applied to Governments 
which would have liked to pursue a policy either in support of, 
or in opposition to, the League of Nations, but who, lacking the 
courage to do one or the other, were deprived of the advantages 
of either policy. I might therefore say that the elections were 
conducted in the name of clarity, and against equivocation and 
compromise; the parties of the Right and Centre have been 
defeated by the extreme Right, while those of the Left Centre, 
and the party to which I belong, have been defeated by the 
extreme Left. 

Never, however, have elections in France been held in the midst 
of such a confusion of programmes. Everybody was anti- 
capitalist, everybody was in favour of peace, everybody wanted 
a national policy. Each party tried to appropriate to itself the 
principles which seemed to be popular. A striking example of 
this confusion is provided by two electoral programmes, one 
entitled ‘‘ For the People, and by the People’’; the other, ‘‘ For 
a France which shall be free, strong and happy.’’ The former 
is a programme of the Right, the manifesto of the Croix de Feu; 
the latter is the Communist programme. The French people 
thus needed all the common sense with which they are credited, 
and all their critical faculties, to discover exactly where they stood. 

I will endeavour to disentangle from the midst of this confusion 
a certain number of general ideas, and since it is primarily with 
foreign policy that I am concerned, I will try to define the trend 
of foreign policy. I mentioned just now that everyone had 
declared for peace. I do not know of a single person, whether 
the most violent nationalist or the most ardent Communist, who 
voted in favour of preventive war. Generally speaking, however, 
I think it would be true to say that in so far as the Right supported 
a positive policy, they showed themselves hostile to sanctions, 
and extremely hostile to the Franco-Russian Pact. On the other 
hand, one might say that, broadly speaking, the candidates 
of the Left declared themselves in favour of collective security, 
the indivisibility of peace, and a rapprochement, within the 
framework of the League, between France, strengthened by all 
her alliances, and Germany, even a Nazi Germany. 

A more acute analysis, however, necessitates an admission 
that each party is divided within itself. On the Right we find 
a certain number of men advocating a Franco-German vapproche- 
ment and a Franco-Italian rapprochement; they hold that the only 
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way to guarantee French security is by a direct understanding 
with Germany—even though it be Hitler’s Germany; and with 
Italy—even though it be a Fascist Italy. Others on the Right, 
however, say, “ The Ententes with Germany and with Italy are 
impossible alliances, in which France will always play the part of 
the dupe. We must pursue a different policy.”” Yet they are 
unable to state, at this stage, what form this other policy is to take, 
since their nationalism is directed, at the same time, against the 
U.S.S.R., against Great Britain, and against many other countries ; 
and while they have recently announced that their programme 
consists of re-arming, and of finding reliable allies, it is extremely 
difficult to say how, or with whom ! 

In the Centre there is great indecision. We find, here, a large 
number of powerful individuals—among them M. Paul Reynaud— 
each contributing a number of personal views. 

Among the Radicals there are profound divisions of dpinion. 
On the one hand are the apostles of collective security, headed 
by M. Herriot, who, with a fervour only equalled by the new 
Communist faith, uphold the principles of collective security and 
the indivisibility of peace based on the Protocol of 1924. On 
the other hand there are Radicals who, while believing that col- 
lective security, mutual assistance and the indivisibility of peace 
are certainly essential, desire a more immediately realisable policy, 
and who are not opposed to international negotiations for a 
practical settlement of the various problems, negotiations in which 
Italy and Germany would be included. 

There is equal confusion in the ranks of the Socialists. There 
are the idealist Socialists, heirs of the great French revolutionary 
tradition of 1789 and 1848, referred to by Léon Blum in his speech 
at the American Club—Socialists who support the struggle 
against Fascism and against Hitlerism, whose foreign policy 
rests on a single idea, namely that Fascism and Hitlerism con- 
stitute a mortal danger to peace, and that consequently French 
diplomacy should above all be anti-Fascist and anti-Hitler. 
There is, however, another trend of thought, at least as im- 
portant, which emphasises the absolute necessity of maintaining 
peace. Here, too, we find dissension. _ 

There is no official disagreement among the Communists; 
they support the new orthodox doctrine of collective security, 
to which, by logical sequence, is added national defence. This 
last idea was adopted after M. Laval’s visit to Moscow, and after 
the Stalin-Laval communiqué in which M. Stalin declared that he 
recognised the necessity for national defence in France. The 
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main theme of Communist speeches is a polemic against Nazi 
Germany, and against Hitler in particular; for here Communists 
consider that they have a legitimate ground for defence, after 
Hitler’s official recriminations against the Third International, 
Bolshevism and Moscow. 

This analysis must seem confused to the outsider, but it is 
so because the situation is itself confused, and I have been con- 
cerned to stress the uncertainty which actually existed in all 
parties, the many questions which were being asked, and the lack 
of positive answers. 

Certain points, at any rate, emerge clearly. Every Frenchman 
realises that without a Franco-German rapprochement any defini- 
tive peace in Europe is impossible; and the great majority of 
Frenchmen admit that without an entente between France and 
Great Britain there would be a permanent danger of war. I am 
sure, too, that, except for a small minority, all Frenchmen are still 
supporters of the League of Nations. I should like, in this con- 
nection, to give two brief quotations from the programme of 
the Croix de Feu, which represents the extreme Right in France, 
and from the Rassemblement Populaire. The Croix de Feu has 
no particular affection for the League of Nations: but these are 
the sentences devoted to it in their electoral manifesto. 

““ We demand that the illusions entertained to-day about the League 
of Nations should be dissipated, or that the League should be changed 


into an active force which guarantees that obligations undertaken 
should be faithfully observed.”’ 


Thus you will find, even among the Croix de Feu, a conditional 
adherence to the League of Nations, and the promise of support 
for a stronger League. 


What does the programme of the Rassemblement Populaire, 
the opposite pole, say ? 


(1) An appeal for the collaboration of the people, and particularly 
of the working classes, in the maintenance and organisation of peace. 

(2) International collaboration, within the framework of the League, 
for collective security through definition of the aggressor, and the 
automatic and universal application of sanctions in the event of 
aggression. 

(3) Unremitting effort to effect a transition from armed peace to 
disarmed peace, first by means of a convention of limitation, and then 
by general, simultaneous and controlled reduction of armaments. 

(4) Nationalization of war industries, and the abolition of private 
traffic in arms. 

(5) Repudiation of secret diplomacy; international action and 
public negotiation to secure the return to the League of those countries 
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which have withdrawn from it, without prejudice to the constituent 
principles of the League, collective security and the indivisibility of 
peace. 

(6) Greater flexibility in the procedure provided by the Covenant 
for the peaceful re-adjustment of treaties which have become a danger 
to the peace of the world. 

(7) The extension, particularly in Eastern and Central Europe, 
of the system of pacts open to all countries, on the model of the Franco- 
Russian Pact. 


What, we may ask, then, will be the probable reactions to the 
facts of the existing situation ? 

First of all, what are the facts? I think we must begin by 
making this statement: that two successful coups de force have 
been carried out, within a few months, the Nazi and the Fascist ; 
to borrow a happy phrase of M. Herriot’s, the names of the people 
who have drawn the biggest prizes in the international lottery 
are Hitler and Mussolini. 

The second point which emerges is the weakness of democracies. 
John Dos Passos, in his book, Sur Toute la Terre, puts the following 
question which seems to me to express one of the most vital 
questions of the moment. 


“Is it, as Trotsky maintains, the historic mission of well-intentioned 
Liberals and Social-democrats, the world over, to look on with horror 
at the destruction of the highly civilised life which they value so dearly, 
powerless to come to the rescue? ”’ 


For in the last resort that is what it comes to. We democrats are 
witnessing the failure, one by one, of every hope we ever cherished. 
Are we carrying on the battle which must be fought if we are to 
try to prevent this catastrophe ? 

I have mentioned two factors in the situation : the successful 
coups de force, and the weakness of democracies. Thirdly, there 
is the failure of the League of Nations. There are people who say 
that if Ethiopia is Italian to-day it is the fault of the League of 
Nations, and that we are in our present position because the 
League’s action was procrastinating, incomplete, inadequate and 
inept—or, according to others, because the League interfered in a 
matter which in no way concerned it. But an indictment of the 
League is above all an indictment of the Governments of which it 
is composed. Governments have been quick to criticise the 
machinery of the League, and if the fault really lies there, it may 
be asked whether it would not be useful to point out the defects 
in the procedure adopted, and whether criticism of those defects 
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should not result in our insisting on reform and the correction of 
mistakes made. 

Having pointed out what are in my opinion the three aspects 
of the present situation, let me proceed to inquire what remedies 
may be applied. 

In the first place, is it too late to prevent the success of the 
coups de forces? Frankly, I think it is.. It is too late, because 
their success is already assured, and because we should certainly 
have to face the prospect of war—and I do not even know that it 
would be a victorious war—in order to secure the retreat of those 
who have carried out their coups de force with impunity. 

Is it too late, then, for the recovery of democracy? No, 
I think not, but democracy has fallen very low. Until the War 
of 1914-1918, democracies were more powerful than dictatorships 
or empires; we witnessed a general impulse towards democracy 
asa dynamic régime. The War of 1914-1918 marked the triumph 
of democracy. Yet, by an unimaginable paradox, at the very 
moment when democracy was to have spread, triumphant, over 
the whole world, we saw the development, from 1922 on, of a 
diabolic process, the drift towards dictatorship. To-day the 
dictatorships show greater dynamic force and vitality than do 
the democracies. If I examine why the democracies have lost 
ground, I come to the conclusion that it is because their leaders 
have displayed a serious incapacity for action, and a reluctance 
to shoulder responsibility. They have always had recourse to 
the method of the professor or the lecturer—the method of 
analysis. I am reminded of a remark of the philosopher Amiel, 
who said, ‘‘ By analysis I reduce myself to zero.”” It seems to me 
that this is what democracy is doing. It has been said, moreover, 
that in order to act one must eliminate every possibility save one. 
Now, it seems to me that the democratic Governments which 
are responsible to their parliaments have acquired a habit of 
analysis so thorough that they eliminate successively every 
possibility, until, when the moment for action comes, they are 

left with none at all. 

We come now to the third question. Is it too late to save the 
League of Nations? My answer is, that I do not think so. 

What are the charges which have been brought against the 
League? They are charges which should properly be brought 
against the individual Governments Members of the League. 
There is nothing the matter with the Covenant itself; the question 
is, has it always been applied? While accepting the famous 
principle of ‘‘ the Covenant, the whole Covenant and nothing but 
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the Covenant,’ we are justified, perhaps, in asking whether the 
Governments who have weakened this principle have done their 
whole duty in applying the Covenant, with all its implications. 

If the Covenant is examined in the hope of facilitating its 
application, certain readjustments occur to one. In my view, 
two particular points call for modification. Firstly, in regard to 
Article 11, the procedure provided in the event of a threat of war 
should be modified. Secondly, some procedure, such as was 
demanded in the programme of the Rassemblement Populaire, 
should be devised for the actual application of Article 19 on Treaty 
Revision. To provide for such procedure does not necessarily 
imply an immediate demand for revision; but in the event of 
the problem one day arising, it would be an advantage to have 
a procedure ready, in order to avoid uncertainty and inadequate 
results. 

In discussing the League of Nations and its present failure, it 
is important, however, to remember that the League as it was 
originally conceived during the War, was founded on three 
postulates. It was a League of democratic nations; a recru- 
descence of the phenomenon of dictatorships was never anticipated 
in the days immediately following the War. The League of 
Nations was intended, again, to be a League co-operating in the 
economic sphere; the possibility of autarchy was not contem- 
plated, and it was pre-supposed that there would be an ever- 
increasing degree of economic collaboration. In the third place, 
people thought, “‘ By all means let us have a League of Nations, 
but it must be a League which is working for disarmament.”’ 

It is a fact that the functions and the machinery of the League 
would have been quite different if the nations had retained their 
democratic character, if they had created strong economic bonds 
among themselves, and if they had disarmed. 

If, then, we consider the existing situation, if we examine 
what it is that is weighing down the League of Nations, we are 
forced to admit that it has reached the present crisis through 
lack of universal good-will, lack of respect for general and specific 
obligations, lack of understanding of the means of eliminating 
the possibilities of aggression. If we attempt to draw some 
practical conclusions from this inquiry it will be realised that there 
are only four possible courses open to us: to abolish the League, 
to weaken it, to maintain it in its present state, or to strengthen it. 
I am convinced that any of the first three courses would lead 
inevitably to war, since failing the creation of new guarantees 
and in view of the present defections from the League, the small 
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Powers, perhaps even the Great Powers too, would at once pre- 
cipitate themselves into a policy of alliances and of rearmament 
in order to substitute specific guarantees of security for a general 
guarantee. This is exactly what happened in the years preceding 
the War of 1914-1918. It is my firm belief that if the League of 
Nations were abolished, if it were weakened or retained in its 
present form with all its imperfections and omissions, war would 
be inevitable. I conclude, therefore, that if we are to have any 
hope of avoiding war, we must adopt the fourth course, that of 
strengthening the League. 

To strengthen the League! The problem in itself has a 
quality of tragedy—I might almost say of anguish—for the 
human spirit, and for human sensibility! For if the League of 
Nations is to be strong and effective in the preservation of peace, 
it must not, in the face of aggression, be afraid to contemplate 
the possibility of war. It will not do to say, as we said last 
autumn, “ We shall apply sanctions, but in no circumstances 
sanctions which might lead to war—everything except sanctions 
which would lead to war.”” That would be the certain and com- 
plete wreck of sanctions. I read the other day a most interesting 
letter from Sir Arthur Salter in The Times, in which he said that 
one could never guarantee that economic sanctions would not lead 
to war, since the decision to go to war would rest, not with the 
countries applying sanctions, but with the aggressor. If we 
attempt frankly, honestly and clearly to examine the problem 
of sanctions, and if we wish the League to have the power to 
prevent war, we must acknowledge the possibility that sanctions 
may conceivably lead, in the last resort, to war. Inorder to ensure, 
however, that this threat of war really would prevent aggression, 
it is essential that the aggressor should know that the entire force 
at the League’s disposal would immediately be mobilised against 
him. He must be made to realise that the struggle on which he 
wishes to embark will no longer be a dialogue, merely, between the 
wolf and the lamb, but between the wolf and a lamb supported 
by allthe shepherds. To quote a forcible expression used recently 
by “ Pertinax,”’ we must have the certainty that the right to have 
a téte-d-téte will not be transformed into the right to have a hand- 
to-hand fight. 

If we consider, now, the possibility of reforming the League 
by strengthening sanctions—that is to say, by making them more 
precise and more automatic—I think there are three conditions 
to be fulfilled. First of all the States—the would-be aggressor 
as well as the potential victim—should have the certain knowledge 
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that sanctions will be set in motion, and instantly, that there will 
be no question of week-long or month-long deliberations as to 
whether sanctions should or should not be applied, Every 
delay plays into the hands of the aggressor, and if his continued 
aggression is to be prevented, the immediate and simultaneous 
application of all economic and financial sanctions is necessary. 
Either that or nothing. On the other hand, there must also be 
the certainty of universal application. It must no longer be 
possible to take refuge behind the pretext of neutrality. Every 
state must share in the collective action. Members of a club 
must respect all its rules, whether they suit them personally or not. 
As soon as one takes out a personal insurance, one must pay the 
premium, even if it brings one in no direct or immediate profit. 

Next, the aggressor must know that he is certain to prove the 
weaker party; to this end he should be deprived, at the outset, 
of the power to increase his armaments indefinitely. It follows, 
therefore, that in order to make Article 16 workable, and to 
strengthen the League, the States must sign a Convention for the 
limitation of armaments. There must, however, be justice 
in this respect. There must be no attempt to impose a lower level 
of armaments on certain nations, taking advantage of the fact 
that these nations have loyally obeyed the spirit of the League 
for a number of years, and have refrained from taking measures 
for national defence equal to those of other nations. 

I arrive, then, at this conclusion: that the strengthening of 
Article 16 of the Covenant involves the setting into motion of Article 8 
which provides for the reduction of armaments. 

There is, however, still another important factor to be taken 
into account, particularly in democratic countries, and that is 
public opinion. It is impossible to govern contrary to public 
opinion. It is at once the weakness, and the strength and honour, 
of democracies that they are obliged to consider the reactions of 
their citizens, who cannot be asked to take part in military 
campaigns in distant parts of the world. Thus while accepting 
the principle of universality for economic and financial sanctions, 
it is necessary, where military sanctions are concerned, to arrange 
for the regionalisation of obligations. I-will not enter into details ; 
that is a task for diplomats and technical experts. It is always 
understood, however, that the supreme authority must still 
rest with a world League of Nations. 

Now, what I wish, above all, to emphasise is that it is essential 
to act quickly. We cannot afford to dally for months; every 
delay works in favour of the Dictator States. If we are to act, 
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we must make practical plans which can be carried into effect 
immediately. I have every respect for the French plan. Its 
inspiration was sound and it had, on the whole, the approval 
of the parties of the Left in France, but it would seem to be a 
profession of faith rather than a plan of action. It lacks positive- 
ness, and contains nothing which could immediately be carried 
into effect. In the days and weeks to come, if we are to do any- 
thing constructive, we must not forget realities, even while we 
respect the important principles. 

And what of our method? I believe that the only honourable 
method is to make new proposals and to present them to every 
Power without exception. You have doubtless appreciated the 
importance of the statements made by M. Blum at the American 
Club, insisting (although he was then not yet head of the Govern- 
ment) upon the necessity of practising a single policy towards all 
States, without reference to their internal political régimes; 
this does not exclude affinities between certain States; it goes 
without saying that it is far easier for the liberal States to come to 
an understanding and to secure common action. In this con- 
nection I wish to emphasise that the parties of the Left, in France 
to-day, remain firm in their attachment to a policy of collabora- 
tion and solidarity with Great Britain, a policy which is tradi- 
tional with us. We have the feeling that through the friendship 
of these two countries, the two great democracies, it may be pos- 
sible to avert the outbreak of war. Not long ago I was reading 
a thesis by a French historian, on the subject of the first Entente 
Cordiale a hundred years ago. In the course of the negotiations 
which proceeded from the so-called Cordial Understanding to the 
Cordial Misunderstanding some fine speeches were made. I will 
quote the words spoken a century ago by Adolphe Thiers. Thiers, 
who was hostile to a policy of close understanding with Great 
Britain, realised none the less the usefulness of this rapproche- 
ment. He says: 

“ For my part I cannot give up this fine and noble alliance, founded, 
as it is, not only on material power, but also on the moral force of prin- 
ciple. For when we are with England we are not obliged to lower our 
colours, as we should have to do in the case of any of the other alliances 
we have been advised to conclude. In an agreement with England we 
are both free to display our colours. They bear the device of ‘ Quali- 
fied Freedom and World Peace ’.”’ 


I think that Thiers’s argument is still of value, in that it explains 
why we should pursue a common policy, the more so that our 
adversaries in Europe endeavour at all times, and by every means, 
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to separate us. The German plan has sought for the last two 
years to divide France and Great Britain. We should con- 
front the manceuvres of Germany with a united front, while still 
allowing for freedom of discussion and for certain divergencies 
of view. We have a certain common interest, and above all a 
common morality to defend. If Germany employs the traditional 
tactics of ‘‘ Divide et impera,’”’ should not we democracies use the 
same strategy against our adversaries? Above all, I believe that 
we must avoid a policy which would set a seal upon the union of 
Hitlerism and Fascism against us. If that union has already 
secretly been effected, then I believe that all the skill of our 
diplomacy should be directed towards destroying it, and towards 
separating those Powers who are showing evidence of their strength 
—I speak, here, for my own country—on the frontiers of the 
Rhine and of the Alps, and who, moreover, may be, in varying 
degrees, a danger to Great Britain. h 

I will not labour the point. At all events, the Italian policy 
and Hitler’s latest peace proposal have weakened the League of 
Nations. Now, the weakening of the League means an armaments 
race. Bene, in a speech before the Foreign Affairs Committee 
of the Czechoslovakian Chamber, said that in view of the lack of 
definite assurance that the system of mutual assistance will 
really function, it is essential that Czechoslovakia should intensify 
its policy of national defence. And I think that the small Powers, 
the average Powers, are agreed on this point, believing, and with 
reason, that the actual machinery is too slowly set in motion, and 
that a delayed decision will in the majority of cases nullify all 
the benefits of international action. 

Thus, we must have a definite policy, a policy that is swift in 
execution, a clear-cut policy which will restore confidence to the 
Governments and to public opinion. By a clear-cut policy I 
mean one which takes decisions and makes choices. There is a 
conviction, in certain quarters, that if, last October, Great Britain 
had taken the initiative of closing the Suez Canal, the other 
States Members would have supported her. Elsewhere we note 
the impression, even the certainty, that if after the German 
coup de force in March France had taken coercive measures 
Great Britain would have backed her up. All these reflexions, 
however, are but regrets for what is past. It is possible that 
individual action within the framework of the League might have 
led to collective action. I donot know. But what I do know is 
that inaction led to inaction, and that inaction favoured the 
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Would that we could have done, once and for all, with this 
policy of bargaining, with this detestable blackmail, with these 
conversations in which Italy says to France: ‘If you will raise 
sanctions against us, we will support you on the Rhine!’”’ and 
France says to Great Britain : ‘‘ If you will support us on the Rhine 
we will support you in the Mediterranean!” This is not a 
policy—it is bargaining, it is blackmail. I think it is time we gave 
up such practices. 

Other things, too, must be renounced; the policy which con- 
sists in always threatening, and always in vain. At the time of 
Germany’s rearmament, we said: “ Don’t let us catch you at 
that again, or you will see what we shall do!” Yet the Locarno 
Powers, after a violation of the pact in March 1936, were still 
feebler. Before Italy’s aggression we said: “If you commit 
an act of aggression, we shall carry out all our threats!’’ Yet 
we have to admit that in the spring we were far weaker than we 
had been last autumn. This is a policy which encourages the 
aggressor, which stimulates aggression, which encourages the 
“morale” which condones aggression because it has succeeded. 
There is a French proverb which runs : ‘“‘ Free shaves to-morrow.” 
I have the feeling that in the last few months people have been 
thinking: ‘‘ To-morrow right will come before might.” Yes, 
but we do not want it to be to-morrow, which is the same as never. 
I believe that now, to-day, is the time to begin organising the 
society in which right shall come before might. 

At all events, I believe I have shown that we are in a very 
serious tangle, and that the best way of emerging from it is to say : 
‘« These evil practices have failed. We are going to negotiate on 
a new basis, we are going to take stock of the situation.”” We 
must recognise that we have made mistakes. There is never 
any humiliation in saying: “ We have been mistaken, we have 
been using the wrong methods.”’ To insist that we had been right 
all along would, I believe, discourage everyone, because everyone 
thinks that events have proved us to be in the wrong. We must 
not cling to past errors. 

Now that France has been given an opportunity of modifying 
her policy, now that the French people have voted for new men 
and a new policy, I earnestly hope that my country will offer to 
Europe, and will impose on certain states in Europe, a new 
atmosphere, the atmosphere of true peace. In a word, I wish 
that France may achieve abroad what has been achieved by other 
nations in the field of internal politics, and that, as soon as pos- 
sible, the French Government, in collaboration with the British 
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Government, may initiate within the framework of the League of 
Nations an international New Deal. 


Summary of Discussion. 


PROFESSOR WEBSTER thought that in the plan for the future re- 
organisation of the League M. Kayser would find that he had much 
support in the Centre and Left of Great Britain, and even, to a certain 
extent, of the Right. 

He asked whether the new French Government would adopt a 
different attitude with regard to the Abyssinian affair from the last, 
in which much depended as regards the attitudes of the two peoples 
towards one another in the future. 


Mrs. HAROLD WILLIAMS said that for once the reproach of illogical- 
ness, so often made against the British in contradistinction to French 
logic, could not be maintained. For the French, while pretending to a 
respect almost amounting to veneration for liberty, allied themselves 
with the Communists of Moscow who had no respect for liberty what- 
ever. M. Kayser had mentioned two countries where there was 
no longer any democracy, but he had forgotten the third—Russia. 
Was it not reaction against Communism which had turned Germany 
and Italy towards dictatorship? It was Communism which had 
opened the door to the Nazis and the Fascists. 


COMMANDER WILLIAM Ross associated himself with Professor 
Webster’s remarks. He believed there was a great body of British 
citizens who would not accept the shameful betrayal of Ethiopia. 
He wished to emphasise further the fact that British public opinion 
considered that France had let Great Britain down, by blocking the 
sanctionary measures which should have been taken against Italy. 


Mr. J. H. Humpureys asked who had taken the first step in forming 
the ‘‘ Popular Front’’? What part had the Radical-Socialist party 
played in its formation? Further, although there had been this 
victory for the Left, would there be a stable Left Government? In 
1924 there was a victory of the Left at the elections but, owing to the 
fact that one of the large parties that helped to win this victory refused 
subsequently to take any responsibility for forming and sustaining 
a government, a Left Government could not function. Would there 
be any difference thistime? A large party, the Communist, had already 
announced its non-acceptance of responsibility. 

He challenged the phrase ‘‘ the weakness of the League.’’ It was 
a phrase which hid the real facts. It was not the League, but the 
nations that were weak, particularly France and England, who failed 
to give the leadership of which they were capable. Fifty nations had 
been ready to follow the lead of these countries, if they had had the 
courage and vision which the situation demanded. 

If he had rightly understood, M. Kayser appeared to favour the 
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idea of Regional Leagues. In this case was Algeria part of Europe? 
Algeria sent deputies to the Parliament at Paris. Further, was 
Abyssinia part of Europe? Italy could raise an army of Abyssinians. 
This fact afiected materially the countries in South-East Europe, 
and indeed Great Britain and the Dominions. If Regional Leagues 
were suggested, they should be discussed not in terms of mere physical 
geography but in terms of the actual political facts. 


Mr. DENzA said that until the financial and economic aspect of 
France’s internal régime was cleared up, he did not think that she 
would ever be able to carry out any strong political action. To do that 
France would have to go through the phase that Great Britain had 
gone through in 1931, when she devalued her currency. At that mo- 
ment France had about a thousand million pounds’ worth of gold, 
flourishing trade, no unemployment. In five years the situation had 
completely changed. She had an unbalanced budget, her people re- 
fused to be taxed, or evaded taxes. She had had financial scandals 
which had not been altogether probed to the bottom. In Mr. Denza’s 
opinion it was absolutely necessary for the French to devalue the franc, 
and then to impose taxes and see that they were collected. Then 
France would not be a country where every Frenchman with any 
capital wanted to get it out of the country as quickly as possible. 


Mr. A. G. LiAs said that in regard to what the lecturer had said 
about France desiring disarmament one had to think very carefully 
what people meant when they talked about disarmament. France 
usually meant that Germany should disarm. France would not 
do so, and neither would Great Britain. If Germany did agree to 
disarm, how many French people would believe that she would actually 
do so? Disarmament was not the right way to approach the problem. 
Disarmament was not a cause, but an effect. What was necessary 
was to strengthen the armaments of those States who were prepared 
to uphold law and order so that they could effectively deal with any 
aggressor State. Then we had got to build up a real system of inter- 
national justice as well as economic and financial cooperation on an 
international scale. When we had done this real disarmament would 
come naturally. Also the time to start this campaign for law and order 
was now, in the case of Italy and Ethiopia. 


Mr. CARRUTHERS said that there had been some suggestion in the 
Petit Parisien of establishing a League of Nations Air Base in Czecho- 
slovakia. Would the lecturer say how much support this proposition 
had received from French public opinion ? 

Secondly, if immunity were allowed to Italy after what she had done 
in Ethiopia, was there not a grave danger that the Balkan countries, 
who were afraid of Italian aggression, and under strong economic 
pressure from Germany, would gravitate towards the German political 
orbit ? 
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S1R OSBORNE MANCE said that he had had conversations with several 
business men in Paris on the international situation. They had all 
considered the Abyssinian question to be over. They gave as their 
reason for not supporting sanctions whole-heartedly that if they had 
done so it might have led to war; and in the event of war with Italy they 
were quite certain that Germany would immediately attack France. 
They went on to say that in the event of Germany attacking France, 
which she would certainly do inside of five years, they wanted Italy 
with them besides Great Britain. Italy would only join them if Great 
Britain were there too. He had then put it to them that Italy would 
gain far more by winning a war with Germany against France and Eng- 
land than vice-versa. This point of view had apparently not occurred 
to them, and Sir Osborne would like the speaker’s views on this subject. 

Another thing he was told was that in France an election had nothing 
to do with the foreign situation. A Frenchman voted for the fellow 
who at Paris would get the most for him, he did not consider anything 
else until afterwards. 


Miss SANDERS said that she had understood M. Kayser to say that 
the French Communists had supported the Left-Wing Parties in the 
cause of liberty and individualism. She had understood that the French 
Communists had joined with the rest of the Left Front, instead of oppos- 
ing them as formerly, after receiving orders to that effect from the 
Komintern in Moscow. This had been done in Spain, was now being 
done in France, and it looked as if it might be attempted in England. 
To those who looked upon Communism as the greatest danger there 
was to liberty and justice, and regarded Russia as the worst form of 
tyranny that had ever existed, this was most alarming. The strenuous 
resistance of the French Left-Wing Group to both Facism and Nazism 
because they were a peril to freedom, seemed hardly logical or com- 
patible with their approval of an alliance with Soviet Russia. 

Secondly, how did M. Kayser expect his reformed League to work? 
The obligations and risks of the various countries belonging to the 
League were so unequal in regard to either economic or military 
sanctions. All democracies were entirely dependent on _ public 
opinion, and the people were obviously unwilling to run the risks and 
face the economic losses which it forced them to incur. How could 
any Government, therefore, be relied on to carry out its obligations ? 

How did M. Kayser propose to persuade the four great nations, 
the United States, Germany, Japan and Brazil, now outside the League, 
to join it? Moreover, Italy could hardly be considered a reliable 
Member of the League at the moment. 

Miss Sanders said that she did not believe that a reformed League 
would succeed any better than the present one, which had completely 
failed. 

She would therefore like to see the League entirely scrapped; 
its lack of realism was a menace and only prevented the various nations 
from doing their bit to maintain peace. The greatest factor in main- 
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taining world peace had hitherto been the British Empire, and its 
beneficial action was now being hampered by the League of Nations. 


Mr. WICKHAM STEED (in the Chair) said that he wished to empha- 
sise the fact that in Great Britain people were not satisfied that the 
Italo-Abyssinian conflict was now over. When the French Govern- 
ment had suggested some little time ago that it would be desirable 
to re-form the Stresa front, it had been explained to them that people 
in Great Britain felt a moral repugnance to any collaboration with 
an aggressor country which had deliberately employed mustard gas 
against natives unprovided with any means of defence. Further, 
the policy of M. Laval had had a very serious effect on British opinion. 
To an old friend, a Frenchman, Mr. Steed had said that M. Laval had 
killed something in England, whereupon the Frenchman had replied 
that unfortunately M. Laval had also killed something in France. 
Now M. Léon Blum had a chance of reviving that thing which M. 
Laval had killed, which was our belief in the sincerity of French 
devotion to the principle of collective security for the sake of collective 
security. 

Mr. Steed agreed with Miss Sanders in not believing in the pos- 
sibility of ‘‘reforming’’ the League—but for quite different reasons. 
The fundamental point in any reinforcement of the League must be a 
return to that non-neutrality upon which the League had been founded. 
That principle would have to be agreed to in advance before there 
could be any real cooperation between France and Great Britain on 
the subject. 

Another thing which had astonished the British public during the 
last few months had been the fact that the greater part of the Parisian 
press could be turned in a certain direction by influences which seemed 
to have no bearing upon the true interests of France. There had been 
a very strong campaign of sustained vilification against Great Britain. 
If that sort of “ public opinion ’’ could influence the Government, 
or if it were manufactured by the Government, how could we get a 
working agreement on the basis of spontaneous opinion ? 

Mr. Steed was grateful to Sir Osborne Mance for speaking of his 
conversations in Paris. Two well-informed important Frenchmen 
in London had told him only a few days ago that, in their view, the 
Abyssinian affair was over, to which he had replied that Mussolini 
had not yet begun the mise-en-valeur of Abyssinia, always supposing 
that she had any value. Mr. Steed had suggested that France would 
have to help Mussolini financially ; and when the two Frenchmen had 
denied this, he had explained to them that, if they really wanted Italy’s 
help against Hitler, Italy, besides financial help, would certainly want 
some compensation. Though Mussolini might not ask for Algiers, 
he would hardly be content with less than Tunis! In these circum- 
stances it would be better immediately to turn one’s attention to the 
strengthening of the League, and to stand up against successful 
banditry before it was too late. 
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M. JACQUES KAYSER, in reply, said that, by dint of closer contact 
with Great Britain, France had come to a deeper appreciation of the 
beauties and advantages of illogicalness! The contrary was also true; 
and in the Italo-Abyssinian affair the British had exercised a power 
of logic worthy of Poincaré. 

With regard to internal politics M. Kayser said that one of the 
first measures which he would like to see taken by the Government 
would be that freedom should be restored to the French Press, and 
a ban laid upon all foreign intervention, whether direct or indirect. 
He personally was in favour of the suppression of any subvention from 
an unspecified source. 

Replying to Mr. Humphreys, who asked about the origin of the 
Front Populaire, or, to give it its exact title, the Rassemblement 
Populaire, M. Kayser said that it came into being in the month of 
June 1935, as a result of spontaneous reaction against the manifesta- 
tions of the Croix de Feu. It was essentially an anti-Fascist movement ; 
it owed its formation to the initiative of the ‘‘ Comité de Vigilance des 
Intellectuels antifascistes,’’ whose three leaders were Professor Rivet, 
Alain the philosopher, and Langevin of the Académie des Sciences. 
Its central committee consisted of delegates from the nine most power- 
ful republican and democratic organisations, some seventy-five of which 
joined the Rassemblement. The big demonstration of July 14th, 1935, 
had shown that Fascism was doomed to failure. Subsequently it was 
agreed that it would be more politic to remain united and in touch with 
each other, and it was unanimously decided to keep the Committee in 
existence, to keep an eye on matters generally, and partly to make some 
attempt to formulate a common programme. M. Kayser added that 
all decisions of the Rassemblement Populaire had to be unanimous. 
One single veto was cnough to prevent a resolution being passed. 

In reply to a question as to what were the hopes of a stable govern- 
ment without the participation of the Communists, M. Kayser suggested 
that there was a considerable difference between 1924 and 1936. 
In 1924 there was no numerical majority of the Left, but today there 
was an absolute majority, even if the Communists seceded. The collab- 
oration of the Communists had been accepted without difficulty. or 
dislike, but with open eyes. Their adhesion might be a tactical man- 
ceuvre, but since the Fascist rising of February 6th, 1934, the French 
Communists had expressed their readiness to fight for democratic 
liberty; and later they declared themselves in favour of national 
defence. Given the fact of their new programme, it was impossible to 
refuse their collaboration. The rising of February 6th, 1934, was at 
once a thunderbolt and a warning to the French Left, and they took due 
count of the fact that they must unite together. M. Kayser was not 
quite sure that the French Communists were acting only on orders 
from Moscow. The “ Rassemblement Populaire ’’ corresponded to 
what the country wanted, and the Communists could not have opposed 
a spontaneous movement. 

Replying to Mrs. Harold Williams’ question regarding the relation 
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between France and the Soviet Union, M. Kayser said that France 


desired peaceful relations with all States, no matter what their internal 
régime might be. Moreover it seemed to him that Russia had a quite 
especial interest in maintaining peace. France had no desire to revive 
a dead alliance condemned by history—the Franco-Tsarist alliance. 
Conditions were no longer the same. He believed that the Soviet 
Union was developing in the direction of a more democratic régime. 

As to Mr. Denza’s question about devaluation, M. Kayser believed 
that devaluation was the least inadvisable method, provided it was a 
voluntary action and not a measure taken owing to force of circum- 
stances. M. Blum had given his official pronouncement against 
devaluation, but it might well be that in practice he would come to 
change his opinion. 

As to the article in the Petit Parisien referred to, M. Kayser em- 
phasised that recent events had proved once more that the Paris 
daily Press in no way represented public opinion. 

Coming back to the important question raised by Professor Webster 
and others with regard to the Italo-Abyssinian conflict, and the main- 
tenance of sanctions, M. Kayser thought that before everything else 
it was necessary to know where one was going. They must go to Geneva 
with a clearly-defined policy. On those conditions, if sanctions were 
continued, care must above all be taken to avoid that lack of precision 
which had been the great handicap of the League of Nations in dealing 
both with Abyssinia and with Germany. If France and Great Britain 
had known exactly how far they would go, the situation would not be 
what it was today. Before going to Geneva each country must know 
what the other country wanted. If sanctions were reinforced, the risk 
of war must be borne in mind. If they were ready to go to all lengths, 
they must be prepared to make war on Italy not only in Africa but also 
in Europe. 

M. Kayser fully realised the reproaches that might be made against 
French policy of the preceding autumn—a policy to which his own 
party had been opposed. Now a change had taken place. But the 
situation had changed too. Once aggression had taken place, the crime 
was already committed. The realistic policy must allow of the re- 
construction of the League of Nations. If it were possible to go on 
as they were with the certainty of winning, well and good. But if, 
after a careful study of the problem, it was found to be too late, then 
the fact must be frankly admitted and reconstruction undertaken. 
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By OwEN LATTIMORE 


and competitive alliances. 











THE traveller returning from the Far East notices at once that 
the West still regards Far Eastern problems as matters of local 
Far Eastern origin and importance. This attitude is not to be 
found in the Far East itself, where it is assumed as a matter of 
course that ‘‘ the Far Eastern question ”’ is not only linked with 
the problems of Western Europe and America, but is actually 
governed by the balance of power and the direction of policy in 
nations that are not a part of the Far East. In China, especially, 
it is taken for granted that the policy of Japan on the’ continent 
of Asia, which is the dynamic factor in the Far East, is governed 
from afar by the relations between the Soviet Union and Japan, 
which in turn are modified by the relations between the Soviet 
Union and Western Europe, which, again, are dependent on the 
success or failure of the League of Nations in dealing with Italy. 

Chinese, whatever the colour of their political opinions, are 
likely to preface any discussion of Sino-Japanese problems with 
a reference to Italy, the League and Abyssinia. If, they argue, 
Italy can be prevented from making good its conquest of Abyssinia, 
then the present approximation to a world system of collective 
security can be patched up. If, on the other hand, Italy succeeds 
in defying the League, and the nations which have played their 
hands through the League, then all that remains of the idea of 
collective security will be replaced—even if the name of the 
League be salvaged—by relatively open and relatively sinister 
power alliances. The acute problem local to the Far East is that 
of Japan; but whether Japan turns to a cautious policy of con- 
serving its gains or a bold policy of further conquest depends, 
obviously, on whether Western Europe and the rest of the world 
really stake the survival of civilisation on their ability to make a 
collective system work, or whether they adopt for themselves, 
and therefore, by implication, permit in others, a policy of armed 


For the foreigner resident in the Far East this is an ironic 
reversal of one of the old, smug and stupid catchwords about 


1 Address given at Chatham House on May 5th, 1936, with Major-General 
Sir Neill Malcolm, K.C.B., D.S.O., in the Chair. 
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China. ‘‘ When China sets its house in order,’’ we have been 
told for years, ‘““the Far Eastern situation will be clarified.” 
The fact is, and always has been, that the signal for setting the 
house in order, or for demolishing it altogether, will be given in 
the Far West. Not only the question of whether Japan chooses 
a policy of continued conquest or falls back on a defensive policy, 
but even the direction and sequence of possible Japanese wars of 
expansion in Outer Mongolia, in China, or in the Southern Pacific 
depend on the possible regrouping of the Western nations. What 
China and the rest of the Far East want to know is whether the 
West can set its house in order, and whether it will. 

Since I have been asked to discuss Russo—Japanese relations, 
these are necessary reservations. I am not qualified to make an 
internal analysis of the policy of either Japan or the Soviet 
Union, and must take up a point of view geographically limited 
to North China and Mongolia. For the fair presentation of such 
a point of view it is necessary to emphasise the fact that there is 
no longer any such thing as “the Far Eastern question,” 
limited to the Far East. There is only the Far Eastern aspect of 
world problems. It is true that when a Mongol arrives in Peking 
from one of the Silingol principalities of Chahar province, or one 
of the Olanchab principalities of Suiyuan province, he is always 
asked, as a matter of routine, what the Japanese are doing in his 
part of the world; but he himself is likely to ask, first, not whether 
Japan has made fresh demands on Nanking, or even whether 
General Doihara is in Peking or Tientsin or Dairen, but whether 
Mussolini has got the upper hand over Abyssinia and the League 
of Nations, or whether Germany has chiselled another link out of 
the Versailles handcuffs. 

If these reservations are borne in mind, the local, Far Eastern 
aspects of Russo-Japanese relations may be considered with less 
risk of distortion. The first definition which it is essential to 
make is that Japan is the dynamic factor, not the Soviet Union. 
In terms of the geographical area brought under control, the con- 
quest of Manchuria, begun in 1931, has been enormously successful. 
In other respects it has been an increasingly embarrassing failure. 
So far from having solved any of the fundamental problems of 
Japan, it has merely enlarged the area within which those prob- 
lems have to be faced, so that any action taken from now on must 
be on a much larger scale, and therefore potentially more dangerous 
both to the internal structure of power in Japan and, inter- 
nationally, to the countries which live under the shadow of Japanese 
expansionism. 
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Moreover, Japan started in 1931 a process that has got to 
go on, as far at least as Japan itself is concerned. It can only be 
halted by some nation other than Japan. The idea that Japan 
acquired, in Manchuria, a sufficiency of raw materials and enough 
elbow-room to solve its problems for the near future, is untenable, 
and so is the idea that Japan is only accomplishing, in the twentieth 
century, what other nations did in the nineteenth—a theory which 
leads to the reasoning that if Japan can only be accommodated 
with the necessary empire in Asia, at the expense of some country 
like China, the initial period of anxiety on the part of nations 
which already have their empires will be followed by stability, in 
a Far East protected by the Japanese “ bulwark against Bol- 
shevism.” As far as the latter of these ideas is concerned, it is 
enough to point out that the internal instability of Japan is already 
acute, because of the imposition of a superstructure of twentieth- 
century factories and foreign trade on an agrarian foundation of 
rice-paddy peasants. The addition of an Asiatic empire, in so 
far as it has already been accomplished, has merely heightened the 
incongruity between superstructure and under-structure; not to 
mention the fact that the idea of basing twentieth-century forms 
of power and politics on an as yet incomplete empire of nineteenth- 
century type involves an attempt at making time run backwards 
and forwards simultaneously. 

If the resources of Manchuria exactly balanced the deficiencies 
of Japan, the situation might have been eased; but they do not. 
In all such basic requirements as coal, iron and oil, Japan remains 
inadequately supplied. The ‘‘ economic bloc’’ between Japan and 
Manchukuo does not even provide Japan with a satisfactory selling 
market, because the overwhelming majority of the Manchurian 
Chinese are peasants. They cannot become adequate consumers 
of Japanese manufactured products unless their standard of living 
is raised; but this could not be done without raising them above 
the standard of the Japanese peasant, who has already to be kept 
at an appallingly low level in order to supply Japanese industry 
with cheap labour, cheaply fed and housed and clothed. The 
economy of Japan, in spite of the conquest of Manchuria, remains 
a foreign-trade economy. 

In this connection the fact has already been brought out, in 
studies made at Chatham House,! that the Japanese cannot be 
permanently successful sellers until they are also buyers: they 
must be able to buy at prices that are profitable to others, in 


1 See, for instance, ‘‘Competition in the World Textile Market,” by Oliver 
L. Lawrence, Pacific Affairs, June 1934. 
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order to create potential customers for themselves. In Man- 
churia, however, and in North China, they are not buyers at 
satisfactory prices. They have to get their raw materials as 
cheaply as possible, which means that their foreign trade is still 
geared to a standard of cheap raw materials within the reach of 
their imperial power, manufactured by cheap labour in Japan 
itself, and dumped on the world market at cut-rate prices. The 
result is that even with Manchuria to feed their industries, their 
trade creates commercial antagonism backed up by such political 
measures as tariffs and quotas, forming a ring of hostility around 
Japan. 

At the same time, Japan has found in Manchuria occupation 
and promotion for a certain number of the military, and employ- 
ment for a certain number of civilian administrators, clerks and 
so on. There has been enough investment in railways and 
heavy industry to take up some of Japan’s financial energy; 
but all of this does not amount to a solution of Japan’s problems 
as a whole, and it is now seen, even in Japan, that it cannot pro- 
vide a solution. There is a very general feeling, both among the 
Chinese of North China and the Mongols of Inner Mongolia, that 
those responsible for Japanese policy dare not face the Japanese 
nation with the confession that Manchuria has been a failure. 
The psychological reaction would be too dangerous. Since, 
however, Manchuria has provided alleviations for some Japanese 
interests and some of the Japanese people, both Chinese and 
Mongols are inclined to anticipate that what will be said in Japan 
is that Manchuria was the right medicine, but not a big enough 
dose. From this it follows that another swig out of the same 
bottle may easily be recommended as the right way to complete 
the cure. 

China, so far, has been the bottle, and there are many people 
in Western countries who have been able to comfort themselves 
for the sufferings of China with the thought that there is no other 
bottle in sight; but this appears to me to be a far from reliable 
form of comfort. There is always the possibility that some of the 
empiricists of empire in Japan may think they discern the same 
medicine in other bottles. Chief among the beneficiaries of 
conquest in Manchuria have been those Japanese who already 
had interests in Manchuria. Granted that Manchuria has not 
solved the major problems of Japan, there is no reason why other 
Japanese, with interests elsewhere, should not demand that the 
next effort toward expansion be directed toward quarters which 
would benefit their interests. For the truth is that Japan may 
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strike out next in any one of a number of directions—toward the 
forests and fisheries and oil of eastern Siberia and the Maritime 
Province, toward the cotton and minerals of North China, toward 
the relatively rich and undeveloped coast and hinterland of South 
China, or toward the rubber, oil and tropical products of the 
South Pacific, from the Philippines to Netherlands India. It 
might be different if there were any possibility that North China 
and Manchuria, taken together, could be made an all-sufficient 
answer for Japan’s needs; but it is increasingly plain, at least to 
residents of the Far East, that Japanese ambition has no single 
and inevitable goal. There is no one thing, outside of Japan, that 
can be called “the” solution of “‘the’’ Japanese problem: there 
is only a series of alternative solutions, all of them unsatisfactory, 
for a problem that can really be solved only in Japan itself. 

In other words, Japanese expansionism cannot be described 
as an irresistible attraction toward some lodestone of need that lies 
outside of Japan itself. On the contrary, the driving-power of 
the Japanese urge to empire is generated by conflicts within the 
economy and society of Japan itself, which force the rulers of 
Japan to look outward for a solution, in the hope of finding some 
country which they can make pay for the fact that Japan has not 
an harmonious society or a balanced economy. It is for this 
reason that the greatest danger of Japanese aggression is its 
unpredictability; it must strike somewhere, and it will most 
probably strike toward the quarter which appears weakest. 
From this it follows that the Far Eastern question cannot be 
considered a local problem; it depends on the grouping of the 
great nations of the world, and on calculations of the allies which 
may come to the aid either of Japan or of the next country which 
feels the weight of Japanese pressure. 

Here it is advisable to consider for a moment the nature of 
what is called Japanese militarism. The distinction, so popular 
in the West, between civil and military policies in Japan appears 
to me to be an illusion. Little as I know of the internal structure 
of Japan, I agree, after watching the course of Japanese policy in 
Manchuria and North China, with those Chinese who say that the 
only difference between a Japanese of the army or navy and a 
Japanese liberal politician is that the militarists usually stand for 
immediate action, while the liberals advocate delayed action. 
In practice, military and civilian interests are committed to the 
same form of expansion. Moreover, the army appears to inter- 
penetrate civil life, and to have especially close connections with 
the peasantry. Like the navy, it is also closely related with all 
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kinds of industrial and commercial interests. In the same way, 
the peasantry has its spokesmen in the army, while industrial and 
financial interests have their spokesmen in both the army and 
the navy. When, therefore, questions of high policy have to be 
considered, it cannot be said that there is a clear distinction 
between the military and the civilian view. Conflict of opinion 
relates to the timing of efforts of expansion, to the allotment of 
position and profit within Japan, and to the effect, on different 
groups within Japan, of possible costs and benefits in different 
regions outside of Japan; but each of the groups thus in conflict 
with one another is partly military, partly naval and partly civilian 
in composition. Perhaps the simplest way of putting it would be 
to say that each of the many groups within the army and navy is 
the striking-arm of one of the groups that seek to dominate 
civilian interests. 

In this connection I may interpolate a conversation which I 
had with a Mongol representative who was on his way to Nanking, 
to consult the Chinese Government. His views may be summarised 
as follows : 


We Mongols have never been able to put our point of view across 
among the Chinese. They suspect us. They have a guilty conscience 
about the way they have treated us in the past, and therefore suspect 
us of playing them against the Japanese. I have got to persuade them, 
if possible, that in the present case Mongol interests and Chinese 
interests are at one, and that unless we present a united front, it will 
be disastrous for both of us. 


A few weeks later he came back, extremely depressed, saying 
that he had been able to make no progress, and that the Mongols 
would soon be forced to deal with the Japanese, and would be 
the victims of different factions among the Japanese, as they had 
been in dealing with the Chinese. I suggested that in negotiating 
with the Chinese, the crucial difficulty had been the conflict of 
interests between provincial governments and the Central Govern- 
ment, whereas General Minami was virtually the dictator of 
Manchuria, being concurrently Commander of the Kuantung 
army (the army of occupation), Governor of the Kuantung Leased 
Territory, and Ambassador Plenipotentiary to Manchukuo, so 
that at least the Mongols would have to deal with only one man, 
and that man the head of the paramount Japanese military 
faction. To this he answered more or less as follows : 

The raising of the Japanese representative in Manchuria to the 


position of a virtual dictator has actually made the political approach 
much more difficult. A Japanese vested with such powers in Man- 
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churia immediately becomes a political figure in Japan itself. He can- 
not act as a dictator, in spite of his powers. Like any politician, he 
must try to get as many votes as possible in his favour, and as few as 
possible against him. Under him, in Manchuria, in the Kuantung 
army which you foreigners think of as a united force, there are any 
number of factions, which he cannot control, for fear of the political 
repercussion in Japan. He therefore has to let all of them go as 
near the limit as possible before curbing them. 


This presentation of the case may well explain in part the 
kind of situation that has existed recently in the Hailar region, 
on the frontier of Manchukuo and Outer Mongolia, where ap- 
parently some Japanese military interests have boldly acted 
against other Japanese military interests; and it may be recalled, 
also, that one result of the recent political assassinations in Japan 
was the resignation of General Minami. 

As a result of the fact that Japan politically is controlled 
neither by “the military’ nor by “ the civilians,’ but by al- 
ternating groups each of which is partly military and partly 
civilian in composition, and likely to be characterised by interest 
in a particular region of expansion, peoples like the Chinese and 
the Mongols have no real Japan with which to deal. Writers and 
readers of articles about the Far East are familiar with a complaint 
that is a companion to the demand that China “ set its house in 
order ’’—the complaint that “ China ”’ and “ the Chinese Govern- 
ment ’’ are not the same thing, because the Chinese Government 
does not always or necessarily represent all of the provinces, 
much less all of the people. Yet the Chinese actually find a 
difficulty of this kind in dealing with Japan. \ Many of them feel 
that it is not Japan with which Chinese representatives attempt 
to deal, but a series, between which there is no valid continuity, 
of civilian-military cliques, each of which holds the controlling 
power of Japan in an uncertain grasp for an indefinite period, and 
may be displaced at any moment by assassination or political 
manceuvre, giving place to another group which is of similar 
composition, but does not accept responsibility for the commit- 
ments of its predecessors. The uncertainty and discontinuity 
are more typical of ‘‘ understandings ’’ between successive Chinese 
and Japanese Governments than of agreements between Japan 
and other nations, because ever since 193I the most important 
negotiations between China and Japan have been conducted, at 
least partly, in secret, so that it is not always clear whether, in a 
given issue, a published or an unpublished clause will be construed 
as having the superior validity. 
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The Nanking Government has perhaps felt that it would not 
commit itself to definite, final understandings with successive 
Japanese Governments which have neither been definite nor 
continuous in their policies. Certainly it has been true ever since 
1931 that even the most humble concessions on the part of Nanking 
have never brought a final settlement with Japan, but have been 
subject to fresh interpretation at any.moment. The Nanking 
Government has thus been kept continuously on the retreat, 
without ever being able to make a firm stand along a line recog- 
nised both by itself and Japan. This accounts for the “ lack of 
sincerity’ which the Japanese have professed to detect in the 
Chinese Government; but it has also caused very wide criticism 
in China itself. 

It is also true, however, that the term “ China ”’ needs to be 
cautiously used. There are at least three major Chinas at the 
present time: Nanking’s China, Soviet China, and North China, 
under the shadow of Japan. Besides these there are various 
peripheral Chinas, like that of Canton. Because the recognised 
Government of China has been unable to keep up more than a 
yielding defensive ever since 1931, the initiative in criticism has 
gone over to its chief opponents, in Soviet China; and Soviet 
China, or the areas occupied, if you like, by agrarian rebellion, is 
the hardest question to be found in China to-day, and the question 
about which there is the least accurate and unprejudiced in- 
formation. The Red areas are not even permanently defined 
geographically, but this at least is plain: that Soviet China is 
by no means a China to be underestimated. 

In China recently there has been increasing talk about the 
idea of a united front of all Chinese parties against Japan, which 
means a united military front between Nanking and Soviet 
China. The questions that would be involved are so difficult that 
I cannot claim to speak with any authority, but my own guess is 
that most people in China have at the back of their minds, when 
they approach the idea of a united front, the following question : 
Would the united front be led and controlled by Nanking, or 
would the Chinese Communists be able to swamp Nanking and 
assume the leadership of the whole country? That, I suggest, is a 
question which may eventually be answered not in China, but in 
the Western world. Certainly there is a widespread feeling in China 
that Italy and Abyssinia will give the signal to Japan whether to 
entrench or whether to advance. What new alliances and group- 
ings of power are likely to reflect, in Europe, the changes in the 
balance of power in Africa and on the Suez route to the Far East ? 
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Will the first effect of the regrouping of power in Europe be 
armed peace or open war? It is difficult to see how any peace, 
even an armed peace, can fail to strengthen the western frontier 
of the Soviet Union; and peace in the West means an added risk 
to Japan in attacking the Soviet Union from the east. Will that 
mean that the Japanese will drive southward in China, giving up 
any idea of raiding Outer Mongolia and Siberia? And will that 
mean that other nations, or the West as a whole, will intervene to 
prevent Japan from getting a too-decisive control in China ? 
If they do, if there is any kind of intervention, military or political 
or financial, to support Nanking, then Nanking would be in a 
position of advantage—illusory perhaps, and characterised by all 
the dangers of a potential Kolchakism—as against the Chinese 
Communists. If Nanking were abandoned, then the Chinese 
Communists might well come out on top, so that the suggested 
united front would result simply in the taking over of Nanking’s 
armies by the Red armies. 

That, of course, is the alarm which Japanese publicity aims at 
creating in the Western world. The claim that Japan is the only 
bulwark against Bolshevism in the Far East is already familiar, 
and will be more and more loudly urged in the near future. It is 
a picturesque claim, but one which ignores the part played by 
Japanese pressure on China, Japanese refusal to grant Nanking 
any elbow-room whatever or to allow any Chinese leaders real 
power and real independence, in creating the “ Bolshevism ” 
which alarms Japan. It is Japanese pressure which is pushing 
China as a whole, in spite of the screen of the Nanking Govern- 
ment, toward the Soviet Union. Whether Nanking has a policy 
at all may be a matter of opinion; but irrespective of policy, it 
may be pointed out that the mere existence and position of the 
Nanking Government invite intervention from any country which 
would not like to see China either all Red or all Japanese. 

It is at this point that the question of the nature of Soviet 
policy in the Far East, and its relation to Japanese policy, becomes 
acute. Is there a competition between Soviet imperialism and 
Japanese imperialism? Personally, I do not think so; but the 
matter is obviously of the greatest importance, and ‘“ Soviet 
imperialism ” is a phrase which is likely to come into wide cir- 
culation, especially since the open declaration of Soviet support 
for Outer Mongolia, which can be interpreted as the assertion of a 
protectorate. Moreover, nobody but the Soviet Union knows 
what is really going on in Outer Mongolia. In the circumstances, 
hostile criticism of Outer Mongolia and the Soviet Union is likely 
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to have a free field, and for this very reason it seems to me im- 
portant that the relation between the two countries should be 
examined cautiously, even if only from the outside. 

My own information about Outer Mongolia comes entirely 
from anti-revolutionary Mongols who have fled from Outer 
Mongolia. Negative evidence of this kind could be expected to 
emphasise Russian control and the victimisation of the Mongols ; 
but it does not, and for this reason I am confident that there 
is an essential difference between Manchukuo and Outer Mongolia, 
and that the relation between Outer Mongolia and the Soviet 
Union, though close, cannot with a proper respect for words 
be called imperialistic. Relying on non-revolutionary Mongol 
information, I picture Outer Mongolia as a country under a 
Mongol Government which is communist in its leanings, but 
pre-communist in its programme. There are Russian advisers, 
experts and instructors of all kinds, including military officers, 
but the army is a Mongol army, under Mongol command—unless 
in very recent months, as the result of Japanese raids into Outer 
Mongolia, the Mongols have perforce requested a Soviet garrison 
and unified Soviet command of Russian and Mongol forces. 

The contrast between Outer Mongolia and Manchukuo may 
be briefly stated as follows: I know of no one whose honesty I 
respect who would predict that if all Japanese troops were with- 
drawn from Manchuria, there would be a general demand from the 
Manchurian Chinese for their return; but if all Soviet support 
were withdrawn from Outer Mongolia, I simply cannot imagine a 
general demand among the Mongols for either Japanese or Chinese 
overlordship—although I do believe that many Mongols, perhaps 
most Mongols, would prefer to arrive at a respectable status in the 
modern world by evolution rather than by revolution, if they 
could. Speaking, however, as dispassionately as possible, and 
for the moment not as a Mongol sympathiser but as an American 
observer, I am inclined to believe that among Mongols who have 
recently been under either Chinese or Japanese rule, there is a 
growing belief that there is no alternative between colonial 
subjection and outright revolution. 

Moreover, I think that this illustrates an extremely important 
phenomenon characteristic of present Soviet relations in the Far 
East, which may paradoxically be called negative accretion. While 
imperialism is, obviously, a result of the internal structure of 
imperialist nations, one of its regular external expressions is the 
process of reaching out to bring people under control, regardless 
of whether they wish to be brought under control. Japanese 
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imperialism is, obviously, a drive outward from a centre in 
Japan. I am not qualified to discuss the internal structure of 
the Soviet Union; but it seems to me that the present Soviet 
policy does not appear to have these external characteristics, 
although it may perhaps be argued that there was an approxi- 
mation to Soviet imperialism in 1926-1927, during the active 
cooperation between Soviet advisers and the Chinese Kuomintang. 
At the present time, more than one smaller nation, on the west as 
well as on the east of the Soviet Union, looks to it for support ; 
but I do not think, for instance, that the good relations between 
the Soviet Union and Czechoslovakia could possibly be attributed 
to Soviet imperialism. 

As for Outer Mongolia, it must be remembered that the very 
origins of the Outer Mongolian revolution were in the struggle 
against Chinese imperialism and the White Terror of Russian 
counter-revolutionaries like Ungern-Sternberg. Ever ‘since that 
time, Outer Mongolia has stood under the flank of the Soviet 
Union for protection, and has not needed to be bound to it by 
imperialistic devices. In other words, the Soviet Union has never 
had to conquer Outer Mongolia; it has only stood its own ground 
and offered to the struggling Mongol Republic the only support in 
sight. Such control as it has over Outer Mongolia is therefore 
the result, to a significant degree, of pressure from the side 
opposite to that on which Outer Mongolia borders with the Soviet 
Union. Fear, first of China and later of Japan, has kept Outer} 
Mongolia, since the beginning of its existence as a Republic, 
pressed close to the Soviet Union. 

There appear to be similar forces driving the Chinese Com- 
munists towards the Soviet Union, as a result of which the 
Japanese pressure inward on China furnishes the Soviet Union 
with ready-made potential allies. “The march north to the 
Third International ” is a phrase that has been used in China of 
the shift of the Chinese Communist armies from south of the 
Yangtze toward the far north-west; and this is not a phrase 
which implies a Soviet intervention on behalf of Chinese Com- 
munism. It is, in fact, that negative accretion which I have 
tentatively mentioned. All that the Soviet Union has had to do 
is to stand fast; because it has done so, Mongol revolutionaries 
and Chinese Communists will continue to drift toward it or 
actually to strain toward it. 

My knowledge both of Communism and of the Soviet Union is 
of the dangerously superficial kind. As an American, however, 
with the history of my own country in mind, I can see many 











































American characteristics in the Soviet Union. In territory and 
range of resources it is on an American scale, and in many of its 
ways of meeting its own problems it is possible to see, or to fancy, 
a twentieth-century equivalent of the United States in the 
nineteenth century. There is this also to-be remembered: that 
while Japan is confronted by alternatively unsatisfactory solutions 
for an insoluble problem, the Soviet Union, in view of the fact 
that taken simply on the map it is a natural base of power, and 
in view of its area and resources, is in a position in which any good 
system would work. The record of changes in the Communist 
“party line ’’ may even be described as a graph of the quest for 
efficiency; and every gain in efficiency brings an immediate 
response because of the immense resources that are available. 

With such advantages at its disposal, and with a steady 
accretion of sympathy in Mongolia, in China, and I think probably 
in Manchuria, it seems to me that the Soviet policy of peace can 
be adequately and soundly explained. There is no need for a 
Soviet imperialism which would lock horns with Japanese im- 
perialism, and it therefore cannot be said that a struggle between 
Japan and the Soviet Union is inevitable in the near future. On 
the contrary, it may even be said that mainland Asia is not 
necessarily the field in which the rise or crash of Japan will be 
determined. I have always felt myself that the mere fact of the 
establishment of Manchukuo opened up the question of the wide 
but weak territory of Mongolia, lying between Manchuria and 
Siberia; but I no longer feel that the only and inevitable line of 
Japanese expansion must cross Mongolia. There have been 
changes in the Far West as well as the Far East since 1931, and 
there are now so many alternatives that the next move of Japanese 
expansionism is, as I have already said, dangerous partly because 
of its unpredictability. 

The problem of Soviet—Japanese relations, therefore, cannot 
be called a local Far Eastern question. At the moment, Japan 
cannot be stopped by any forces rooted in the Far East; it could 
only be held within bounds by a combination of world forces. The 
possible combinations of world power depend, in turn, on the 
League of Nations or on the alternative of national offensive or 
defensive alliances. Even an armed peace, so long as peace is 
preserved, must take into account the security of the western 
frontiers of the Soviet Union, and thus automatically increase the 
strength of the Soviet Union on its Far Eastern frontier; which, 
once more, means that Japan may yet turn in another direction, 
either toward South China or even toward the South Pacific. 
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In much of the foregoing I have dealt with matters ranging 
beyond my proper sphere of competence; I cannot claim any 
special authority of knowledge or insight to justify what I have 
said, but then my object has not been to say the last word on any 
of the subjects discussed, but rather to draw attention to some of 
the involved and often dangerous factors in the Far Eastern 
situation. There is one point, however, that I feel I can reiterate 
with conviction: there is no longer any such thing as a “ Far 
Eastern question,’ considered as detached from the main complex 
of world affairs. There is only the Far Eastern aspect of world 
affairs ; and the growing opinion in the Far East itself, that world 
stability depends on whether the West can succeed in putting 
its house in order, demands full respect. 


Summary of Discussion. 


LiEvT.-COLONEL SMALLWOOD said that he himself had seen Urga in 
the days of Imperial Russia and the early days of Chinese influence, 
and he was quite convinced that the nation was liable to be a subject 
race. He would be glad to know if Mr. Lattimore thought there was 
likely to be a national Mongol movement. Russian control in Outer 
Mongolia could be compared with Japanese control in Manchuria. 
All government services were in Russian hands, he believed. 

The Japanese had evidently made mistakes in their handling of 
the Mongols in Manchukuo. Had the Russians been more successful 
in Outer Mongolia? Mr. Lattimore had said that the Russian was 
likely to receive more sympathy because he was defending Mongol soil 
against the penetration of the foreigner; but, after all, the Russian was 
himself a foreigner when he penetrated into Outer Mongolia. 


Mr. Lattimore said that he had no personal knowledge of Outer 
Mongolia, his information being derived from refugees. These refugees 
had most strongly confirmed the assumption that Outer Mongolia was 
not occupied by Russians in any manner comparable to the Japanese 
occupation of Manchuria. 

The Mongol point of view (in Inner Mongolia) was that for any 
effective Mongol national revival, it was necessary to include Outer 
Mongolia, the centre; Inner Mongolia, the fringe, was not enough. 
Before the Japanese had lost Mongol confidence, an Inner Mongolian 
invasion of Outer Mongolia, backed by the Japanese, might have been 
possible, to accomplish unification from the rim, as it were. That 
possibility had now entirely gone, and Outer Mongolia was the only 
hope of Mongol unity, which must come, if it came at all, from the 
centre. He had it on the best authority that Inner Mongolian troops 
would not fight against Outer Mongolia. 

The comparison between Mongolia and Manchuria was interesting, 
but difficult to make because there was so little first-hand information 
about Outer Mongolia; but Mongols had said to him that there was 
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all the moral difference in the world between the two. The association 
between the Soviet Union and Outer Mongolia had begun in 1921, after 
an appallingly mishandled Chinese attempt to recover control had 
been followed by the excesses of Ungern-Sternberg. Red troops had 
dealt with him and with various roving bands; they helped the 
Mongol revolutionaries to set up their own government, and left a small 
guard as a sort of moral support. After two or three years they had 
withdrawn, all their troops. The Russians were the first people who 
had kept their word with the Mongols, who were almost knocked flat 
with surprise. Had the Japanese withdrawn all their troops after 
they had set up Manchukuo, there might be a fair comparison between 
Outer Mongolia and Manchukuo. The Outer Mongolian Government 
had stood without a Russian garrison since 1924. 


Mr. PETER FLEMING considered that recent progress by the Japan- 
ese had been unusually discreet. They had, of course, their wireless 
stations, masquerading as veterinary establishments for the benefit of 
the Mongols, and they made expeditions. He remembered an occasion 
upon which he and Mr. Lattimore had lost their way and had inquired 
of two Mongols. The more stupid of the two had replied: ‘‘ If you 
want to get to Dolon Nor, all you have to do is to follow the tracks of 
the Japanese lorries.’’ But the other said, ‘‘ No, I think that is going a 
bit far. If you followed the tracks of Japanese lorries, you might get 
absolutely anywhere in Mongolia!’’ This was an apt comment, but 
in point of fact there were no Japanese garrisons in Chahar or Suiyuan. 

Mr. Fleming wished to know if Mr. Lattimore considered that an 
acceleration of Japanese ambitions would be likely to follow recent 
events in North Africa fairly soon. 


Mr. LATTIMoRE said he considered that the next step would depend 
entirely on what happened in Western Europe. A real occupation of 
Chahar and Suiyuan by the Japanese would only be practicable in 
conjunction with a general advance into Outer Mongolia or, alter- 
natively, into North China; otherwise it would represent too narrow a 
flank extension. Mr. Lattimore said that it was beyond his courage to 
predict how the situation would turn, but he thought that the Japanese 
lorry-tracks had probably not diminished. 


Mr. E. M. GULL asked two questions: (1) What was the relation 
between the present Russian treatment of Outer Mongolia, and the 
Russian treatment of the country in 1913? Mr. Gull had himself been 
in Urga shortly after the Russians had established what then appeared 
to be a fairly complete control of Outer Mongolia, and he considered 
that they had been there long enough to have established some sort of 
tradition. Was there a complete gap between that tradition and the 
policy of Russia to-day, or was there continuity ? 

(2) Mr. Lattimore had emphasised the fact that there were many 
Chinas, and that it was impossible to speak of China as a whole; but 
was it not possible to speak of China as a whole in relation to Japan? 
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Or did Mr. Lattimore imply that there was a party in China that was 
pro-Japanese and indifferent to what happened to the country at the 
hands of Japan? 

Mr. Gull said that he himself had brought away from his recent 
visit to China a strong impression of increased unity in respect to a 
number of questions, not only in respect of Japan. 


MR. LATTIMORE said that he considered Mr. Gull was probably quite 
right in suggesting that there was a general similarity between the 
Tsarist and Soviet policies in Outer Mongolia. Under both, the main 
consideration for Russia had not been acquisition of territory, but the 
setting up of a buffer State which should protect its own frontier while 
Russia attended to its own internal affairs. There were, of course, 
essential differences between the Tsarist and Soviet policies. The 
Tsarist policy was to back the Mongol princes against China, their 
overlord—thus itself becoming their overlord. By the time the 
Soviets arrived on the scene, the people of Outer Mongolia had suffered 
terribly, and their princes, having failed to provide adequaté leadership, 
were discredited. The Soviets had backed leaders from among the 
people, and in the long run these had turned out more stable. But 
the general idea of supporting a Mongol government, rather than taking 
over the country, was the same under both régimes. 

As regarded Mr. Gull’s second question, Mr. Lattimore did not think 
there was anybody of pro-Japanese opinion in China. At one time 
there had been some idea among certain Chinese that a deal with the 
Japanese might be possible, but the course of events in Manchuria and 
the trend in North China had shown that cooperation was impossible. 
The whole effect of Japanese rule was to reduce the Chinese to a coolie 
level, with no industrialists, no bankers, and no leading intelligentsia 
of their own. There was every reason to believe that the same thing 
would happen in any other part of China controlled by Japan. 

1 On reconsidering Mr. Guil’s important question, I find that I neglected one 
of the most important distinctions between Tsarist and Soviet policy toward 
Outer Mongolia—the question of exploitation. While the Tsarist Government 
supported the Mongol princes in political independence of China, it did not inter- 
vene to relieve the Mongols of their crushing commercial debts to Chinese traders, 
and at the same time it opened up the possibility of exploitation by Russian con- 
cessionaires. Under the present Outer Mongolian Republic commercial debts to 
Chinese traders—fantastically inflated by compound interest, and often supported 
in the past by association between Chinese traders and Mongol princes—have been 
repudiated. This economic measure had an important political effect in main- 
taining a barrier between Outer Mongolia and China. At the same time, both 
Soviet policy and Outer Mongolian policy rules out the possibility of profit-making 
Russian concessions in Outer Mongolia. Thus the political-economic barrier 
between Outer Mongolia and China is compensated for by lack of any such barrier 
between Outer Mongolia and the Soviet Union. 

On the whole, therefore, while it is possible to describe similarities between 
Tsarist and Soviet policy in Outer Mongolia, I suspect that these similarities are 
misleading. To speak with authority on this point would, however, require a 
knowledge both of Soviet theory and its application in Outer Mongolia which I 
do not possess.—O. L. 
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As regarded the unity of China, Mr. Lattimore considered that in 
spite of the strides in centralisation and control made by the National 
Government, the underlying difficulties were increasing. Chinese 
Communism was one of the great questions. Was it Communism, or 
simply agrarian rebellion? All kinds of things were being recon- 
structed in China, but the agrarian problem had not been solved. The 
cleavage between agrarian China and the Government, however power- 
ful the latter might be from a financial and military point of view, could 
not fail to become greater as long as these underlying difficulties 
remained. 


Mr. FRENCH wished to know if the recently published Japanese 
estimate of the size of the Russian army in the Far East—a quarter of 
a million men, and goo aeroplanes—was correct. 

If the Russians did not intend to use that army, why were they 
keeping it in the Far East? If Great Britain were to fill Gibraltar or 
British Guiana with troops, there would be natural suspicions in the 
adjacent countries. The Far East was an immense distance from 
Moscow, but Manchuria was absolutely next to Japan. China was a 
life-line to Japan. She was only a distant place to Russia, a side-line. 
China appeared to be a divided State. Did Mr. Lattimore consider 
that China, in her present condition, could withstand an attack from 
the Russian army ? 

Japan’s interest in China was strategic, economic and cultural. 
Japan considered that if China came under the rule of Soviet Russia, 
all the ancient Chinese culture would be destroyed. Taking these 
points into consideration, was not Japanese activity explainable, at any 
rate in Japanese eyes? 


Mr. Lattimore said that he was willing to accept Mr. French’s 
figures as to the size of the Soviet army in the Far East. But he 
considered that the comparison between its concentration and a 
possible concentration of British forces in Gibraltar was a false one, 
unless we assumed that the Spanish had already concentrated troops 
opposite Gibraltar. The building up of the Russian army in the Far 
East was entirely subsequent to the Japanese occupation of Man- 
churia, and to various incidents along the Siberian border. As to 
whether the Russians would use this army, he considered there was 
every likelihood of their doing so, in certain circumstances, and the 
fear of this had kept the Japanese from going beyond a few incidents. 

As far as the life-line estimate of Japanese relations with China was 
concerned, he considered that a maypole-line would be a more correct 
expression. 


SIR FREDERICK WHYTE said that in some of Mr. Lattimore’s 
previous writings he had said that the Japanese were so deeply com- 
mitted through the creation of Manchukuo as not to be able to draw 
back until they had also achieved something in the nature of a solution 
of the Mongol question, and that it was for that reason that the 
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possibility of a conflict between Russia and Japan in the Far East could 
not be ruled out, although it was not inevitable. The question 
was, “‘ Can it be avoided? ’’ It seemed as if Mr. Lattimore had found 
the answer, which was: “ Yes, on one condition, and that is if the 
western frontier of the Soviet Union is rendered so secure from attack 
by a European enemy that her power in the Far East becomes too great 
for Japan to risk a war with her.”’ 

If Mr. Lattimore was satisfied that European politics would give 
Russia that security on her western frontier which would enable her 
to strengthen her defence in the Far East, then the Far Eastern 
question was transformed. If the causes enumerated by him led 
Japan to limit the scope of her actions in North-east Asia, and to turn 
southwards, the resulting situation would closely concern both Great 
Britain and the United States. 


Mr. LATTIMORE said that the little he knew of European politics 
did not satisfy him in respect of any kind of security. The mainten- 
ance of peace in all Europe, however, involved the maintenance of the 
security of the Soviet western frontier. 

He admitted that in the past he had himself written that the 
Mongol question had to be settled before there was any final stability 
in the Far East. He had also written an article in which he said that 
Japan’s conquest of Manchuria had committed her to the continent, 
thereby relegating the Japanese navy to a defensive position; but he 
no longer thought so. Military aggrandisement had stimulated rather 
than supplanted maritime development, and the two would go on 
stimulating each other. 


Mr. W. J. Rose asked whether Mr. Lattimore considered that the 
forces at work, during the last decades in the East, the ideas behind 
the movements of the last generation or so, were at all comparable with 
those at work in the West? Did race, religion and politics as such play 
a part, or was it a question of more elemental urges, such as population 
drives, movements that involved starvation, materialism pure and 
simple ? 


Mr. Lattimore said that Mr. Rose had opened up fundamental 
questions to which he could not give anything like an adequate answer. 
He did not think that race played an important part, in the way the 
Aryan conception did in Germany, although he had heard some 
Japanese were trying to build up a race-theory. He considered that 
the population problem had been considerably over-estimated, or at 
least wrongly approached. We had heard a good deal about the surplus 
population of Japan, which had to be provided for in somebody’s else’s 
country, but that was an over-simple way of putting things. The 
filling up of America’s West never solved any European population 
problems. The real population problem in Japan was the relation 
between the rural and the city population, not the “ per square mile ”’ 
population. ThesameappliedtoChina. You could fill up any amount 
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of space with your surplus population, but if you went on producing a 
surplus, you could never settle anything. 

He considered that religion was not much of a driving-force in the 
Far East. The Mongols, though very religious, had no proselytising 
instinct, and were little affected by attempts to link up their Lama 
Buddhism with Japanese Buddhism. 


In reply to a question Mr. Lattimore said that the Government was 
the Mongol People’s Republic, organised on a committee system, 
modelled closely on the Soviet Government, but this in itself meant 
little, as the Nanking Government, which was not Communist, was 
similarly organised. The degree of Communism in the Mongol Govern- 
ment was extremely doubtful. Officially, it was not a Communist 
Republic at all, and was, he believed, technically defined as a bourgeois 
democratic government, in which the toiling masses had not assumed 
dictatorship. Soviet advisors seemed to be plentiful in most govern- 
ment departments, but he did not know how far they were in executive 
control. The details were extremely hard to obtain. 


PROFESSOR WEBSTER agreed with Mr. Lattimore’s thesis concerning 
the unity of East and West. There was no doubt about that unity, 
and we might almost bring in the United States as well. 

He considered that the Soviet Union was well aware of all this. 
Being a State with a planned economy, it had been able to organise its 
resources in such a manner that the eastern half of the Union, which 

.faced Japan, was capable of resisting Japan by itself without relying 
on outside aid, or would be so shortly. The fact modified to some 
extent the position which Mr. Lattimore had described. 


MAJOR-GENERAL SiR NEILL MALCOLM (in the Chair) said that he 
would like to emphasise what Professor Webster had just said, par- 
ticularly as it had a bearing upon Mr. French’s question as to the 
strength of the Russian forces in the Far East. The Russian army was 
divided into two main groups, connected only by the double-tracked 
but vulnerable Siberian railway. The Russians had very frankly let it 
be understood that they meant to make their eastern group so strong 
that it could maintain itself independently of the western group for a 
period of two years. Similarly she was organising in the west with the 
determination to establish such a position that she would be self- 
supporting and militarily so strong that no one would dare to attack 
her. Indeed the Russian domestic problem was the only one in the 
world which seemed to be approaching a solution. Only a country 
with immense resources and a vast population could do this. 

Should she succeed Japan was likely to be checkmated on the 
continent of Asia and the time might then come when Japanese mari- 
time expansion of which Mr. Lattimore had spoken might become more 
prominent than her terrestrial expansion. Great Britain might then 
become even more intimately involved than she was at present. 
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THE AMERICAN SCENE! 
By Sir ARTHUR WILLERT, K.B.E. 


LaDIEs and gentlemen, I have been asked to give my impres- 
sions of my recent visit to the United States, and that is what 
I propose to do, plunging straight into the middle of things. 

I arrived in New York at the beginning of a long tour, 
soon after last Christmas. It was my first visit to America 
since the panic, and the first thing that struck me, as I imagine 
it must have struck everybody who has been there recently, 
was the way in which prosperity seemed to have returned. New 
York and the other big cities were more closely packed than 
ever by that peculiarly impressive type of shiny motor-car which 
the Americans produce to perfection; the restaurants were 
crowded, the trains were full, the hotels were full, and so on. 
But I soon began to wonder whether that was not really rather 
a surface impression, and whether, under the surface, there is 
not still a great deal of nervousness about the future. I began 
to feel that the average American (if such a person really exists) 
has not yet got over the shock of the panic and the subsequent 
depression, and that he is still a good deal more anxious than 
most of us in Great Britain are, as to whether the depression 
has really been left behind. 

The third thing that struck me was the frequency with which 
this anxiety took the form of distrust and abuse of President 
Roosevelt. I can hardly exaggerate the lengths to which that 
distrust and that abuse will go. I remember, for instance, 
being asked at a party by a most respectable and seemingly 
intelligent old gentleman whether I could confirm a story which 
he had heard, and was inclined to believe, to the effect that the 
New Deal was really concocted in a Communist cell in London, 
and was sent across the Atlantic to a subversive and radical 
professor at Harvard, who in turn pumped it all into President 
Roosevelt ! As I know that “ subversive’’ professor and hold 
him in high esteem, I was able, I think, to settle that story all 
right. But, wherever one went, it was the same thing; in the 
train, every commercial traveller to whom one talked told one 


1 Address given at Chatham House on May 12th, 1936, with Sir Roderick 
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that President Roosevelt was ruining his business, or, if he 
obviously could not say that, he would tell you that his business 
was prospering in spite of the New Deal, and not because of it. 
Nearly every lawyer one met spent most of his energy in telling 
one what “ all this subversion of the Constitution by Mr. Roose- 
velt’’ meant. In fact, the majority of Americans who think they 
have anything to lose seemed to be against the President. 

That was one form of this nervousness. Another form which it 
takes—and I think, with all due respect to the critics of President 
Roosevelt, a considerably more important form—is an intense 
aloofness on the part of the average American from the outside 
world. In that respect, I was constantly struck by the contrast 
which the United States presents to-day, in 1936, to the United 
States which I first learnt to know exactly thirty years ago, in 
1906. Those were still the days during which Kipling wrote, 
if I remember the quotation rightly, that the American spirit 
“* greets the embarrassed gods, nor fears to shake the iron hand of 
fate or match with destiny for beers!” I think that is how it 
went, and it always seemed to me rather a good description of 
the old American spirit except for the last few words, which are 
perhaps rather unfair. It was a time of intense self-confidence 
and intense belief in the ‘‘ manifest destiny ’’ of the new continent. 
It was as much so in foreign affairs as in anything else. One is 
rather inclined to think that the ill-fated adventure of President 
Wilson into the high politics of the outer world was the first and 
only time that America succumbed to the temptation to desert 
the ‘““No Entanglements Abroad” policy of Jefferson and 
Washington, and the other Fathers of the country. As a matter 
of fact, at the beginning of the century the United States was 
quite “‘ expansionist ”’ in the tendency of her thought. McKinley 
fought his campaign in 1900 on an expansionist platform. It was 
in that campaign that a young Senator, whom I afterwards knew, 
made a great hit by applying to the United States the words: 
“Ye have been faithful over a few things, I will make you 
ruler over many things.”’ The reason for this “expansionism ”’ 
was in part the facile success which the United States had 
had in the Spanish War, which had given her the Philippines, 
made her the protector of Cuba, and had generally caused her 
to peer ambitiously beyond the seas. 

Then Theodore Roosevelt entered the White House, and the 
foreign policy of the United States became positively exuberant. 
The Panama Canal was launched. A new and aggressive pan- 
American policy was started. The Japanese and the Russians 
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were fetched over to New England to make peace after the Russo- 
Japanese War. An American delegate was sent to help to put 
affairs in the Old World straight at the Conference of Algeciras. 
And all the time America was taking a leading part in the politics 
of the Far East, where she was the protagonist in the then novel 


” 


struggle on behalf of the “Open Door’”’ and equal opportunity 
for everybody in China. 

Now it is all extraordinarily different. The fear of war, 
the fear that anything like an active foreign policy may involve 
the United States in all the troubles which are obviously going 
on in other parts of the world, is dominant in the minds of 
men across the Atlantic. I collected many examples of the 
depth and intensity of that feeling. One read almost every day 
while I was in the United States an account of the neutrality 
debate then going on in Congress, the upshot of which was, as 
you know, a fairly conclusive victory for the isolationists. Then 
you got Senator Borah taking the best place in the newspapers 
one morning with a speech in which he warned Americans to 
beware of the propagandists within their gates, even accusing a 
very highly-placed member of the hierarchy of the English 
Church of having visited the United States in order to drag her 
into the danger of war because he praised the League of Nations ! 
The Committee, which the Senate had appointed to investigate 
whether armament firms and propagandists could again drag 
a country into war, afforded another demonstration of the depth 
of American feeling on this point, and of the determination of 
Americans to see to it that as few agencies making for war as 
possible should be allowed to stay in their midst. And if arma- 
ment firms were much distrusted, so, at the other end of the scale, 
were Communists. I was once asked whether I knew anything 
of the Communist plot to get the United States into the League 
of Nations, and thence into a European War, and thence into 
all sorts of trouble at home. A rather general distrust still 
exists in America for Russia and all her works. One was often 
asked whether M. Litvinov was not really the most sinister figure 
in modern diplomacy, with his efforts to incite us to the strongest 
possible sanctions against Italy, and-thereby produce a war in 
Western Europe; and then there was the way in which he was 
considered to have tried to prod France into taking the maximum 
amount of umbrage at the occupation of her demilitarised zone 
by Germany. As I say, one had this intense distrust of the 
outer world rammed down one’s throat all the time. 

Is the desire for insulation going to last? As I try not to 
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be a fool, and am not an inspired prophet, I have no intention 
of pretending to answer that question. But this I will say. I 
think it is obviously going to depend upon two factors above all 
others. First, whether we in the outside world can put our 
house in order, whether we can start at any rate to rescue the 
League from its present difficulties and turn it into an effective 
organisation to protect peace permanently. If, for instance, 
we could begin the Disarmament Conference again, it would help 
enormously, as far as the United States is concerned. At present, 
the point of view of the average American towards the League 
of Nations and all its works is that Geneva is a veritable war- 
trap, an institution almost certain to muddle itself, and people 
who are foolish enough to have anything to do with it, into a 
war. You are constantly given a long list of the things that have 
gone wrong with the League in the last year or two. I will not 
go through that list. We know it only too well. 

Another thing that will help, I think, but over which we have 
no control, is the success of the New Deal, the success of President 
Roosevelt. The improvement of foreign trade is really an integral 
part of the New Deal. You will have noticed what insistence 
Mr. Hull, and President Roosevelt behind him, place upon these 
bi-lateral trade treaties which Mr. Hull is negotiating. I think 
he has now negotiated over ten of them. Though the treaties 
are bi-lateral, the concessions which the United States gives 
in them go automatically to all other countries which do not 
discriminate against the United States, and for that reason 
Washington plumes itself upon being the only country which is 
making a contribution, however humble, to the general reduction 
of tariffs and the general facilitation of foreign trade. It is 
possible that desire to secure foreign trade may eventually 
influence the United States towards taking a greater part in 
foreign affairs. There is already in the United States, in spite of 
the isolationist sentiment of the overwhelming majority, a body 
of informed and active opinion which has learned the truth 
that, I hope, we also have learned, namely, that in these days 
the only safe way to avoid war is to prevent it, and which would 
like to see the United States doing something to help the collective 
system. Judging from his past and indeed from his present, 
there can be little doubt that President Roosevelt himself belongs 
to that school. He was a strong supporter of the League of 
Nations in the days when it was not entirely ridiculous and 
Utopian for an American public man to put himself in that 
posture; and since he has been in office he has shown a tendency, 
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and sometimes a successful tendency, on more than one occasion 
to cooperate with the League. I believe it is the fact that, if 
he had had his way last year, he would have kept his hands free 
to put any embargo upon American trade which he might have 
considered justified by the rights and wrongs of the Abyssinian 
contest. He was unable to keep his hands free, because isola- 
tionist sentiment in Congress was too strong for him. There 
again I think that, given a little encouragement from the outside 
world and a certain amount of progress on the part of the New 
Deal at home, if its impetus got going a little, we might see some 
development in regard to international affairs, some inclination 
on the part of the United States to come back into them. 

Are President Roosevelt and the New Deal going to succeed ? 
The New Deal itself is a difficult subject to tackle in a short 
time, and I will simply consider it in the very broadest way. 

If you listen to the Republicans, you will very soon form the 
impression that the New Deal is just about as revolutionary as 
anything can possibly be. Mr. Hoover not long ago told the 
youth of America that it had to decide in this coming election 
whether it was going to choose the old American system of 
political and economic freedom, or whether it was going to go 
for what he called a “ planned economy,”’ which meant regimenta- 
tion and bureaucracy. Mr. Roosevelt, Mr. Hoover continued, 
was no better than a European dictator. He was putting into 
practice the old American adage that there were only three 
generations between shirt-sleeves and shirt-sleeves. And Mr. 
Hoover added, ‘‘ Mr. Roosevelt is also taking away the shirt ! ”’ 

One hears that sort of thing on all hands. In fact, the Re- 
publican slogan, if I may use the word, in the campaign which 
has now started, ought to be something like “ Roosevelt, Radical- 
ism and Ruin! Republicanism, Safety and Progress!’ How 
far is all this recrimination justified? How far is all this abuse 
true, all these stories of recklessly extravagant empiricism, of dis- 
honest administration, of recourse to the spoil-system, of neglect 
of the regular civil service, and so on? Mr. Roosevelt himself 
would be the first to admit that there has been great extravagance, 
and that some of his experiments have not succeeded, but he 
would justify himself by saying that, when he came into office, 
his first and only mandate was to meet about as big a crisis as 
ever country had had to face. And to meet a great crisis, to 
prevent twenty million unemployed from starving and possibly 
bloodshed and riot on a large scale, you have to act quickly and 
boldly and risk mistakes. You must not be afraid to spend money. 
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That is a defence which he can justifiably put up. When you 
come to the accusation that the New Deal is largely political, 
that it is full of inept appointments; well, anybody who had seen 
anything of the inside of the administrative life in Washington 
will realise that that is not true, at any rate as far as the high 
places are concerned, that the average of efficiency and honesty 
is good, and that there is really very little political graft. I will 
give you two examples of what I mean. One of the key-positions 
in the administration is the portfolio of Agriculture. It is held 
by an acknowledged expert on agriculture, who happens to be 
a Republican, Mr. Wallace. Another key-position is the chair- 
manship of the Security Board, which is held by an ex-Republican 
and Governor of New Hampshire, Mr. Winant. His efficiency 
in dealing with social matters is, I think, demonstrated by the 
fact that when the United States joined the International Labour 
Office at Geneva, Mr. Butler, the Head of that Office, chose him 
to be his second-in-command. Not only are neither of these 
men professional Democratic politicians; but, like the other 
New Deal Administrators, they would tell you that never have 
they been asked to make political appointments in their offices. 
I daresay that lower down in the hierarchy you do get a certain 
amount of crookedness, of political manceuvring, and so on. 
The Republicans are always accusing the New Deal of what they 
term “‘ boom-doggling,” a word which means spending money 
dishonestly, stupidly or cynically or in all three ways at once. 
When I was thinking of what I was going to say to-night, I 
extracted a few examples of it from my notebook. One case 
was the giving of a five-thousand-dollar swimming-pool to a 
tourist camp for motorists in some Western State within a hundred 
yards of a very adequate lake. Another was providing a town 
boasting of two hundred school-children with a sports-ground 
which would have done, so my informant said, for a university 
of five thousand students. Undoubtedly that kind of thing 
goes on, but I do not believe for a minute that it justifies the 
general criticism that the New Deal is corrupt. 

Another thing that impressed me was the parallel very soon 
borne in on one between the atmosphere in any drawing-room, any 
club or any counting-house in New York or any other town, and 
the atmosphere in the equivalent places in England in those days 
before the War after the Liberals had introduced the People’s 
Budget and when the constitutional position of the House of 
Lords was a subject of burning controversy. The abuse of Mr. 
Asquith and Mr. Lloyd George in England then was just what it 
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is of Mr. Roosevelt in these days across the Atlantic. Theodore 
Roosevelt also, when I was first in America, was being abused 
in much the same way and by much the same people as Franklin 
Roosevelt is to-day. I believe that these parallels give us an ex- 
cellent key with which to get at the real meaning of the New Deal. 
They show that the New Deal is certainly not revolutionary, 
that it is, in point of fact, the normal result of evolution in the 
United States, that it is little more than yet another round in the 
fight between liberalism and conservatism which has been going on 
in all democracies for a good many years. But I can best explain 
what I mean if you will allow me a short excursion into history. 

The reason that the United States recovered with such tumul- 
tuous success from the Civil War was that she was still a relatively 
undeveloped country. Much of her soil was virgin-soil, she 
still lacked railways across the continent andsoon. Immediately 
the war was over, her railway magnates, her industrialists and her 
bankers threw themselves into the work of development, and were 
richly paid for it. They grew more and more powerful as the 
next thirty or forty years went by, until to all intents and pur- 
poses they ran the country. At the beginning of the century, 
the Government of the United States, both locally in the states 
and even at Washington, was, in point of fact, a plutocracy. 
Authority was vested in a comparatively small group of people, 
most of whom lived in New York and worked in Wall Street, 
and of whom Mr. Pierpont Morgan, the father of the present bearer 
of the name, was by far the most powerful and respected. The 
first person in the high places of politics to confront that fact was 
Theodore Roosevelt, who, as you all know, came by accident 
to the Presidency at the beginning of the present century. As 
soon as he felt himself in the saddle, he joined issue with the 
plutocracy. The thing which really brought the contest to a 
head was this: Just about that time, Mr. Pierpont Morgan 
had settled a bitter dispute over the ownership of a great western 
railway system by the creation of a holding company called the 
Northern Securities Company. That Company Mr. Roosevelt 
chose as the objective of his first attack upon the Trusts, on the 
ground that it was a ‘“‘ combination in restraint of trade’ within 
the meaning of the Sherman anti-Trust Law. Mr. Morgan was 
scandalised. He hitched his special car to the next train to 
Washington and went to the White House. He told Mr. Roosevelt 
that it was incredible that the thing could not be amicably 
arranged: ‘“‘ You send your man to see my man,” he said, “‘ and 
they can fix things up.”” It was equal speaking to equal. The 
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Attorney General of the United States, the chief Law-officer 
of the Government, was to go and see Mr. Morgan’s lawyer. 

_You know how Mr. Roosevelt. accepted the challenge. He 
started what was really a double campaign against the ‘‘ vested 
interests ’’ by a direct attack of what was popularly called 
“‘ Trust busting,’ conducted mainly, it is interesting to remember, 
under the auspices of Mr. Kellogg, whose name has been since 
associated with a more pacific venture; and also he very wisely 
tackled the kindred question of the conservation and preservation 
of the natural resources of the United States—forests, water, 
water power, and so on—which were being rapidly wasted by the 
plutocracy. 

At the same time, by a tremendous campaign of what his 
conservative critics called muck-raking, he started to wake up 
the social conscience of the country. He had not got very far 
with his reforms by the time he went out of office, largely because 
he quarrelled with Congress, which therefore blocked his measures. 
Mr. Taft, his successor whom he had virtually put into the White 
House, did nothing at all, for one reason and another; and Mr. 
Roosevelt, as you may remember, was so angry about it that he 
split the Republican Party by starting his own Progressive 
Party rather than support Mr. Taft for re-election, and thereby 
placed Mr. Woodrow Wilson in the White House. 

Mr. Wilson was another reformer. Before he came in, he 
had said that he regarded the United States Government as 
having become nothing but the “ foster-child of the vested 
interests.”” When in office he did a good deal in the way of reform. 
He made the banking and currency systems of the United States 
less bad than they had been before, and increased Government 
control over business, but the War of 1914-1918 intervened. 
After the War, when the painful period of deflation was over, the 
plutocracy established itself more firmly into the saddle than 
ever; it got things back to what President Harding called 
“normalcy,” and enjoyed even more undisputed control over the 
affairs of the United States than that exercised by its predeces- 
sor. And it failed both to foresee and forestall the panic and to 
put the mess right afterwards. It tried to put it right for some 
years under Mr. Hoover. Mr. Hoover was really a good deal more 
energetic than people thought at the time, though in a purely 
orthodox Wall Street way, in his efforts to stay the rot, but these 
efforts failed. And now has come the militant Liberalism of 
Franklin Roosevelt. The New Deal, as I see it, falls into three 
main parts—readjustment of the relations of Government and 
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r business; conservation of natural resources, etc.; and social 
service. The first two parts carry on the work of Theodore 
Roosevelt; the social service programme is very largely what 
the British Liberal Government inaugurated before the War, 
as Mr. Roosevelt would be the first to admit. It is an effort to 
put into effect a decent programme of social reform, unemploy- 
ment insurance, old age pensions, andsoon. Nothing of that sort 
had been done during the days when America was growing so 
rapidly, because no one thought about it. If anyone was un- 
employed in the old days, he simply had to look for work some- 
where else, and he usually found it. Labour conditions and social 
conditions in the industrial areas were, consequently, fairly bad. 
I remember towards the end of the War, when I was Secretary 
of the British War Mission in Washington, a delegation of British 
Labour leaders came over and travelled through the industrial 
districts of the Middle West. When they had finished their 
tour, I gave a luncheon for them at Washington, and asked various 
American Senators to meet them. As we sat down, one of these 
Senators said to the leader of the Delegation : ‘‘ Well, Mr. So-and- 
So, what de you really think about our conditions?” The 
Englishman looked at him and said: ‘‘ Do you want a straight 
answer?”’ The Senator said: “‘ Yes!’’ To which the English- 
man replied: ‘‘ Well, all I can say is that if we had anything like 
2 your conditions at home, there’d be a revolution within a week ! ”’ 
And that was after the first President Roosevelt and Mr. Wilson 
had had their fling at reform. 

I have tried to put the New Deal into some sort of historical 
5 perspective. What about its future? Obviously the first 
| question is : ‘‘ Will Mr. Roosevelt be re-elected?’ It isextremely 
dangerous to prophesy about a presidential election nearly six 
months ahead. But I think one can take the risk of agreeing 
with what nearly everybody qualified to form an opinion now says, 
namely that the chances are in favour of Mr. Roosevelt getting 
, back, in spite of the loudness of the criticism that there is against 
him, and in spite, incidentally, of the fact that, I should say, 
) three-quarters of the press of the United States is hostile to him. 
, I was struck, for one thing, when I looked through the notes of 
my American tour to-day, by the number of people of different 
political opinions and from different parts of the country who said 
to me, when we were discussing the Republican candidate, that 
it did not matter whom the Republicans chose, as the contest 
would simply be for and against Mr. Roosevelt, that Mr, Roose- 
velt would elect or defeat himself, 
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Another point in his favour is the admission which the Re- 
publicans are making that his liberalism looks like the winning 
horse. Although the Republican Party is still much under the 
influence of the Die-hards, yet you will see that the different 
candidates who are now being mentioned are mainly liberals or 
progressives. There is Mr. Landon, Governor of Kansas, Senator 
Vandenberg of Michigan, Colonel Knox, the Chicago newspaper 
proprietor, to name three of them; and if my memory serves me 
rightly, all three were with Mr. Theodore Roosevelt’s Progressive 
Party in 1912. As a matter of fact, if liberal sentiment is as 
strong as one senses it to be, I do not believe that the adoption 
of a Liberal candidate will help the Republicans very much, 
because there will always be the fear in the minds of the voters 
that, if they elect even a good progressive Republican like Mr. 
Landon, he may fall under the influence of the Die-hards when 
he gets to the White House. Mr. Roosevelt, on the other hand, 
is obviously nobody’s man. He runs his party and his policy 
for himself. And that fact should help enormously, if, as I say, 
the country really wants a Liberal as much as it seems to. 

What may we expect to see Mr. Roosevelt do if re-elected ? 
My personal impression is that we shall see him concentrate 
upon the conservation side and the social security sides of his 
programme, that he will go on making the recovery of prosperity, 
the elimination of unemployment and the betterment of the social 
system of the United States his first endeavour. There is one 
good reason why he should do that, namely the extremely bad 
state of unemployment which still obtains in the United States in 
spite of the business improvement. Just before I left, it was 
announced that there were still six million people on the Federal 
Relief roll, and the Federal authorities admitted that that would 
probably mean ten million unemployed. The American Federa- 
tion of Labour put the number at twelve million, a pretty grim 
figure even for a country of over 120 million. Mr. Roosevelt 
would naturally desire to continue to do everything he can to 
help that situation, both directly and indirectly, and I cannot 
help feeling that his indirect approach to the problem will be more 
and more through the farmers. I have already told how Mr. 
Roosevelt is trying to increase foreign trade and to lower tariff 
barriers. He is doing so largely in order that America may again 
take foreign produce and enable the foreigners to buy American 
farm produce. I think you will see that electrification will become 
more and more in the forefront of his conservation programme. 
We may see the Tennessee Valley experiment tried on a much 
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bigger scale in different parts of the Mississippi valley. I was 
surprised to read in a recent American report on the subject that, 
out of the six million farms in that highly-mechanised country, 
only about eight hundred thousand have at present got electricity, 
and—what is even more astonishing—that only a quarter of them 
have telephones. What people like Mr. Wallace feel is that, if the 
position of the farmer, already better than it was in 1932, can 
continue to improve, then he will go in for electrification, if the 
Government can give him cheap power, which in turn will help 
manufacturing, which in turn will help the railways, etc., etc. 
That sort of beneficent circle, together with public works— 
housing, road-building, and so on—presents, it seems to be felt in 
Washington, the best prospect for the conversion of the present 
trend towards better things into real permanent recovery. 

In regard to social service, there was, as I have already said, 
comparatively little of the sort in the United States at the time of 
the panic. Only one State, for instance, Wisconsin, had unemploy- 
ment insurance. 

Social service is, of course, a matter for legislation by the forty- 
eight states. The President, therefore, has appointed, with the 
sanction of Congress, a Board, which I have already mentioned, the 
chief function of which is to see whether social legislation passed 
by the states comes up to the standards laid down by Washington, 
and, if so, to help them financially in putting into effect unemploy- 
ment compensation, for example. Already ten states, or more, 
have enacted adequate unemployment relief systems and, I 
think, about double that number old-age pension systems. The 
country, it should be added, had already in 1933 got a considerable 
number of private and some state old-age pension systems in 
action. 

The President’s policy of federal cooperation with the states 
over social services indicates that the fears of the Republicans that 
he proposes to challenge the Constitution are without serious justi- 
fication. He may, like many other American Liberals, have doubts 
as to whether the United States can go on indefinitely under a 
rigid eighteenth-century Constitution. He has, like his pre- 
decessor Theodore Roosevelt, even criticised the Supreme Court 
for being unduly conservative in its interpretation of the Con- 
stitution, but he knows that Americans in general still cleave to 
that document, still look upon it as sacrosanct; and, being a 
good democrat and a good politician, he is not likely to put 
himself athwart public opinion. And he can probably accomplish 
a good deal without doing so. There are many ways in which the 
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Federal Government can cooperate with the States and the States 
with each other without challenging the Constitution. The Federal 
Government is cooperating with the States over roads; the 
Federal Government lay out the national highways and the 
States construct them with Federal assistance. The States 
cooperate with each other over harbours and waterways. New 
York and New Jersey run New York harbour together, and the 
Western States cooperate with Washington and each other over 
irrigation projects. I am told, too, by lawyers that there is quite 
a body of harmonious legislation enacted by the various States 
to deal with business transactions. All this can probably be 
extended. 

Before I left the United States I asked a person well placed 
to do so to express an opinion as to where he thought the real 
test for the New Deal would come. He answered: ‘“ Over 
taxation. If,’’ he said, ‘‘ our people will follow the example of 
you British, and allow themselves to be permanently taxed in 
the interests of a properly socialised democracy, then all will be 
well. But if our people follow the French example, and refuse 
to sacrifice their pockets to the public good, then I don’t know 
where we shall be.” 

Let me summarise very briefly what I have been trying to say. 
In the first place, if you want to get the American scene into what 
I believe to be the right perspective, do not exaggerate the 
current criticism of President Roosevelt. From the point of 
view of the average Englishman of this generation the New Deal 
is not particularly radical; I do not want to belittle what Mr. 
Roosevelt is doing in saying this. It is a tremendous work that 
he has undertaken, this effort to make the United States not only 
a political democracy, but also a social democracy. In the second 
place, America must, I am afraid, for the time being, be written 
off the map of international politics toa great extent. Her present 
position is that she is very much concerned with her own affairs, 
very much afraid of the outside world, and therefore thanks her 
destiny that it has put two oceans of adequate breadth between 
her and the danger zones of this globe. 


Summary of Discussion. 


COMMANDER Ross said that Captain Mahan, the American naval 
historian of the early nineties, who was not only a great writer but 
also a remarkable prophet, had emphasised the inevitable necessity 
for America to turn her attention to the outside world now that her 
pioneer period was over, In a series of essays—America Looking 
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Outwards—he had said that it was necessary to build the Isthmus 
Canal, dominate in the Caribbean, occupy the Sandwich Islands as a 
naval base, develop foreign trade, and thus take part in the doings 
of the outside world. He had, moreover, emphasised the fact that 
such development, already visible in the nation, might be dangerously 
retarded by the eighteenth-century “ strait-waistcoat ’’ of the American 
Constitution. Further, he had said that when the day came when 
America did assume her place and duties in the outside world, she 
would stretch out her hands to Great Britain, recognising that in 
cooperation between those two great nations of similar ideals lay the 
best hope for the future of humanity. 

Commander Ross pointed out that the first part of these prophecies 
had come true, and as for the second, if America really were going to 
stick to an isolationist policy, why did she now think it necessary to 
build thirty-five-thousand-ton battleships. Big battleships did not 
spell isolation. Also, the speaker had referred to the fact that the 
re-establishing of foreign trade was part of the New Deal’s plan of 
national recovery. That would inevitably bring America again into 
contact and friction with other peoples, and force her to recognise her 
concern with the affairs of the outside world. 


Sir ARTHUR WILLERT agreed with Commander Ross, and said that 
he had asked many Americans about these battleships, and that they 
had more often than not told him that, far from bringing the isolationist 
policy to an end, they were meant to perpetuate it. The American 
people had even been shocked by a reference in the Senate to the fact 
that these ships might be used for the defence of American interests 
in the Far East. For the present they seem to prefer to regard them 
as solely protective. 

Sir Arthur continued that it was very difficult to say how long this 
attitude would last. He could only repeat what he had already said, that 
it would depend very largely upon Great Britain and Europe. Every 
failure of the collective system, the Abyssinian fiasco for instance, 
would retard American cooperation. If we could reform the League 
and show some sort of international sanity in Europe that might help 
matters; but otherwise, in spite of the American desire for foreign 
trade, it was as well to make up one’s mind that it would probably be a 
long time before America came actively into international affairs. 


Major CarTER asked if Sir Arthur could give any more information 
about the American Civil Service, because, as everyone knew, it was 
an important factor in the success of the New Deal. He said that 
such things as conservation, and the modern equivalent of “ Trust 
busting ’’ required not only a good deal of technical efficiency, but 
(and this was more important still in the administration of the social 
services) absolute integrity and impartiality in administration. As far 
as Washington was concerned, Major Carter corroborated what the 
speaker had said as to their impartiality in the central departments of 
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the Civil Service, but he wondered if this was the case in more local 
administrations, not only federal and state but municipal. These were 
not only attacked by newspapers, but often by individuals who should 
be unbiassed, who said that it was often very difficult to get the right 
people into posts because of political graft. 


Str ARTHUR WILLERT said that with regard to the American Civil 
Service in general there was rather wide agreement that the absence 
of a big trained Civil Service was, in many ways, the greatest handicap 
that any American reformer had to face. This, however, in Sir Arthur’s 
opinion, did not apply so much to the Forestry Service, the Agricultural 
Service, and the Conservation Service, as it did to other branches of 
the Civil Service. 

With regard to ‘“‘ Trust busting ’’ and some other New Deal activities 
of the Government, it was different. There the lack of a large enough 
Civil Service might well be felt. He had been interested to discover 
in some quarters a certain doubt as to whether the division between 
the Executive and Legislative branches of the Government might not 
be a serious obstacle to an adequate Civil Service, the theory being 
that the Executive needed the Spoils system as a lever in its dealings 
with the Legislative side of the Government. As regards the Municipal 
and State services, Sir Arthur said that he knew little about that, but 
that, of course, there had in the past been no lack of jobbery and so 
on in local administration. 


Stir HERBERT SAMUEL said that he had himself been in America in 
the autumn of 1933 when the country was emerging from the lowest 
point of the depression, and again three months ago, and he would 
like to know whether the impressions he had formed on those two 
visits would be confirmed by the speaker. 

First, with regard to unemployment and economic conditions, 
although things were undoubtedly better than they were three years 
ago, several people in a position to judge were of opinion that this 
was mainly in the demand for consumers’ goods, and that there was 
still a great lack of activity in the trades that produced capital goods, 
such as the building of factories, engineering, machine manufacturing, 
and so forth, although machinery was now beginning to move. This 
was largely due to a feeling of uncertainty as to how long the demand 
for consumers’ goods would continue, which in turn was due to 
uncertainty with regard to the political situation in America, and far 
more to uncertainty with regard to the international situation. 

Secondly, it seemed to Sir Herbert that the opposition of the 
moneyed interests to President Roosevelt was his main asset. In 
reading a very interesting survey of American history, Mr. James 
Truslow Adams’ The Epic of America, he had noticed that the perennial 
antagonism of the ordinary man—the farmer, the workman—to the 
banks and the financial interests was much stressed. The Constitution 
was, of course, very much against the President, but although the 
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bulk of the people still regarded it as a heaven-sent instrument, others 
were beginning to think that it was not particularly helpful in meeting 
twentieth-century needs, and there might be, in the near future, a 
movement in favour of a very radical change. 

Thirdly, with regard to the international situation, there seemed, 
to Sir Herbert Samuel, to be two main tendencies among the American 
people. One was a genuine feeling in favour of peace and goodwill, 
and a sentiment that America, as the richest and most numerously 
populated of all the highly civilised countries, ought to play her part 
in promoting those aims. The average American man and woman was 
very different from the Broadway conception ; he or she looked at these 
things from a moral point of view. The intellectuals also were largely 
dominated by international sentiment. On the other hand, there was 
a powerful and widespread tendency to isolation. The mass of the 
American nation felt that though the rest of the world might go mad, 
America was fortunately able to keep out of all these quarrels and 
preserve some sort of peace and prosperity under the guidance of 
common sense. Had the Disarmament Conference succeeded, things 
might have been different; but the European situation had been 
getting worse and worse, and to-day America was farther away than 
ever from cooperating with other countries in the task of establishing 
a world order through collective security. 

Lastly Sir Herbert had noticed the real emotion among the American 
people at the time of the death of King George, which had been reflected 
in the adjournment of the House of Representatives as a tribute of 
respect and sympathy. Such a gesture would not have been possible 
twenty-five years ago. 


Str ARTHUR WILLERT said that he had only to agree with what 
Sir Herbert Samuel had said. He also had been struck by the emotion 
aroused by the death of King George, and he thought that the reason 
for this was simple : it was that our late King appealed to the decent 
side of every man in the country. 

With regard to the average American’s desire for peace, Sir Arthur 
had noticed that to a great extent it took the form of sympathy for 
what Great Britain, particularly Mr. Eden, were held to be doing on 
behalf of Collective Security. 

He agreed with what Sir Herbert had said about recovery and 
unemployment. 


ADMIRAL DrurRY-LOWE wanted to. know what were America’s 
intentions with regard to Japan in view of her policy of isolation. As 
Commander Ross had said, they might have an ocean on each side, 
but there was something on the other side of the Pacific which very 
much concerned them. Also they were committed to the defence of 
one or two of the islands in the Pacific—the Philippines, for instance— 
although they were going to leave them in the near future. 


Further, there was another ship besides the battleship that they 
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had repeatedly mentioned, and that was the big cruiser for the 
protection of their expanding trade, and they were bound, in this way, 
to come into contact with the outside world. 


SIR ARTHUR WILLERT replied that the question of expanding trade 
would presumably come to the front next year, when the Americans 
would consider the whole problem of neutrality. 

With regard to the Far East generally, the speaker had asked an 
important person in Washington whether the Americans were prepared 
in the last resort to fight for the ‘“‘Open Door’”’ in China, and the 
somewhat devastating reply had been “ No, no more than you are.” 
With regard to the Philippines, the United States had promised to 
quit in ten years, but anything might happen in those ten years, 


Mr, C. H. Gray said that he had worked in an American Govern- 
ment Office for a few weeks during the previous year, and was very 
pleased to be able to corroborate what had been said about the high 
standard of the Civil Service. As a matter of fact, the only example 
of nepotism that he had come across had not been in any New Deal 
department but in an old-established one. He had noticed in 
Washington, however, a good deal of criticism from the Left, from 
people who had received the New Deal with a great deal of enthusiasm 
and been disappointed. President Roosevelt did not seem to have any 
social or economic philosophy, he never seemed to have been able to 
make up his mind whether to pursue an economy of plenty or of 
artificially created scarcity; he had tried both, and in fact his only 
successes had been psychological and built on no sure foundation. He 
said that he would like Sir Arthur’s views regarding criticisms of the 
President coming from the Left. 


SiR ARTHUR WILLERT said that he was glad to have the support 
of Mr. Gray in regard to the New Deal services. 

With regard to Mr. Roosevelt’s alleged hit-and-miss methods, he 
thought that the President had at times been deliberately empirical, 
but he did not agree that the President did not know what he wanted. 
He thought that it might well be that the President was deliberately 
trying to build a psychological foundation for his reforms, to educate 
his compatriots to think rightly, and then to see what would happen. 


Mr. CLEMENT JONES said that he would like to ask about the 
commercial and political relations of Canada with the United States. 
Latterly there had been a change of government which he thought 
might lead to increased commerce between Canada and the United 
States. 


Sir ARTHUR WILLERT said that he had not heard much about this, 
but that he thought that the position of Canada was fairly clear. 
Canada had got to keep in with the United States. The United States 
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was a very important market for her. On the other hand, she was 
intensely loyal to the Empire, and above all valued her membership 
of it. Nor could she in any case afford to quit the Empire and become 
a country of ten million people cheek by jowl with a country of a 
hundred and twenty million. In high foreign policy Canada was, of 
course, not only a country of the British Empire but also a Pacific 
Power, which was a further reason for close relation with the United 
States, the strongest of all Pacific Powers. 


MR. PEEL asked if Sir Arthur would give a little information on 
the subject of the Budget. He had seen the other day that it had 
reached the astronomic figure of something over a thousand million 
pounds for the current year. It would be interesting to know how 
that would be met, because there was an extra deficit on top of that 
for all expenditure. If the capitalist goods industries were not 
recovering, it seemed to him that it would be rather difficult to find the 
money; and yet it was an important point in the success of them 
New Deal. . 


SIR ARTHUR WILLERT replied that it was indeed an important 
point. As he had already said, the question was : Would the American 
people stand the taxation necessary to balance the Budget? President 
Roosevelt was very anxious to balance the Budget, though he had 
felt, especially during the first year of his administration, that he had 
no alternative but to incur expenses he had incurred to save the 
unemployment situation. His position had really been that of the 
head of a nation which wasat war. He had to spend recklessly to avoid 
defeat ; but, the emergency over, he would try to economise. 


Mr. Bursury asked what would be the machinery by which the 
Constitution could be amended, and what steps would have to be 
taken in order to modify it in any way, whether the best thing would 
be to play for time; and how soon, if it were possible to forecast the 
event, it would be before any change took place. 


SiR ARTHUR WILLERT said that the machinery by which the 
Constitution could be amended was, he thought, by a two-thirds vote 
of both Houses of Congress, and then two-thirds majority of the forty- 
eight States, the whole procedure to be gone through in a certain 
space of time. It was impossible to say when public opinion would 
be ready for anything like drastic changes in the Constitution. 


Mr. H. H. HEMminc said that he would like to say a few words 
from the point of view of the other side. He had been to America, and 
found the New Deal bad in all its aspects. He had felt that the failure 
to reduce unemployment was due to lack of stability, lack of confidence 
in the future, caused by the New Deal itself. He thought that such 
schemes as the T.V.A. had prevented utilities from progressing in a 
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natural way. He thought that the fear of Government competition 
often free of tax had discouraged the average American from expanding 
his business. The view of a good many people in the United States 
was that the New Deal was not right. It was founded upon frightful 
extravagance which had not brought an economic improvement large 
enough to justify it. He felt that the recovery of the United States 
was due to economic causes which were to a great extent international, 
as was shown by the figures published at Geneva. Countries without 
New Deals had recovered as much as the United States of America. 

Another criticism was that the President had ‘“ monkeyed ’’ with 
the currency. Also, Mr. Hemming felt that to view America through 
British Liberal eyes was unwise. It was trying to fit on to their scheme 
of things a frame that simply did not fit. He felt that Franklyn 
Roosevelt would fail as his predecessor, Theodore Roosevelt, had failed 
in his ‘‘ Trust busting ’’ and that Wall Street and money, the god of 
American people, would win. 


StR ARTHUR WILLERT said that one reason why the capitalist 
industries had failed to pick up was over-production in the days of 
prosperity, particularly the building of big offices, apartment houses, 
etc. He would, however, also like to add, as Sir Herbert Samuel had 
also pointed out, that recovery was being kept back by nervousness 
about the future. On the whole it seemed to him that the average 
American citizen thought that plutocracy had made a pretty bad mess 
of things, and he based this judgment on the fact that informed 
opinion was swinging steadily to the view that Mr. Roosevelt would 
be re-elected; in other words, that the majority of the voters would 
prefer to experimentalise further with the New Deal rather than 
return to the old order of Mr. Hoover and his associates. 




















THE GERMAN MINORITY IN 
CZECHOSLOVAKIA. 


By HERR KonraD HENLEIN. 


SINCE 1918 the question of national minorities in Central 
Europe has ranked among the most difficult problems of European 
politics, especially of those that represent an earnest endeavour 
to safeguard peace. Lasting peace and the safety of Europe 
assuredly depend largely on a satisfactory solution of the minority 
question. 

The German minority in Czechoslovakia, being the largest in 
Central Europe, deserves special attention. Unfortunately fate 
has up to now failed to produce a fair solution in my country ; 
and I must honestly admit that the blame rests with both nations, 
the Czechs and the Germans, as both sides have made many 
mistakes, thus preventing a mutual understanding. We must 
neither be blind to these mistakes nor confine ourselves merely 
to criticising them. We must learn from them and seek a better 
solution. I am firmly convinced that with honest goodwill these 
problems can be mastered. 


For centuries Czechs and Germans have lived in the iands 
of the crown of Bohemia. During the nineteenth century the 
ideas of the first French revolution steadily gained ground in 
Central Europe, engendering much friction between nations. 
Czechs, as well as Germans, felt themselves impeded in their own 
free development, although they had a common fatherland, which 
both nationalities acknowledged. In spite of many honest 
attempts made during the existence of the Austro-Hungarian 
Empire, a solution satisfactory to all parties was never found, 
mainly because the far-reaching claims of the Slav nations, 
striving after a greater measure of independence, were supported 
by the political opponents of the old Monarchy, especially by 
Russia and France. After the Great War, the Czechs, and with 
them the Slovaks, gained the best that a nation can wish for, 
the creation of their own independent State. 

Historical and economic reasons caused the leaders of the 


1 Address given at Chatham House on December goth, 1935, with Mr. Arthur 
Watts in the Chair. 
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Czech nation to demand at the Peace Conference of Paris in 
1919 the incorporation of the territories inhabited by three and a 
half millions of former Austro-Germans. These three and a half 
million Germans are known to-day as “ Sudetendeutsche.”’ 
They took this name from a mountain-range that surmounts the 
main part of their native country. 

When in the year 1918 the claim for national self-determination 
seemed about to be realised in Europe, the Sudetendeutsche 
believed that this right could not be refused to them. 

By the Treaty of St. Germain the entire territory inhabited 
by the Sudetendeutsche was incorporated in the Czechoslovak 
State. At the same time the Czechoslovak Republic accepted 
all obligations set forth in the Treaties for the protection of 
minorities which include the following : 
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“ All Czechoslovak citizens without difference of race, language or 
religion shall be equal before the law and shall enjoy the same civil and 
political rights.”’ 


th 


In spite of this the representatives of the Sudetendeutsche and 
of the other national minorities, excepting the Slovaks, were 
not admitted to the National Assembly, which created the 
fundamental Constitution of the new Czechoslovak State. With 
this a serious, even tragic, development commenced for my 
people. 

In the preamble to the Constitutional Law, the new State 
was proclaimed National State of the Czechs and Slovaks. 
Contrary to the promises given by the Czech Representatives | 
in their Memoir III to the Peace Conference, namely that the | 
German language should be given equal official status, actually 
only the Czech and Slovak languages have been made the official 
State languages. 

Czechs and Slovaks regarded the new State as a purely Slav 
State of their own, in which all the other nationalities are only 
entitled to the rights of minorities, tolerated as such, but not 
accepted as equal partners in the Republic. May I say here 
that I am prepared to back up all statements which I make in 
this paper with facts and examples. 

All the political representatives of the Sudetendeutsche 
have protested against this conception, upholding their claim 
to treatment by the Government on the basis of equality, but 
without success. Consequently all Sudetendeutsche cannot 
escape the feeling that they are excluded from an equitable co- 
operation to which they are lawfully entitled. 
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Instead of overcoming old prejudices and of working together 
for the building up of the common State, both parties unluckily 
often behaved in a way that aggravated susceptibilities and 
caused further distrust. The Czechs did all they could to make 
themselves felt to be the creators and masters of the new State. 
They did not take due consideration of the fact that, according 
to the official census of the year 1921, 6,840,000 Czechs, 1,979,000 
Slovaks were inhabiting Czechoslovakia, together with 3,218,000 
Germans. Thus the Germans were and still are nearly half as 
numerous as the Czechs and outnumber the Slovaks by a ratio of 
almost two to one. In Czechoslovakia, in fact, there are living 
more Sudetendeutsche than Danes in Denmark or Norwegians in 
Norway, and the Sudetendeutsche area is hardly smaller than 
Belgium. 

The political aim of the Czechs was to create a purely Czecho- 
slovak national State. Using the possibilities which the power 
of the State offered them, they strove to adapt conditions to 
their own advantage. Very large numbers of the Sudetendeutsche 
who were serving as army officers, as State officials, employees, 
or workmen were turned out of the public services and State 
industries. A similar procedure took place in the municipalities 
and rural districts where local government was progressively 
reduced. The position to-day is such that the Sudetendeutsche 
are deprived of nearly 50,000 State official appointments to which, 
according to the ratio of population, they are rightfully entitled. 

Many laws were deliberately employed in a manner that was 
entirely unfair to the minorities. This meant for the Sudeten- 
deutsche a continuous contraction of their basis of existence; 
they suffered both under their increasing impoverishment as well 
as under the moral depression caused by the reduction of their 
civil rights. Increased disappointment and resentment against 
this injustice were the natural result, and the gulf between the 
Czechs and Germans seemed to grow indefinitely. 

It is only human that every race worthy of its history and 
tradition must defend its most sacred possessions, its language 
and culture, the land on which it lives as well as its own right 
to live. Therefore the representatives of the Sudetendeutsche 
repeatedly brought their complaints before the League of Nations 
at Geneva. From 1920 to 1926 no less than nineteen petitions 
concerning violations of the regulations for the protection of 
minorities were thus brought before the League of Nations. But 
the way in which minority complaints in general have been treated 
by the League of Nations up to now has left little or no scope for 
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settlement. This caused deep disappointment to the Sudeten- 
deutsche, and their belief in the League of Nations as the guardian 
of the minority rights has been shattered. 

The Parliament of the Czechoslovakian Republic was, and 
still is, composed of fifteen to twenty different political parties. 
It was not until 1926 that two German parties were invited to 
enter the Government. They hoped by so doing to better the 
conditions of their people; but this attempt to bring about a 
more fair adjustment of the national conditions in Czechoslovakia 
failed also. 

The hopes for a conciliatory policy entertained by the late 
Prime Minister, M. Svéhla, advocated by the distinguished ex- 
President of our State, Mr. Masaryk, were not fulfilled. On 
the occasion of his inaugural speech at the accession of his Govern- 
ment in 1926, Mr. Svéhla promised the realisation of a friendly 
association between the Czechs and Slovaks and the Germans as 
‘‘ equals among equals.” Unfortunately Mr. Svéhla fell ill a short 
time after this speech and died. 

During the past nine years, in spite of the fact that certain 
German parties supported the Government and certain German 
ministers have been members of the Government, the situation 
of the Sudetendeutsche has in no way improved—on the contrary, 
it has in some respects been aggravated. As a consequence, 
the hopes of our people of coming to an honest agreement with 
the Czechs were again dispelled. 


Perhaps therefore it can be more readily understood how a 
radical form of National Socialism began to develop amongst the 
Sudetendeutsche. Radicalism is always unwise, and the radical- 
ism of the Sudetendeutsche proved no exception. The embitter- 
ment of those deprived of normal means of subsistence led to 
violent resistance, to unreserved criticism and to a passionate 
expression of public opinion, and in places to an absolute abandon- 
ment of all interest in the State. Those were the faults of the 
Sudetendeutsche. 

Since all this coincided with the accession of the National 
Socialists to power in Germany, it alarmed the Czech Government 
considerably. The latter unfortunately made a further mistake. 
Without examining or trying to remedy the inner political causes 
that had led to this radicalism, the Government dissolved two 
German parties that had existed since the foundation of the 
Czechoslovak Republic, the largest Sudetendeutsche trades- 
union, and many other societies, although none of them had 
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committed any revolutionary act. Police actions accompanied 
the Government move; many houses were searched; numerous 
people were arrested and criminal proceedings taken against 
them. It is only natural that this led to great confusion amongst 
the Sudetendeutsche. The danger caused by this situation 
grew from day to day; and any chance of a reconciliation between 
the two nations seemed to disappear. 

At that time, in the autumn of 1933, I decided, together with 
a small number of friends, to try to bring back order into the con- 
fused and almost chaotic state of affairs of the Sudetendeutsche 
and to prepare a better future for our people. You may be 
surprised to hear that I succeeded in calling into life a movement 
which to-day embraces eighty per cent. of the three and a half 
million Sudetendeutsche. 

Of all nations the Sudetendeutsche suffered the severest 
losses in the Great War of Ig14-1918; as a consequence almost 
an entire generation is missing; and thus a great responsibility 
falls upon us younger ones. 

My appearance in politics occasioned deep mistrust in Czech 
public life and led to renewed persecution of my supporters, 
because the movement which I had started was suspected as 
being merely a continuation of those German national parties 
which the Czech Government had previously dissolved. But I 
was convinced that I was working and fighting for a good cause. 

I made it clear to the Sudetendeutsche that their real mission 
lay in acting as mediator between their German mother-nation 
and the Czech people. That is our great task in the cause of 
peace. By accepting this the Sudetendeutsche have once more 
expressed their honest goodwill towards peace and reconciliation. 
National differences can never be solved by petty hatred, but 
only when one nation freely recognises the value and the par- 
ticular characteristics of the other nation without losing even 
the smallest part of its own national dignity. We want to base 
our politics on given facts and to search for an honest agreement 
between the necessities of the State and those of our own 
nationality. 

The ideas of pan-germanism and pan-slavism have developed 
over halfacentury. The realisation of such ideas would be bound 
to end in a destructive war between the nations. The conditions 
in Central Europe are extremely complicated. The various 
national and racial areas interlock to such an extent that the 
frontiers of the different States on the one hand and nations on 
the other hand were and never can be entirely identical with 
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each other. Pan-germanism, just as much as_ pan-slavism, 
must lead inevitably to a catastrophe. 

Whoever honestly desires peace in Europe must break with 
those imperialistic ideas once and for all time. Only he who 
recognises that neither pan-germanism nor pan-slavism is a 
constructive element for building up Central Europe can believe 
sincerely in the future peace of Europe. 

After the horrors of bloodshed in 1914 to 1918 no responsible 
statesman should ever again think of employing war as an imple- 
ment of politics. Should a war be waged between Germany and 
Czechoslovakia arising out of disputes over. Sudetendeutsche 
problems, it could bring nothing but nameless misery to my 
native country, since the latter must of necessity then become the 
seat of war. Nor could such a trial of arms obtain for the Czech 
nation any lasting advantages. 

Those who wish sincerely and without any mental reservations 
for peaceful collaboration between the Czechs and the Sudeten- 
deutsche must once and for all time abandon the dream of the 
“totalitarian national State”’ (des einhettlichen Nationalstaats). 
New methods must be found to enable the nations to live together. 

As I have already mentioned, we regard the formation of 
purely national States in Central Europe as impossible. In 
that area there will always be smaller and larger fractions of certain 
nations which cannot live in their own State, but must shape their 
fate with other nations within a common State. 

Renouncing the false ideals of the past that were incapable 
of ensuring peace in Europe, we now openly proclaim that real 
peace and contentment can only be attained when those various 
national groups which are destined to live in other national 
States no longer feel their existence threatened, and no longer 
have to fight continuously for the right to live. There must be 
an equitable compromise between all the component groups in a 
State. The history of my country has clearly proved that national 
quarrels always result in increased hatred on all sides to the 
advantage of nobody. Want and misery were the sad tokens 
of all such periods. Whenever real peace reigned between the 
various nations of my country, which with good right is called 
“the heart of Europe,” it produced exceptional prosperity. 
Witness the great days of the Przemislides and those of Charles IV 
(father-in-law to your King Richard II) which are to-day still 
called the ‘‘ Golden times of Bohemia.” 

And so to-day we wish to convey to the Czech people that 
truth which lately has been realised by our Sudetendeutsche 
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youth, that: ‘‘ Loyalty to our nation does not exclude loyalty 
to the State.’’ The future of both nations depends on their both 
realising this truth. No one can expect of us to deny our 
nationality, and everyone must understand that we resist firmly 
every attempt to denationalise us and every violation of our 
rights. For two years my friends and I have educated the Sudeten- 
deutsche in this sentiment, and for two years we have been 
fighting for our rights. The parliamentary elections in May, 
1935, returned my party with one million two hundred and forty- 
nine thousand votes as the largest in the whole State. We have 
no other wish than to obtain our rights, as they were promised 
to us by the Minority Treaties and confirmed by the Constitution 
of the Czechoslovak State. As previously mentioned, Article 
128 of our Constitutional Law declares: “ All citizens of the 
Czechoslovak Republic are equal before the law and enjoy the 
same civil and political rights without difference of race,- language 
or religion.”’ In consequence, we must demand that this same 
right is not only promised, but is also given to all Sudetendeutsche. 
To-day a large part of them have the objectionable feeling of being 
looked upon as citizens of an inferior order. This is a condition 
which in the course of time will become unbearable. 

This is the real truth about us and our political movement : 
we wish for justice, peace and reconciliation; we ask for security 
for our homes and for the future of our children. We want an 
honest democracy which is also just to the minorities, not a one- 
sided oligarchy. Only where all citizens take their part on a 
basis of equality in the building up of and in the governing activities 
of the State, is true democracy to be found. 

Contrary to the principles of democracy, my party has been 
passed over entirely in the formation of the Czechoslovak Govern- 
ment. Likewise our successes at the recent elections for the 
provincial corporation were ignored. 

For a few years past the State government has had the right to 
nominate one third of the members of the provincial corporations. 
Last time it nominated only representatives of those parties 
which had been very nearly annihilated at the polls. Furthermore, 
by the nomination of an overwhelming number of Czech nationals 
in these provincial corporations, an apportionment according to 
ratio of nationality was entirely disregarded, and this was a 
violation of the Constitutional Law of the State and of the 
Minority Treaties. For instance, in eleven districts in Western 
Bohemia, in spite of the fact that as the result of the poll one 
hundred and fifty-five Sudetendeutsche and twenty-two Czech 
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representatives were elected by the people, a ratio of seven 
Germans to one Czech, the Government nominations consisted 
of thirty-five Sudetendeutsche and forty Czechs, a ratio of one to 
one. It is painful for us that our readiness to cooperate with 
the Czechs and Slovaks in honest partnership has as yet found 
no understanding. 

These political troubles are harder to bear at the present 
time, when we Sudetendeutsche are suffering severely from the 
general trade depression; whereas the Czechs and Slovaks are 
mainly employed in agriculture, our people are occupied chiefly 
in industry. Under the old Austro-Hungarian Monarchy the 
Sudetendeutsche operated three-quarters of the entire industry 
of the State. With the creation of the new Czechoslovak State, 
the large inland market of former years was lost, and in conse- 
quence of the numerous new frontiers and of the fact that so 
many European and non-European States are striving for auto- 
nomy, the trade exports that are so necessary for our welfare 
have fallen severely. 

There are now large districts in our native land in which 
industry is all but ruined. The total number of unemployed in 
Czechoslovakia in the spring of this year was about eight hundred 
and thirty-five thousand; more than half of these were Sudeten- 
deutsche. In the face,of this misfortune the Government has 
not been exactly helpful to us, and we are unable to care properly 
for the unemployed and their families. Out of three hundred 
and ninety-six contracts for public works in purely Sudetendeutsche 
areas that have been carried out during the past three years, 
three hundred and thirty-two were given to purely Czech firms. 
Recently the Minister for Social Welfare referred to the fact that 
more than three hundred thousand children in the Sudeten regions 
are in a continuous state of under-nourishment. This is the truth 
about the struggle of the three and a half million Sudetendeutsche. 

We do not want to work against the State. We wish to 
work loyally with the State. We want to be treated as citizens 
having equal rights with the others, and to find within the State 
security for our nationality, for our property and for our sub- 


sistence. 
Summary of the Discussion 
Questions: In view of what Herr Henlein had said about the 
German minority in Czechoslovakia being unable to obtain any satis- 
faction from the League of Nations, did he consider that the League 
was a useless implement for that purpose ? 


1 Herr Henlein replied in German to the points raised in the discussion, and 
the substance of his remarks was translated by the Chairman, Mr. Arthur Watts. 
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What was the position as to the connection of the Sudetendeutsche 
or Henlein movement with the Third Reich? A Viennese paper called 
Oesterreichische Zeitung am Abend, in its issue of December 3rd, 1935, 
had described Herr Henlein as Hitler’s Branch Leader in Czecho- 
slovakia, and had stated that he had had a long talk with von Papen 
in Vienna, and that he had received orders from the Third Reich to 
the effect that he must reorganise the Austrian Nazi movement in the 
way that he had so successfully done in his Sudetendeutsche movement 
in Czechoslovakia. 

Was Herr Henlein or any of his party leaders or sub-leaders the 
branch representatives of Hitler in Czechoslovakia and did he get his 
orders from Berlin ? 


THE CHAIRMAN said that the gist of Herr Henlein’s reply was: 
that he was not the local representative of Hitler; his party was not 
a covert Nazi party. He had never spoken to Herr Hitler and he had 
never received any courier or representative from the German Govern- 
ment. He had never received officially any representative of the Nazi 
party in Germany and he was not in touch with that party. His 
movement came from the native soil, and was rooted in the historical 
and ethnographical background of Czechoslovakia itself. His aim 
was to create a union between Czechoslovakia and the German minority, 
and that aim was in no way levelled against Czechoslovakia. 

With regard to the newspaper article referred to, he had not been 
in Vienna during the last two and a half years, and so could not have 
spoken to von Papen in Vienna, as the newspaper alleged. He had 
not even spoken to the German Ambassador in Prague. In his opinion 
the watchword of the Czechoslovakian State that truth should conquer 
held good for the German minority that he represented. His move- 
ment was in no sense dangerous to the Czechoslovakian Republic. 

As to the question about the League of Nations, he thought that 
there were minorities which could never be entirely and permanently 
excluded by their Mother People, and in attempting to canalise the 
difficulties and complaints of those minorities through the medium of 
the League of Nations the difficulty had been that they had never felt 
able to give a clear expression to their difficulties and complaints, and 
that in that respect the League had still a task before it to solve the 
German minority question. The failure to achieve a satisfactory 
result was not due to the treaties for dealing with the questions at 
issue, but to the method of handling them. 


Mr. IsRAEL COHEN said that Herr Henlein had protested that he 
had no relations with Hitler, but had he no relations with any repre- 
sentative of Hitler? There would appear to be evidence in the report 
in the Prager Presse of the law-suit against that paper by Herr Henlein 
(which was still proceeding at that time) that relations of a certain 
nature had taken place. Mr. Cohen, in support of this statement, 
referred to some of the evidence given, which, he said, showed that 
there were many things at which Herr Henlein had not hinted. 
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He (the speaker) personally thought that Herr Henlein represented 
a party which was the most reactionary in Czechoslovakia. The 
Republic of Czechoslovakia was at present the only true democracy 
in Central Europe, and if Herr Henlein’s party obtained any position 
of power or influence, it would mean a serious injury to the prestige 
and political character and status of Czechoslovakia. Although Herr 
Henlein protested his loyalty, he had refrained from going into Parlia- 
ment, and thus having the opportunity of becoming a member of the 
Government in spite of claiming for members of the Sudetendeutsche 
party the right to become members of the Cabinet. Was the reason 
for his refusal, as had been suggested, the fact that he would be 
embarrassed if he had to take the oath of loyalty to the Czechoslovak 
Government as a member of that Government ? 

Finally, the party which Herr Henlein said was based on principles 
of democracy and which desired equality of all races, was animated by 
the greatest anti-Semitism in Czechoslovakia, and was organising in 
all parts of the country policies of racial intolerance which they had 
learnt from Germany. 


THE CHAIRMAN, translating Herr Henlein’s reply, said that the gist 
of it was an absolute rejection of the points raised by Mr. Cohen in 
regard to the suggestion of any relations between himself and Nazi 
representatives. 

With regard to the point that he was not a member of the Czecho- 
slovak Parliament, he would like to point out that he had already 
given his oath to the State as an officer of the State, which he was. 
The reason why he would not go into Parliament was that he did not 
wish to create the impression that he had taken advantage of the fact 
that he had gained any personal advantage from having created and 
become the leader of his party. He wished to keep the conduct of 
his party clean in every respect; he had even asked for a commission 
from the Minister of the Interior to look into the books of his party to 
prove that there had been no misappropriation of funds. 

As to the Semitic question, Herr Henlein said that he had never 
spoken against the Jews, and there was no Aryan paragraph in the 
Articles or Constitution of his party. 


Mr. C. A. MACARTNEY asked two questions : 

(x) If it were true, as Herr Henlein had said, that the real and 
only purpose of his party was to bring about a reconciliation between 
Czechoslovakia and the German minority on the basis of the equal 
rights of the Germans in Bohemia, why was his party so mistrusted by 
the Czechs, who were usually only too glad to accept and to make the 
most of any German or Magyar, however unimportant and unrepre- 
sentative, who publicly professed loyalty to the State? The existence 
of such persons or parties was the strongest argument for the stability 
of the State and the contentment of the minorities. Why did the Czechs 
fail to utilise it in Herr Henlein’s case? 
(2) During the last elections in Czechoslovakia a sort of slogan had 
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been passed round amongst the Germans and Magyars that the election 
was really their Saar Plebiscite, and that every vote they gave was a 
vote for or against the existence of the Czechoslovak State. Who had 
issued that slogan? Did it come from Herr Henlein’s party or from 
its enemies, as it was not in accordance with the objects which Herr 
Henlein had described in his speech ? 


THE CHAIRMAN, translating for Herr Henlein, said that the latter 
had answered the second question first. The statement in question 
had not been made by his party, but by his opponents. His party had 
had only one election cry, and that was that the minority must have 
its rights, and that the only way to achieve those rights was by unity. 
They had stressed the fact that they must present a united front. 

He had answered the other question in a general manner by saying 
that there had been many mistakes in the last decade on both sides, 
and that it was very difficult therefore to come to any basis of common 
understanding, and that the unity which the Sudetendeutsche had 
achieved was not viewed with favour by the Czechoslovak Govern- 
ment, as they had in fact achieved a unity of almost three quarters of 
the German minority. But they felt that a decision must soon be 
made, and that the main thing was to get rid of the suspicion which 
was rooted in the situation. He had ended by saying that there was 
no solution of the questions at issue except by a conciliation within 
Czechoslovakia itself; if the whole of Bohemia went to Germany, the 
Czechs would be in a similar position to that in which the German 
minority was at present. 


Mr. C. F. MELVILLE said that he had one question which was purely 
international and was being asked by everybody at the time of the 
Czechoslovak elections. What would be the attitude of the Sudeten- 
deutsche in the event of the Nazification of Austria? What was their 
attitude towards the Anschluss or even Gleichschaltung? Many 
Czechoslovakians probably felt rather worried by the thought that, if 
Austria became Germanised by the Anschluss or by a process of 
Gleichschaltung, the attitude of Herr Henlein’s party might be vital or 
fatal to Czechoslovakia—or it might not. The fate of Europe might 
depend on what they might do. If they took a sudden German line 
of action, Czechoslovakia would become a mere German Province. 


THE CHAIRMAN said that Herr Henlein said that he did not wish to 
give a personal answer to Mr. Melville’s question, but preferred to 
answer it by a statement which had been made to him through a deputy 
from Herr Bene§, to the effect that Herr BeneS would rather see the 
Anschluss carried through than a Hapsburg restoration. He had 
closed his remarks by saying that that was proof of the fact that he 
identified himself with that point of view, and that it was proof that 
his party in all circumstances wished to maintain the unity of the 
Czechoslovak Republic, and that they did not wish to act against the 
Government in any such vital way as had been suggested. 
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Mr. MELVILLE said that Herr Henlein had not answered his question 
fully. He (Mr. Melville) knew Herr BeneS’’s point of view very well. 
He was not much interested in the question of the Hapsburg restoration, 
but in the question he had put. 


THE CHAIRMAN said that Herr Henlein said that the question of 
the Anschluss was a question only for the Austrian people. It was 
outside his party, which had no general attitude towards the question. 
He could not say what attitude they would take up as it would depend 
on the circumstances. 


Mr. W. J. Rose said that he knew something about the situation 
of German minorities in other lands, and a little about that in Czecho- 
slovakia. It seemed to him too good to be true that Herr Henlein 
should be the only person to have any control over public opinion in 
connection with his minority. Were there no important influences at 
work from outside, as was the case in such countries as Poland, Estonia, 
Roumania, etc., to say nothing of Austria. For that reason Herr 
Henlein’s answer to Mr. Macartney’s question was not satisfactory, 
as it was not things which had happened within Czechoslovakia during 
the past five years, but things which had happened outside it that 
were of vital importance. How far would Herr Henlein be able to 
carry his people with him in view of such influences, and their meaning 
for the German nation as a whole? 


THE CHAIRMAN, MR. ARTHUR WaATTS, said that, in translating Mr. 
Rose’s question to Herr Henlein, he had added a question as to whether 
it was not true that the Sudetendeutsche were inevitably thrown up 
against what was known as the new German Renaissance, the new 
idea of German culture which was abroad in the countries of Middle 
Europe? In answering that question, Herr Henlein had said that of 
course such a relationship of an intellectual and spiritual kind did 
exist ; that it was rooted in the history of the very places along the 
frontier of Czechoslovakia, and that on every side there were contacts 
of different kinds with German people. People in Eger, for instance, 
could talk with the Bavarians, but could not understand the North 
Bohemians, who, on the other hand, could understand the Silesians. 
He went out of his way in answering Mr. Rose’s question to say that it 
touched the very heart of the whole question, and that the Czecho- 
slovak Government were afraid in a vague way of that intellectual, 
spiritual and racial influence which was a thing which could not be 
withheld. Although, for instance, in 1933 all books of a political 
nature which might touch on the question had been forbidden, and 
the Sudetendeutsche who paid a visit to Germany were strictly 
examined and questioned as to their motives for leaving, they had not 
been able to get rid of the influence. But that did not mean that the 
Sudetendeutsche were Nazis, and to say that they were National 
Socialists in the German sense was wrong. 
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1*, THE FUTURE OF COLONIES. By Leonard Barnes. [Day to Day 
Pamphlets, No. 32.) 1936. (London: Hogarth Press. 8vo. 
46 pp. Is.) 

2*, NIGERIA: A CRITIQUE OF BRITISH COLONIAL ADMINISTRATION. 
1936. By W. R. Crocker. (London: Allen and Unwin. 
8vo. 277 pp. Ios. 6d.) 

3. EDUCATION AND COLONIAL DEVELOPMENT. By Basil Fletcher. 
1936. (London: Methuen. 8vo. viii + 147 pp. 5s.) 


THE principles and practice of colonial administration have been 
much debated in the last few months, and many proposals have been 
brought forward with a view to satisfying the “ have-nots,’’ or ‘“ dy- 
namic ’’ Powers, as Mr. Barnes calls them, and at the same time of 
securing or even increasing the welfare of native peoples under European 
rule. The discussion has borne fruit in a number of clear statements 
of the fact that the possession of colonies in itself would do little to 
remedy the economic difficulties of the “‘ dynamic ’’ Powers. How far 
political control, in the absence of artificial restrictions, diverts trade 
to the imperial Power is a matter on which there is more difference of 
opinion. Mr. Barnes quotes figures to show that its influence is 
extremely important; he also points out the considerable economic 
importance of the colonial service as a source of employment for the 
professional classes. 

Mr. Barnes would meet the claims of European Powers by the 
removal of existing barriers to colonial trade, by an international 
convention guaranteeing all contracting parties an uninterrupted 
supply of raw materials, by extending the Mandate system to certain 
British dependencies, by adding to the personnel of the Permanent 
Mandates Commission a secretariat of experts specialising in different 
branches of mandatory administration and internationally recruited, 
by the admission of an agreed proportion of foreign nationals into 
the public services of each area, and by placing the control of capital 
investment in the hands of the League. 

In the interests of native peoples he suggests means of strengthening 
the supervisory powers of the Permanent Mandates Commission. 
But he also demands a revision of the conception of “‘ trusteeship ’’ 
so as to eliminate the idea that colonies must be made productive for 
the sake of Europe. Rather, he argues, the inhabitants must be 
developed as consumers for their own sakes. This he holds could 
be done were private capital excluded from colonial areas and pro- 
duction organised by native cooperation or by State-controlled 
agencies. 
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It is not easy to see how this change could solve the complex 
problems of adjustment that must arise when a primitive agricultural 
population is industrialised overnight. It might prevent the grosser 
forms of economic exploitation, but if the rate of development is to 
be accelerated—as seems to follow from the idea that native poverty 
is the only difficulty to be overcome—the difficulties of adaptation 
must be intensified also. It might lead to greater intellectual clarity 
were we to face the fact that influences which it is now too late to 
control are creating maladjustments in native societies for which we 
do not know the remedy. 


The theory of Indirect Rule—that native institutions must as far 
as possible be maintained in existence and allowed to evolve to meet 
new needs—seems to most of those who have studied native societies 
in transition the only one that offers any hope for the future. An 
account from the inside of its working in practice is therefore of the 
utmost interest. Mr. Crocker has given this account in the form of 
extracts from his journal when a Political Officer, accompanied by 
some general considerations. While accepting the principle of In- 
direct Rule he is strongly critical of its practice. It has become, he 
says, a stereotyped formula, meaning only that no one must interfere 
with corrupt and despotic chiefs or the subordinates who hold their 
offices through nepotism. Native Treasuries are in fact managed 
entirely by an inadequate staff of European officials who have to spend 
so much time over petty accounting and the preparation of reports 
that they cannot get in touch with the people for whom they are 
ultimately responsible. Official insistence on policies evolved in the 
Secretariat obliges subordinates to neglect real problems or else forego 
promotion. 

In Mr. Crocker’s view the salvation of Nigeria has been not Indirect 
Rule, but the preservation of native economic life. But to Lugard 
both were equally essential; intuitively, if not analytically, he re- 
cognised their interdependence. This organic conception of native 
society is absent from Mr. Crocker’s outlook, so that he does not realise 
its inherent contradictions. The economic and social bases of native 
life, he repeats, must not be destroyed; but he regards native marriage 
as unworthy of the name, and native kinship as a complicated absurdity 
which the “ simplifying’’ process of civilisation has got rid of in 
Europe. What matters to the plain man, he asserts, is not who is 
his chief, but can he be assured of justice; again there is no suspicion 
of a link between the two questions. Anthropology to him exists to 
explain the queernesses that are irrelevant to his job; and his journal 
abounds with misunderstandings from which it would have saved 
him. But as a first-hand document it is of first-rate value. 


Professor Fletcher has made a tour of the East, has collected some 
interesting school syllabuses from India, Indo-China and Japan, and 
has studied the organisation of native education by the French, Dutch 
and British. In his theoretical treatment of the subject, however, 
he has little to say that is not already widely familiar in principle and 
spreading in practice. He advocates concentration on village schools 
with a curriculum closely relevant to the local environment and local 
interests and necessities. His original contribution is the theory that 
education should be designed to suit the ‘‘ pattern ’’ which its “ racial 
characteristics ’’ impose on each society; the authorities whom he 
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quotes are geographers, anthropologists and psychologists, but there 
is significantly no human biologist among them. Lucy MAIR. 


4*. THEY THAT TAKE THE SworD. The future of the League of 
Nations. By Douglas Jerrold. 1936. (London: John Lane. 
8vo. viii+ 247 pp. 6s.) 

In spite of the sub-title, the attack on the League is only part, 
though an important part, of the political philosophy which it is the 
purpose of this book to present. Mr. Jerrold’s fundamental postulate 
is that the cardinal aim of Christian civilisation is liberty of the human 
personality. Out of the progressive disregard of this principle in 
modern times has grown a state of world-unrest which cannot be kept 
in bounds by the restrictions of political machinery. For the free 
institutions which alone can satisfy the needs of mankind, the modern 
world has tried to substitute mechanical organisations, In particular, 
while Christianity, which provides the only satisfactory solution of the 
problem, stands for the freedom of man within the limits of a closed 
moral system, the post-War solution, represented by the League, 
reverses the process by seeking to create a closed political system in the 
absence of a closed moral order. The philosophies and moral standards 
followed by the nations composing the League are so varied and con- 
flicting that the machine can only work by taking as its standard the 
lowest common denominator of these discrepant moralities, which is 
only to be found in a barren legalism. The League thus has forced on 
it, by the nature of its organisation, a complete indifference to genuine 
moral principles. Admitting, under Article 16, that war for justice’s 
sake may be just, 

“its definition of justice is solely the observance on certain occasions (but not on 
others) of those provisions of the Versailles and other treaties which define the 
obligations of the members of the League of Nations.” 

Devoting its exclusive attention to breaches of ‘‘international morality ” 
so defined, the League, runs the argument, deliberately ignores the far 
more serious evils of internal misgovernment, of which, indeed, it 
aspires to be the protector. Force applied to remedy these things may 
serve a much higher morality than force used to restrain such 
intervention. 

The strength of Mr. Jerrold’s case must not, of course, be judged 
from this inadequate summary, but it cannot be said to be improved 
by the illustrations which he continually draws from the circumstances 
of the Manchurian and Abyssinian disputes. 

Mr. Jerrold is perhaps on firmer ground when he turns to discuss 
the alternatives to “the 1919 experiment ” proposed by others who 
have begun to realise its imperfections. These he classifies as Caesarism 
—especially the racial Cesarism of Nazi Germany, internationalism 
which dreams of a world-State, and collective security on a regional 
basis. The last he considers an improvement in so far as its real signi- 
ficance lies in the repudiation of wider obligations, but objectionable 
inasmuch as it imposes a still more formidable barrier in the path of 
peaceful change, and because, like the Covenant, it applies legal rather 
than moral criteria to the question of aggression. Racialism he dis- 
misses as “‘ bunkum,” though he protests against the idea that Czesar- 
ism is not popular in the countries which have adopted it :— 


“‘ The important fact about Fascism is not that in its early stages it involves the 
replacement of the people’s representatives by bandits, but that it involves the 
dismissal of the people’s representatives by the people. . . . Fascism is the seizure 
of power by the people themselves.” 
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But Mr. Jerrold reserves his most scathing criticism for the ideal of a 
world-State, which he considers not merely fantastic, but dangerously 
misdirected. The notion that progress is outwards as well as upwards 
he attributes to the accidental circumstance that the Renaissance 
studied the records of Greece rather than of Babylon. “It is,” he 
claims, “‘ an elementary fact that government deteriorates as its area 
expands.” The path of progress is from the simple to the complex, 
moreover— 

“‘ there is no common civilisation of the world on which a world government could 
be based, except at such a low level that the state of man would be reduced to that 
of the beasts.” 

The whole passage in which Mr. Jerrold develops this thesis is 
particularly worthy of study. 

It will be seen that the whole book is an outspoken challenge to 
most of the assumptions on which the policy of the post-War world is 
based. This is welcome, since it stimulates thought: however com- 
pletely we reject its conclusions, it will help us to substitute reasoned 
conviction for a blind acceptance of current shibboleths. 

G. M. GATHORNE-Harpy. 


5*. THE SPIRIT OF GENEVA. By Robert de Traz. Translated by 
Fried-Ann Kindler. 1935. (Oxford University Press. Cr. 
8vo. xx + 188 pp. 6s.) 


“On three great occasions—at the Reformation, with Rousseau, 
with the Red Cross—Geneva has overflowed into the world. But the 
world has constantly flowed back into Geneva,”’ says M. de Traz, and 
gives us a brilliant catalogue of the great ones of the world whom 
Geneva has influenced. Julius Cesar, Calvin, Jean-Jacques, Mme. de 
Staél, Voltaire, Guizot, Liszt, Ruskin and scores of other stars have 
shone in the Geneva firmament before the League of Nations arose. 
Is the League going to become an established planet; or is its light 
flickering out ? M. de Traz’s enthusiastic answer is a tonic to pessimism. 
A balance-sheet of the League’s successes and failures calms him a 
little: but he rises again to lyric heights. The work of the world, 
and of Europe in particular, whether in the juridical, the political or the 
economic sphere, is the task of ‘‘ an incessant re-adaptation of phe- 
nomena which are by nature antagonistic ’’; and this work the League 
alone can accomplish. For its mechanism he is full of praise: the 
administrative services of the world might well take its Secretariat as a 
model, and the Labour Office is equally admirable. All that is needed 
for its perfecting is a new Humanism, which M. de Traz, in a final 
chapter of fine and almost mystical eloquence, conceives to be on its 
way. 

The book, a very remarkable one, is beautifully translated by Miss 
Kindler: ‘ solidary’’’ on page 71 is almost the only slip. It has two 
formidable sponsors, M. André Maurois and Sir Daniel Stevenson. 
The former closes a trenchant foreword with these wise words: “ The 
League of Nations can no more guarantee peace than the doctor can 
guarantee a cure: but is that a reason for doing without the doctor? ”’ 

MESTON. 


6. DipLoMACY AND PEAcE. By R. B. Mowat. 1936. (London: 
Williams and Norgate. 8vo. 295 pp. Ios. 6d.) 


PROFESSOR Mowat has brought together under this rather vague 
title a collection of miscellaneous essays on the conduct of international 
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relations. They are more superficial than exhaustive, but most of 
them suggest trains of thought which other students may profitably 
follow. Some of them, e.g. those on the importance of personal 
relations between monarchs, on ‘‘ Spa diplomacy ’’ and on the solidarity 
of the diplomatic services, are mainly historical. Those on “ The 


” 


Difficulty of Making Peace’’ and “ Open Diplomacy ”’ relate to the 
War and immediate post-War period. ‘‘ Diplomacy and the Press ”’ 
and ‘‘ Diplomacy and Democracy’’ are an attempt to assess the 
readjustment in diplomatic outlook necessitated by modern conditions. 
Several of the essays bear sign of having been written two or three years 
ago. The one on “ Papal Diplomacy,” which rightly remarks on the 
difficulty of adequately studying a service which never publishes its 
archives, and whose members rarely write memoirs, stops short at the 
Lateran treaty, and ignores the extremely interesting question of the 
influence of that Treaty on Vatican policy. The essay on Soviet 
Diplomacy, though it casually mentions events of 1934, does not deal 
with the entry of the Soviet Union into the League of Nations or the 
change in the whole Soviet conception of international relations which 
that event implied. Certain obiter dicta in Professor Mowat’s book will 
be questioned by many readers. E. H. Carr. 


7*, POLICIES AND OPINIONS AT Paris, 1919: Wilsonian Diplomacy, 
The Versailles Peace, and French Public Opinion. By George 
Bernard Noble. 1935. (New York and London: Macmillan. 
8vo. xi-+ 465 pp. 15s.) 

PROFESSOR NOBLE’s book, as its sub-title indicates, is a study of the 
currents of opinion in Paris during the Peace Conference, with special 
reference to the Press. Undertaken under the auspices of the Social 
Science Research Council, it is a careful and thorough piece of work. 
The author has evidently been most diligent in familiarising himself 
with the source material, which he has then arranged under various 
headings, such as the League of Nations, the problem of Germany, etc. 
This process has not resulted in a very living book, and the difficulty 
of reading it is increased by the fact that the footnotes, the indications 
in which constitute the main value of the inquiry, are lumped together 
at the end of each chapter. But the future historian will certainly 
find the work helpful. Its pale diffused glow supplements the single 
glaring spot-light of Mr. Nicolson’s diary. A. Z. 


8*, KULTURGESCHICHTE ALS KULTURSOZIOLOGIE. By Alfred Weber. 
1935. (Leiden: A. W. Sijthoff. 8vo. x + 423pp. FI. 7.50.) 


PROFESSOR WEBER describes his latest work as a “‘ Sociology of 
culture, embedded in the conception and matter of universal history. 
Alone in that sense is it also a history of culture. It attempts to 
bring History and the Present face to face, so as to get through the 
first a clearer view of the other.” From an examination of certain 
essential traits of the old civilisations, ‘“ primary ” and ‘‘ secondary,” 
Professor Weber seeks to uncover the meaning and chief traits of the 
Modern using on the whole a materialistic method, though one 
broader in scope and understanding than the Marxian instrument. 
In conclusion, all the factors analysed are shown to be in a state of 
dissolution and confusion. 

On that reading the Great War was but the symptom of a deep- 
seated historical mutation, and the milestone marking the end of an 
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epoch. That explains its ruthless character, without precedent in 
modern history, and also why in its bitterness the struggle affected 
so deeply our ideal values. The whole outlook of the West, with its 
roots in the social optimism of the eighteenth century, lies rent to 
shreds by a disenchanted realism. In the result, the political funda- 
mentals slowly evolved during a period of some eight centuries, as a 
delicate and valuable balance in the perpetual tension between freedom 
and lack of freedom, have been shattered, and the State everywhere is 
faced with a grave and difficult problem of creating new political 
values, 

This is of necessity a very inadequate description of the theme of 
this interesting work. The manner in which it has been treated is 
too comprehensive for an essay, and too general for a study; one 
misses the terse and pointed analysis of the same author’s admirable 
volume on Die Krise des modernen Staatsgedankens in Europa. Pro- 
fessor Weber’s great erudition and insight are always bound to provide 
fare that is worth reading, yet in this case one has the feeling of a 
lack of proportion between the size of the canvas and the size of the 
brush. As a result in the last chapter, in which past and future are 
confronted with each other, the lines get blurred and end in a mixture 
of vague and somewhat trite ideas—like the “ revolt of the masses,” 
the “ principle of the élite”’ of leadership, the rise of Pan-Asianism, 
and so on. It is a pity, for such an epilogue in the hands of such a 
master raised high expectations. 

The absence of an index is deplorable in a book of this kind. 


g. Was Europe A Success? By Joseph Woods Krutch. 1935. 
(London: Methuen. 8vo. xvii-+ 116 pp. 3s. 6d.) 


THIs is an admirable short book on a fundamental issue. Although 
it does not deal directly with international affairs, every student of 
the contemporary controversy between dictatorship and democracy 
should read it. The subject is the contrast between the European 
tradition of civilised life and the ideals of Communism, and in- 
cidentally of Fascism also. Mr. Krutch recognises the importance of 
the many evils, especially poverty and war, which have been always 
present and are still present in European civilisation. These evils, 
he points out, justify the revulsion of feeling among intellectual 
idealists against the complacency of those who profess to be cultured. 
But even these evils, he argues, do not justify the repudiation of reason- 
ing in a fit of “‘ conversion ’” to some dogma, Marxian or other; and 
they do not justify the disdain of individuality and experimentation 
in the arts. The crushing of individuality and the establishment of 
dogmatic absolutism by Fascists and Nazis are only briefly referred 
to, possibly because “ intellectuals’? do not commonly move in that 
direction. But Mr. Krutch’s argument against Communist “ in- 
tellectuals ’’ is quite generally applicable against all repudiation of 
“Europe.” He is not concerned to say how admitted evils may be 
removed without dictatorship: but he gives clear indications of the 
reason for believing that they may be. Strangely, Mr. Krutch does 
not deal with the European tradition of scientific method; but with 
regard to the arts and to the finer qualities of personality, his argument 
is clear. That he should refer to these as ‘“‘ Europe” has a ring of 
challenge in it for American readers, for whom his essays were primarily 
intended, C. DELISLE BuRNS, 
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10. ANTI-SEMITISM THROUGHOUT THE AGEs. By Count Heinrich 
Coudenhove-Kalergi. Edited and brought up to date by 
Count Richard Coudenhove-Kalergi. Translated by A. S. 
Rappoport. 1935. (London: Hutchinson. 8vo. 288 pp. 18s.) 

THERE may be books which could survive the strain of, first, being 
written by two people for two different epochs and, secondly, of being 
translated (by one who is not at home in the language of his transla- 
tion) for an entirely different reading public at yet a third epoch. 
There may be such books, but this is not among them. 

Heinrich Coudenhove-Kalergi died in 1907. He wrote for the 
anti-Semite of the period—Rohling—Stocker—Lueger; and he wrote 
to prove that the origin of anti-Semitism is religious, not economic. 
He brings forward a vast array of facts chosen from wide and serious 
reading, but, unhappily, they are presented with all the scrappiness 
of chance notes. He spots the key to the exposure of the belief in 
an economic origin of anti-Semitism in showing that before the twelfth 
century the Jew was not a usurer and no one showed any interest in 
hiseconomic position. But much more should be made of the emergence 
of economic causes from the twelfth century onwards. Count Richard’s 
work has a family likeness to that of his father. It is also scrappy 
and incomplete though with frequent flashes of insight. 

What is particularly unsatisfactory is that, by delving and burrow- 
ing, nearly all the relevant material for a study on anti-Semitism can 
be found within these pages. But it is to be feared that few will find it. 

Finally, some attention should have been paid to the translation. 
For example, we do not describe events like the destruction of Jeru- 
salem as a “ big somersault.’””’ We have standard forms for names 
like Hyrcanus; we do not call Catholic priests “ Pater.’”’ In words 
and grammatical construction the German original of the text emerges 
on every page. JAMES W. PARKES. 


11. ZAHAROFF THE ARMAMENTS KinG. By Robert Neumann. Trans- 
lated by R. T. Clark. 1935. (London: Allen and Unwin. 
8vo. 303 pp. Ios. 6d.) 

‘A NUMBER of reviewers have welcomed this study of the private 
armaments industry in enthusiastic terms. Personally I cannot share 
in their admiration. On the dust-cover Herr Emil Ludwig declares 
that the book should be “‘ given away free for all to read,’”’ while Herr 
Ernst Toller tells me that ‘‘ this book, which reads like a first-class 
detective story, is horrible truth.” He adds: “ This book concerns 
the world.” I agree that it reads like a detective story; but I would 
hesitate to describe it as “ first-class.”” It lacks the compactness and 
swift movement of the best detective stories. Moreover, it claims to be 
fact and not fiction. Hence it must be judged by the standards that 
would be applied to any work that purported to be a serious inquiry 
into an international problem. There can be no doubt that the private 
industry in armaments és an international problem. It may further 
be conceded that in so far as Sir Basil Zaharoff is a controlling figure in 
that industry, his personality no less than his activities are matters of 
public interest. But I contend that the obligation upon an author to 
give chapter and verse for every one of his statements is for that very 
reason all the greater. This is exactly what Herr Neumann fails to do. 
On the subject of his sources Herr Neumann writes: “ In addition to 
the original documents, letters, and statements by witness reproduced 
for the first time in this book, the following have been used. . .” 
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And he goes on to give such vague references as “‘ documents from the 
Ministry of War, Vienna; the Register of the Old Bailey, London,” 
etc. He quotes largely from newspapers of all shades of opinion and 
very varying degrees of reliability. He takes extracts from books like 
Behind the Scenes in French Journalism that have been published 
anonymously and he gives publicity to the statements of “ witnesses ”’ 
who appear in these pages as ‘“‘ the former Premier of Greece, D.,”’ 
“the banker Ch.,” or the “‘ fireman H.” Evidence of this kind would 
not be admissible in any court of law. Yet it is indisputable that in an 
investigation of this kind the same standards should be applied in 
regard to evidence that would be required in the trial of a case before a 
British court of law or the Permanent Court of International Justice. 
On one aspect of his subject I find myself in agreement with the 
author. He quotes with approval what Mr. H. G. Wells in his Work, 
Wealth, and Happiness of Mankind has written about Sir Basil Zaharoff : 
“Indisputably [Mr. Wells writes} this man has spent a large part of his life in 
the equipment and promotion of human slaughter. And it is unjust and absurd 
to blame him for doing so. . . . Circumstances beyond his control built up his 
ideology. He has simply been modest enough not to question the standards 
of the world about him but to observe them faithfully and intelligently. . . .” 


Tan F. D. Morrow. 


12*, WE Europeans. By Julian S. Huxley, A. C. Haddon and A. M. 
Carr-Saunders. 1935. (London: Jonathan Cape. Crown 
8vo. 299 pp. 8s. 6d.) 

WHATEVER else Herr Hitler has done, he has kept ethnologists 
busy destroying his ‘‘ Aryan heresy.’’ The fallacy that there is an 
“ Aryan race,” or that ‘‘ Aryan”’ properly applies to anything except 
a family of languages, had, of course, long been exploded. But the 
present writers go further, and deny the existence of such a thing as a 
“race,” Aryan, Nordic or otherwise in any scientific application to 
human groupings : “ no single scheme of classification has been devised 
which will provide a satisfactory pigeon-holing for the various human 
types in existence.” This disposes of the idea of a Nordic race; but 
is there not a Nordic type? Assuredly, say the authors, but it is quite 
as mixed as most other types of mankind; and there is no evidence 
that ‘‘ men of pure or even approximately Nordic type have been the 
great leaders of thought or action,” either in Germany or elsewhere. 

In making their points, Drs. Huxley and Haddon give a lucid and 
admirable summary of the teaching of genetics on the subject, and there 
is a valuable chapter on the ethnic constituents of the different countries 
of Europe. Miscegenation is discussed, with its evils or supposed 
evils, and the conditions of its success; and there is an interesting 
attempt to define a nation. There are many other plums in this 
attractive book; but the conclusion of it all is that “ racialism is a 
myth, and a dangerous myth at that. It is a cloak for selfish economic 
aims which in their uncloaked nakedness would look ugly enough.” 

MESTON. 


13*. LA CULTE DE LA RACE BLANCHE. Par Robert Ketels. 1935. 
(Brussels: Le Racisme Paneuropéen. 8vo. 230 pp. 15 /7s.) 
14*. ASSIS SUR LES SANCTIONS. Quelques Considérations a propos 
du Conflit Anglo-Italien. Par Robert Ketels. 1935. (Brussels: 

Le Racisme Paneuropéen. 8vo. 16 pp. 75 c.) 
La Culte de la Race Blanche is written by a disciple of Nietzsche, 
to whose memory, together with that of de Gobineau, Richard Wagner, 
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Schuré and Gustave Lebon, the book is dedicated. The author 
prefaces it with the dream of Zarathustra in which the Angel of Victory, 
transformed as the Soul of the white race, leads the great Aryan advance. 

M. Ketels repudiates the word “ Aryan”’ for practical purposes, 
but substitutes for it ‘race Européen,” domination of the world by 
which is the subject of his book. He finds the antisemitism of Germany 
“rather overdone,” but sees nothing but ruin in the French policy 
of assimilation of inferior races, while England is the worst possible 
European, her racial mentality being anchored in the mother country 
and her colonies. 

Among the author’s constructive proposals are the virtual super- 
session of the present League by a Conference, purely European, which 
would administer all colonies in common, and the limitation of members 
of the black and yellow races to countries outside Europe where they 
would not be allowed to use European names or to wear European 
clothes ! 


The pamphlet Assis sur les Sanctions was issued in October last 
to support the action of Italy—the white race against the coloured. 
The author regards it as an Anglo-Italian conflict supported by 
Marxism (Marxism finds it intolerable that “a great man acts for the 
good of his people”). The author admits that respect for treaties 
has been invoked, but that appears to be a small matter, as “ the ethics 
of States are not those of scrupulous individuals, and the authors of a 
bad treaty should be punished rather than transgressors.” 

The rest of the pamphlet is on the same lines as the book reviewed 
above, and the present Belgian Government is severely taken to task 
for not supporting Italy. C. G. K. S. 


15*. A NEw Day IN Kenya. By H. P. A. Philip. 1936. (London: 
World Dominion Press. 8vo. 188 pp. Maps, illus. 5s.) 

16*, THE NETHERLANDS INDIES: THE RELIGIOUS SITUATION. By 
J. Rauws, H. Kraemer, etc. 1935. (London: World Dominion 
Press. 8vo. 186 pp. Maps. 53s.) 

THE first of these two publications in the World Dominion Survey 
Series describes the present situation in Kenya from the point of view 
of religion, and the consequences of the impact of Christianity and 
Western civilisation on a primitive people. The second deals with 
missions and the Church in the Netherlands East Indies; most of the 
material is contributed by leading personalities in the missionary 
world of Holland. Both books give general statistics, population and 
literary figures, etc., in appendices. H. G. L. 


17. LES NATIONS ANGLO-SAXONNES ET LA Paix. By Charles D. 
Hérisson. 1936. (Paris: Sirey. 8vo. 202 pp. 20/rs.) 

“ Pour faire agir les Anglo-Saxons, il leur faut une mode d’action 
qui soit conforme 4 leurs intéréts et 4 la morale.’”’ In the light of this 
principle M. Hérisson explains the English and American attitudes to 
world events in the post-War period and up to the end of 1935. The 
policy of both countries is based, to a large extent, on geographical 
situation and economic interests. Thus, while the United States can 
still afford to pursue an isolationist policy in view of her distance from 
Europe, England must, out of regard for her own interests, concern 
herself intimately with European affairs. But America’s isolation is 
No. 4.—VOL. XV. T 
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qualified by a sincere desire to oppose injustice, and England’s motives 
include moral principles as well as self-interest. 

The author, after making careful investigations in the United States 
and in England, has produced an accurate and sympathetic explanation 
of British foreign policy which should go far towards removing from the 
minds of French readers the last vestiges of the legend of la perfide 
Albion. EDWARD QUINN. 


18. BREAKDOWN : THE COLLAPSE OF TRADITIONAL CIVILISATION. By 
Robert Briffault. 1935. (London: Gollancz. 8vo. 288 pp. 
7s. 6d.) 


TRADITIONAL Civilisation, after 7,000 years, is on the verge of col- 
lapse as a result of its essential corruption. It has never meant any- 
thing except the organisation of society for the benefit of the oppressors 
at the expense of the oppressed. The very tradition on which it rests 
has no real value. One nation, Soviet Russia, has broken with that 
tradition and promises to be the herald of a new order, to which the 
author looks forward with calm hope and joy. 

That there is much truth in the above thesis, all will admit, but the 
author’s superficial view of past history overlooks the beneficial achieve- 
ments of the past and neglects utterly the good traditions, discernible 
as such. If the new order, which is undoubtedly coming, is to be better 
than the old, it will be built up as all great civilisations have been built 
up—on the nobler, permanent heritage from the past. 

EDWARD QUINN. 


19*. ABYSSINIA, ITALY, AND THE LEAGUE OF NATIONS: a guide to the 
Italo-Abyssinian Dispute and an outline of its possible settle- 
ment. Published by the British-Italian League. 1936. 
(London: 8vo. 32 pp. 34d.) 


A restatement of the Italian case in Abyssinia. 


20*. REACTIONARY ENGLAND! By H. R. G. Greaves. 1936. 
(London: The Acorn Press. 8vo. 160 pp. 5s.) 


This book comes with a word of warm praise from Mr. Tawney. The 
eight essays are of varying interest and value; all are written from the 
Socialist point of view. Perhaps the best essay, qua essay, is that on 
“Freedom and the Police,’ in which, with the exception of one or two 
points where he seems unreasonable, the author makes out a good case 
for criticism and warning. The case for some modifications in our Foreign 
Service is also well argued in the fourth essay. The most interesting 
section of the book at the present juncture is that dealing with the League 
of Nations, the need for its reconstitution, and the lines on which this 
should proceed. This is closely and fairly argued in the long essay ‘‘ The 
Old Foreign Policy under a New Guise,”’ and deserves attentive study. 

Lit1an LEMESURIER. 


21*, THE THREAT TO EUROPEAN CIVILISATION. By Ludwig Freund. 
1936. (London and New York: Sheed and Ward. 8vo. 
xlil + I51 pp. $1.50). 

A book by a distinguished Jewish professor who believes that a re- 
formed Catholicism is the only hope of saving European civilisation, 
sounds piquant and provocative. The theme, indeed, is interesting, 
but the treatment somewhat disappointing, and the persistent use of 
needless italics irritates the reader. The analysis of the causes which, 
in the writer’s view, have led to the present dangerous collapse of European 
culture often hits the nail shrewdly on the head, but the constructive 
proposals (which occupy only 12 out of 151 pages) are hardly helpful. A 
conception of the spiritual revival which is to redeem the whole of life 

based on a Catholic Church which must “‘ free the Faith from every kind 
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of philosophy and speculation,’’ and prevent any “ fresh incursion of 
criticism into the domain of faith,” will appeal to few thinkers, even 
among those who are most conscious of the added difficulties which came 
to mankind with the passing of the simpler Ages of Faith. The book is 
not stated to be a translation, but somehow gives that impression. 
LILIAN LEMESURIER. 


22*. MOBILISATION CONTRE TOUTE GUERRE! Par Barthélemy de 
Ligt. Discours tenu a la Conférence de |’Internationale des 
Résistants a la Guerre, 4 Welwyn, le 29 juillet 1934. Traduit 
de l’anglais. 1935. (Bruxelles: Pensée et Action. 8vo. 


52 pp. 2.50 /rs. belges.) 
23*. MISSION OU DEMISSION DE LA FRANCE: REPONSE A HITLER. 
“L’Ordre Nouveau.”’ 1936. (Paris: Editions Fustier. Sm. 


8vo. 64 pp. 3/7s.) 
24*. VERS LA GUERRE OU VERS LA Paix? Par Claude Bellanger. 
1936. (Paris: Editions Fustier. Sm. 8vo. 63 pp. 3/7s.) 


Two plans of campaign against war. The first lays down a line of 
action for individuals in peace time and during mobilisation for war; 
it faces the possibility of social revolution, and urges the necessity for 
reducing the use of violence to a minimum in such an eventuality. The 
second is a French plan to secure the necessary minimum gf economic 
well-being for all, based on a new anti-capitalist economic order, thereby 
removing the causes of war. 

M. Bellanger in Vers la Guerre ou Vers la Paix? urges ‘‘the youth of 
all countries to realise that their future lies in their own hands; if war 
comes it is their lives that will be sacrificed : they can and must prevent 
war.” rm. GL, 


25*. LES PROFITS DE GUERRE A TRAVERS LES SIECLES. By Richard 
Lewisohn. 1935. (Paris: Payot. 8vo. 292 pp.) 

A study of the different forms of profit, both direct and indirect, which 
have been made out of wars by financiers, industrialists, speculators, 
contractors and military leaders from the time of Julius Caesar to the 
War of 1914-1918. Outstanding examples of each type of “ profiteer ”’ 
throughout the centuries are described, with a more detailed account of 
those who lived in the nineteenth and twentieth centuries. The author’s 
conclusion is that in the future it will become increasingly difficult for 
individuals to make huge profits from war as a result of the evolution of 
ideas, both moral and economic, on that subject and of the ever-increasing 
numbers of laws which this evolution has produced for the control of such 
profit-making. rm G: L. 


26*, PLANNED SOCIALISM: the Plan du Travail of the Belgian Labour 
Party. Drawn up and explained by Henri de Man. Trans- 
lated and edited by G.D.H.Cole. [New Fabian Research Bureau 
Series, No. 25.] 1936. (London: Gollancz, and N.F.R.B. 
8vo. 4I pp. Is.) 

The Plan du Travail aims at converting ‘‘ the perennial and theoretical 
struggle against capitalism into an actual and practical struggle against 
the capitalistic crisis.” It represents ‘a form of socialism which puts 
forward in each country a body of immediate measures designed to provide 
a way of escape from the economic crisis.” 


27*, THE CHURCH AGAINST THE WorRLD. By H.R. Niebuhr, W. Pauck 
and F, Miller. 1935. (New York: Willet, Clark & Co. 8vo. 
156 pp. $2.00.) 


Three American ministers, writing as members of a church they believe 
to be ‘‘ threatened,” here ask and attempt to answer the question, ‘‘ What 
can we do to be saved?’’ In their view the Church to-day is endangered 
by ‘‘its prestige as a social institution; its power as a political agency; 
its endowment as a foster-child of nation or class; and its readiness of 
adjustibility to new classes, races, or national civilisations.” 
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28*, SICHERHEIT. Sonderheft der Europdische Revue, XI Jahg., 
Heft 11/12. 1935. (Berlin: Deutsche Verlagsanstalt.) 

A collection of articles on some aspects of the problem of security by 
writers of different nationality. The points of view vary greatly, since 
jurists, sailors and internationalists are among the contributors. An 
account by Dr. Fritz Berber of the International Studies Conference 
held at Chatham House in June 1935 is included as an appendix. 


29*. THE CLASH OF CoLoUR: a study in the problem of race. By 
Basil Mathews. 1936. (London: Edinburgh House Press. 
Sm. 8vo. 160pp. Bibl. Revised edition. 2s.) 


A new, and largely re-written, edition of a work which first appeared 
in 1924, and has since gone through twenty-four impressions and been 
translated into Danish, Swedish and Japanese. Thereis anew bibliography 
containing recently published books, though unfortunately no dates of 
publication are given. 
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30*. THE GOVERNMENTS OF THE BRITISH EMPIRE. By Professor A. 
Berriedale Keith. 1935. (London: Macmillan. 8vo. xxvii + 
646 pp. 2Is.) 

31*. MAGNA BrRITANNIA. By J. Coatman. 1936. (London: Cape. 
8vo. 384 pp. Ios. 6d.) 

PROFESSOR KEITH’s services to students of the institutions and 
constitutional law of the British Empire are so well known that a 
reviewer need do little more than indicate the contents and scope of 
his books as they appear. This book is not intended for specialists in 
the constitutional law and practice of the Dominions; they will con- 
tinue to use the writer’s earlier books, supplemented by his regular 
notes in the Journal of Comparative Legislation. This book, because 
of its logical arrangement and its comprehensiveness, will be a useful 
University text-book. It contains one or two minor slips (e.g. on p. 81 
it confuses two separate offices which happen at present to be performed 
by one individual), but on the whole it is admirably accurate and clear. 
At the same time, it tends, as analytical work of this kind always does, 
to be inert. It communicates little understanding of the living forces 
of conservation and change. 


This is what Mr. Coatman attempts to do. His book has. already 
won great praise from reviewers, not without reason. There are 
excellent chapters which vividly reveal dynamic forces at work within 
the empire—for example, Chapter VIII, on investment, and Chapter 
IX, which opens with a suggestive discussion of population problems. 
But in the opinion of the present reviewer Mr. Coatman pitches his note 
far too high. He claims to be undertaking something quite new in 
revealing the British Commonwealth as “ essentially a moral con- 
ception.’ But surely this is just what Mr. Lionel Curtis has been at 
for years. Mr. Coatman shares Mr. Curtis’s ardent faith, and the ideal 
of the Commonwealth which he states is an inspiring one. His 
weakness is an incorrigible tendency to confuse ideal and fact, 
and to fall into easy optimism One would like to see a review 
of it by Mr. De Valera or Mahatma Gandhi—or even by Professor 
Macmillan or Mr. Dafoe. The writer slides over difficult and intractable 
problems, like the position of Indians in East and South Africa, or the 
deep wound of a partitioned Ireland. He is quite sure that Thesis, 
Antithesis and Synthesis have Ireland nicely in hand (p. 76). From 
the agreement about the Protectorates last year he leaps to the happy 
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conclusion that the United Kingdom, “ whilst sacrificing not one jot 
or tittle of the doctrine of trusteeship, will find it more and more 
possible, as time goes on, to keep her native policy in step with that of 
the Union...” (p. 364). What a smooth and easy world it is! 
Imperialists need not be in the least disheartened by the steady decen- 
tralisation, even in the control of high policy. The Commonwealth 
is already beginning to look “like an organised super-state ”’ (p. 79). 
What would they say of that in the Canadian West? Nothing that 
they might say would ruffle Mr. Coatman in the least. He is not at 
all impressed by the emphatic rebuff which the project of an imperial 
secretariat has repeatedly received. It is enough for him that the 
project keeps popping up from time to time. Any really unpleasant 
contingency he sets aside as “‘ unthinkable.’’ “For example (p. 368), 
“ The rise of a dictator in any of the Dominions, and certainly in the 
United Kingdom, would, in all probability, lead to a disruption of the 
British Commonwealth, and so is unthinkable.” Yet a few years ago, 
in New South Wales, conditions existed under which a dictatorship, 
probably of the Right, might possibly have come into existence. It 
was the representative of the Crown whose action definitely closed the 
possibility. Would the representative of the Crown in Dublin be in a 
position to take similar action in similar circumstances? Surely 
idealists, even more than other people, ought to think realistically 
about “‘ unthinkable ’’ possibilities. 

The book has one or two mistakes of fact (e.g. p. 190, on the resigna- 
tion of Mr. Hawker). But generally its information is interesting 
and useful, and often suggestively handled. It is the writer’s method 
of supporting his generalisations by the easiest examples, instead of 
testing them by the hardest, which the reviewer is moved to question. 

W. K. Hancock. 


32*. AUSTRALIA AND WAR To-DAy: The Price of Peace. By W. M. 
Hughes. 1935. (Sydney: Angus and Robertson; London: 
Australian Book Company. 8vo. vii + 168 pp. 6s.) 


THE chief importance of this book lies in the fact that its publica- 
tion in November of last year led to the enforced resignation of its 
author, the famous War-time Prime Minister of Australia, from Mr. 
Lyons’ Federal Cabinet. The Prime Minister thought the views 
expressed in the book inconsistent with the author’s continued member- 
ship of a Government committed to a sanctionist policy. On February 
6th, however, Mr. Hughes was reinstated, having first declared his 
complete accord with the Government’s foreign policy. 

A large section of Australian public opinion on the episode is 
represented by the ex-soldier who said, ‘‘ Why shouldn’t Billy write 
a book if he wants to?’ To the European the opposite reflection 
will suggest itself: How, holding these views—published or un- 
published—could Mr. Hughes have remained in the Government a 
single day after it first professed adherence to collective security as a 
practical policy? The explanation is twofold. 

In the first place, Australia did not adopt sanctions on their own 
merits. There had been no Peace Ballot in Australia, and no com- 
parable current of public opinion, Australians have never looked 
to the League to defend them; they have supported it simply because 
it seems a decent, humane institution likely to do more good than harm, 
and because Great Britain belongs to it. Australia imposed sanctions 
against Italy out of loyalty not to the League, but to Great Britain. 
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In the second place, considerations of foreign policy short of peace 
and war lie well off the centre of the Australian political stage. 
Until recently, the Commonwealth Parliament treated foreign affairs 
with something of that detachment which the House of Commons 
reserves for the affairs of the Established Church. The controversy 
over this book shows that that tradition is passing, and that the 
Commonwealth is beginning in the sense of the Balfour Memorandum 
to bring its function into line with its status. 

The core of the book is a demonstration that, since the British 
Navy has ceased to be Australia’s sure shield, Australian defence 
policy must be increasingly self-reliant, coupled with a plea for a 
strong air force as the only effective means of self-defence Australia 
can afford. If anywhere in the world aircraft can repel naval attack, 
Mr. Hughes argues, they can in Australian waters. He demands a 
force of at least 300 planes. In this sphere Mr. Hughes is at home; 
his argument moves confidently and cogently, and it is not surprising 
that the policy of the Government reflects his view. Had it been 
left to stand on its own feet, this part of the book would have been 
a powerful political tract. 

The general polemic against pure pacifism and collective security 
which constitutes the remainder of the book is not of comparable 
quality. For example, it did not need the history of the last six 
months to bring out the poverty of this reasoning :— 

The latest press cables tell us that the Assembly of the League has agreed 
with the Council’s finding and adjudged Italy guilty of aggression. Sanctions 
are to be imposed. The nature of these has yet to be determined. But an 
economic blockade, more or less complete; the restriction of imports from 
Italy; the cutting off of foreign loans; the lifting of the embargo against export 
of arms to Abyssinia have been suggested. Unless Italy bows to the decision 
of the League, these or any other sanctions imposed by the League can only be 
effective to the extent that they are backed by armed force. Assuming that 
Italy decides to persist in her thrust into Abyssinia, she is not likely to tamely 
submit to an economic blockade, but will endeavour to break through it. This, 
of course, means war. 

Yet this paragraph was the head and front of Mr. Hughes’ offending. 

There is also argument as loose as this :— 

Sir Stafford [Cripps] contends that private armament firms deliberately 
foment quarrels between nations in order to sell their devil’s ware. There may 
be something in what he says. But that abolition of the great armament firms 
would not reduce the demand for armaments is to be deduced from a contemplation 
of Soviet Russia to-day. 

Mr. Hughes accepts a wildly garbled and embellished account of 
the Oxford Union Peace Resolution. 

Perhaps the reason why Mr. Hughes fails to grasp what his 
opponents are driving at is that he has no integrated political philosophy 
of his own. Thus he writes, in words that Mussolini might almost 
have used :— 

Liberty, parliamentary government, religious freedom, all have come to us 
as a result of conflict. The greatest war in history—until the world war—had 
to be fought out to the bitter end in order to abolish slavery in the United States. 
The world has been colonised and developed by armed conflict. If it be granted 
that the well-being of mankind is best promoted by observance of the highest 
moral code, by Christianity, then it has to be admitted that it is not only per- 
missible, but laudable, to strive valiantly for liberty, justice and light, against 
tyranny, injustice and the powers of darkness. Disarmament of the nations, 
and the control by the League of armed forces adequate to compel the obedience 
of all, would make this impossible. 


and elsewhere :— 
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. . . here in Australia, a land peopled by one race, speaking one language, 
having one government, and one flag, the community is torn by faction. In 
the political and industrial spheres, even between parties divided only by minor 
issues, this is amongst the most saddening features in our communal life. 


Conflict within the State is unnatural and shocking, conflict between 
States natural and right—this is pure Fascist doctrine. Yet Mr. 
Hughes is no Fascist. In another place he calls upon the workers of 
the world to rob war of its horrors by refusing unanimously to manu- 
facture modern armaments. Here is no clear enough faith for which 
to suffer even a two months’ martyrdom. 

Mr. Hughes’ vigorous style ranges from true eloquence to platitude, 
but maintains unflaggingly a pleasant rhetorical swing. The book is 
printed and bound in an out-of-date and unattractive style. 

R. T. E. LATHAM. 


33. THE BRITISH IMMIGRANT: His Economic and Social Adjustment 
in Canada. By Lloyd G. Reynolds. With an introduction by 
Carl H. Dawson, Ph.D. [McGill Social Research Series, No. 2.| 
1935. (Toronto and London: Oxford University Press. 8vo. 
xx + 364 pp. $3.00, 12s. 6d.) ’ 

As the depression seems to be lifting and there is once more talk 
of the revival of migration, this book comes at a very opportune 
moment. It presents a large body of facts not previously known or, 
at any rate, not easily accessible. 

Mr. Reynolds reminds us that a large proportion of British and other 
immigrants in Canada, perhaps as much as 50 per cent. in the case 
of the British, have left the country either to go to the United States 
or toreturn home. He shows that the British immigrants who remain 
have a decided preference for city life and that about two-thirds of 
them live in urban areas. Although since the War special facilities 
have been provided for agricultural immigrants, it seems that a high 
percentage of the British agricultural immigrants who have arrived 
in Canada during that period have since drifted to the cities. We are 
told that the occupations in which the British are most successful 
are the skilled trades and certain grades of clerical work, but that in 
the low-skilled jobs they cannot compete with French-Canadians 
and immigrants of other nationalities who are accustomed to lower 
standards of living. There is much interesting information on these 
and other problems such as assimilation, dependency on public support 
and so on. 

These facts lead Mr. Reynolds to the conclusion that British 
immigration should be practically confined to those who have some 
specific trade skill, particularly domestic servants, high-grade clerks, 
professional workers and artisans. With regard to agriculture, 
Mr. Reynolds believes that such agricultural expansion as is likely 
to take place can be carried through with a farm population not 
greater than that which Canada possesses at present. At the same 
time, he points out that the supply of British agricultural immigrants 
is small. He therefore believes that a restrictive immigration policy 
is desirable not merely temporarily during the depression, but per- 
manently, and that selection as to occupational type should be the 
principal positive factor in that policy. These conclusions are very 
pessimistic, and are in striking contrast to the demand for fresh im- 
migration which is being heard once more in South American countries 
and which formed the subject of a resolution at the Pan-American 
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Conference recently held at Santiago, Chile, under the auspices of 
the International Labour Organisation. They are, however, sup- 
ported by strong arguments, and if it is thought that they are not 
justified they should receive an equally well-documented and care- 
fully prepared reply. D. CHRISTIE TAIT. 


34*. From A COLONIAL GOVERNOR’S NoTE-BOOK. By Sir Reginald 
St.-Johnston. 1936. (London: Hutchinson. 8vo. 285 pp. 
12s. 6d.) 

The five tiny Leeward Islands which belong to Great Britain have 
their problems and their pleasures: and Sir Reginald had the happy 
knack of enjoying both. He has also met many interesting men up 
and down the world : and it is a cheery, pleasant story which he tells. 
The Colonial Service, he laments, is not what it was—which is true of 
most of our services to-day; but, as these reminiscences show, it still 
remains an attractive career for men of enterprise who can take a 
lively interest, as Sir Reginald did, in the ethnology of the flora or 
the fauna of the regions in which they serve. Anecdotes and episodes 
apart, there are three passages in the book which set one thinking. One 
is on the future of sugar-growing, the staple industry in the Caribbean 
islands. Another is on the terror of Nature’s wrath in hurricane and 
tempest, vividly described by the author on two occasions. The third 
is on the rising demand, even in this minute Crown Colony, for self- 
government. It seems a pity that Sir Reginald, with his intimate 
knowledge of the inhabitants, was not left in office to see this move- 
ment through to its inevitable conclusion, MESTON. 


35. AN INTRODUCTORY HisToRY OF ENGLAND AND Europe. By 
Mrs. H. A. L. Fisher. 1935. (London: Gollancz. 8vo. 852 pp. 
8s. 6d.) 

THE tendency to regard each country as part of a greater whole is 
surely a good thing. Strictly speaking, the view of the historian of 
one nation should take in the whole world; and doubtless we shall come 
to that in time. Mrs. Fisher’s book is at any rate on the right lines. 
She has set out to place the history of England in its European setting, 
and she has accomplished the task in some eight hundred and fifty pages. 

This is a good book if used in the right way. A history of England 
and Europe in eight hundred and fifty pages is bound to be either 
just crammed with facts or else to be somewhat allusive. Mrs. Fisher’s 
book, which is written in a thoughtful style, is economical in fact 
(though, of course, there is really much of this) with the result that it 
is allusive and its reading will require to be supported by considerable 
explanation from the teacher if it is used in school classes. 

It is a scholarly, judicious work, reminiscent of the best teaching 
of the Oxford History School, and surveying ancient history, the 
Middle Ages and the modern world pleasantly, and with a sure touch. 
Philosophy, music and art are not neglected; the economic aspects 
of history are given weight. The book ends with a moving appeal for 
reasonableness in the association of peoples with each other, an appeal 
which no one who reads Mrs. Fisher’s story of the nations can fail to 
endorse. R. B. Mowat. 


36. PRACTICAL SOCIALISM FOR BRITAIN. By Hugh Dalton. 1935. 
(London: Routledge. Cr. 8vo. ix + 401 pp. 5s.) 


On laying down this book, the candid reader who is not already 
a Socialist finds himself paraphrasing the words of Agrippa to St. 
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Paul; for Dr. Dalton is the very embodiment of sweet reasonable- 
ness. He feels, like many others, that Socialism is well rooted among 
us and is certain to grow: but he is content for it to advance by stages 
and at a pace which will not put too high a strain on poor unstable 
human nature. ‘“ Socialism,’’ he writes, “is not a glorified snatch- 
and-grab raid, first on this industry and then on that. It is an orderly 
process of rebuilding our economic life.’’ Conceived in this spirit, 
his plan differs widely, both in temper and in objectives, from the 
lightning campaign which has recently been advocated by Mr. Mitchison. 
Though scrupulously fair in most respects, Dr. Dalton is not always 
generous to the good points of other schools than his own, and his 
chapters on Finance occasionally strike a discordant note. His 
strictures on the Trade Facilities Act, for example, ignore the help 
which it gave in mitigating unemployment; and it is a pity that 
Mr. Colin Clark’s captious criticisms on investment methods should 
have been quoted without qualification; the system of company 
promotion, as described on page 226, is a travesty of the services 
rendered to the investing public by respectable issuing houses. 

What this Journal is most concerned with, however, is Part VII 
of the book, where Socialism’s foreign policy is only too briefly outlined. 
The National Government’s record is ruthlessly dissected, especially 
in the matter of disarmament; and we are promised, with the advent 
of a Labour Government, no further vacillation about many things— 
a closer Commonwealth of our own, a more active pursuit of collective 
security, an international police, League control of civil aviation, no 
more private manufacture of arms, the peaceful solution of territorial 
grievances, MESTON. ° 


37. GEORGE V. By Arthur Bryant. 1936. (London: Peter Davies. 
Cr.8vo. 181 pp. 53s.) 


Mr. Bryant makes no claim to write history, for he records nothing 
that is not already accessible to the general reader; but he gives us 
a telling and eloquent sketch of our late King and his work. He 
pictures George V as the central figure—patient, sagacious and un- 
ruffled—in a period of impatience and unrest. Before the War, 
“the King and Queen made the labouring multitudes of England 
feel that the Crown was worn for their service,’’ and thus became a 
“steadily growing influence for unity in a sadly disunited nation.”’ 
After the War and its aftermath of delusion and anarchy, “ the change 
in public opinion during the last decade towards decency of conduct, 
self-control and national pride was brought about,’’ more than by any 
other influence, “ by the personal example of the King and Queen.” 
In his enthusiasm for the personal character of the monarch, Mr. 
Bryant ventures on the interesting generalisation that in England “‘ we 
have held firmly to the apparent anachronism of the royal supremacy 
in law and administration, because our instincts have told us that it 
might one day be the means of preserving our liberties.’’ MESTON. 


38. SHorT History oF NEW ZEALAND. By J. B. Condliffe and Willis 
T. G, Airey. Fifth edition, extensively revised. 1935. (Auck- 
land, etc.: Whitcombe & Tombs; London: Allen and Unwin. 
Sm, 8vo. xiv + 289 pp. 4s. 6d.) 

Tus book, in its earlier editions, has had a well-deserved success 
in New Zealand. In it Dr. Condliffe first put forward an interpretation 
of New Zealand history which he afterwards developed with great 
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ability and mastery of detail in his New Zealand in the Making. In 
the present edition, the first to be put before the British public, he has 
enlisted the collaboration of Mr. Airey, and the history has been 
brought down to 1929 and placed in its setting in recent imperial and 
international developments. The book still bears traces of its origin 
as a text-book, and serious students will turn rather to Dr. Condliffe’s 
major work; but it is one of those text-books that can be read with 
pleasure as well as profit by the general reader. In the present re- 
viewer’s opinion the interpretation can be disputed on various points 
of detail, especially before 1870, but is in the main sound as well as 
stimulating. It gives the economic factor great weight, but does not 
appear to overwork it. This does indeed prompt one to ask for a 
little more light on “ the exhilarating opportunities of the pioneer ”’ 
that are stated in the concluding sentences to lie before New Zealand. 
Perhaps the authors refer to the opportunities for hard thinking, 
which has hardly been cultivated sufficiently in the past in New 
Zealand, but will certainly need intensive cultivation in future. But 
they may be interpreted as meaning that New Zealand has vast un- 
developed material resources, which seems questionable. One omission 
to be regretted is the lack of an account of modern native policy. It 
should be mentioned in conclusion that the book is enlivened by a 
number of interesting illustrations. W. P. MorreELL. 


39. A SHORT HIsTORY OF RHODESIA AND HER NEIGHBOURS. By 
T. S. Standing. 1935. (London: Longmans, Green. 8vo. 
viii + 210 pp. 3s.) 
This little book is meant for Rhodesian school children—of course 
for European school children. (The author points out on page 179 that 
“‘the amount of money spent on Native development is about a quarter 
or a fifth of that spent on European education annually.’’) The book 
manages to include a great deal of fact without becoming dull. On the 
whole its patriotism is of the ‘‘ white man’s country” brand; yet its 
attitude to the Natives shows humanity and commonsense. W. K. H. 
40*, THE Home MARKET: A Handbook of Statistics. By Major G. 
Harrison and F. C. Mitchell. Foreword by Frank Pick. 19306. 
(London: Allen and Unwin. 8vo. xv + 149 pp. Ios. 6d.) 
This book brings together with reference to the United Kingdom a 
quantity of miscellaneous data relating to population trends, distribution 
of national incomes and wealth, family expenditure, etc. Although 
intended primarily to furnish commercial concerns with information 
likely to be of value to them in seeking a market for their products, it 
contains much that the individual student will find useful; more particu- 
larly so if he is engaged upon research in the field of standards of living. 
The general arrangement is clear, facts being illustrated whenever possible 
in diagrammatic form. D. Barina. 
41*, MINING ROYALTIES AND RENTS IN THE BRITISH EMPIRE. [Imperial 
Institute : Mineral Resources Department.] 1936. (London: 
Imperial Institute. 8vo. 183 pp. 3s. 6d.) 
A handbook of information concerning the royalties, export duties 
and mining rents in force in the British Dominions, Colonies and Depen- 
dencies, in certain Mandated Territories and in the Anglo-Egyptian Sudan. 


42. TRENDS IN AUSTRALIAN Potitics. Papers read before the Third 
Summer School of the Australian Institute of Political Science. 
Edited by W. K. Duncan. 1936. (Sydney: Angus and 
Robertson, for the Australian Institute of Political Science; 
London: Australian Book Co. 8vo. vii + 263 pp. 53s). 


These papers are worth reading not only for their Australian content, 
but also for the light which they throw on problems of government in 
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- democratic communities generally. For example, the lively and admirable 
inquiry into the effect of wireless on political discussion (pp. 29 ff.) is of 
more than Australian interest; and the analysis of the economic bases 
of Australian politics (Mr. MacCallum’s paper) has relevance for other 
communities. The book of course will be particularly useful to those 

who wish to keep up to date their knowledge of constitutional and party 

issues in Australia itself. The tone of the papers and discussions is very 
practical, and at the same time underlying questions of theory are keenly 
handled. W. HK. 


43. EMPIRE SETTLEMENT. By E. W. Hickes, O.B.E. 1936. (London : 
The Unicorn Press. 8vo. vii + 162 pp. 3s. 6d.) 

The first part of this little book deals refreshingly with the human 
side of migration. The author has some particularly good things to say 
about the position of women. In the second part he tackles the problem 
from the point of view of an experienced engineer who “‘ wants to get 
things done.’”’ He refuses to share the resignation of the official com- 
mittees which hope, at the most, for a renewal by “ infiltration ” if and 
when conditions become favourable. His thesis is that ‘the farmer 
has been deposed,” and that new land settlement is a matter for scientific 
and engineering direction working on township communities. He admits 
the market problem, but as an example of future possibilities gives a few 
pages to power alcohol. The impression left on the reviewer’s mind is 
that he would like to see Mr. Hickes given a free hand to try out his scheme 
on a small scale. Obviously he has a vigorous and forward-looking 
disposition. W. H. K. 


INDIA 


44. InpD1IA’s NEW ConsTITUTION. By J. P. Eddy and F. H. Lawton. 
1935. (London: Macmillan. 8vo. 239 pp. 6s.) 


THE latest event in the time-table of India’s New Constitution 
has been Sir Otto Niemeyer’s appointment to make in India the 
expert inquiry necessary for the determination of the financial basis 
of Provincial Autonomy. Messrs. Eddy and Lawton’s book sets forth 
the planned stages and processes by which the remainder of the time- 
table will end in the establishment of the constitution which has been 
hammered out in six years of discussion and negotiation. It will be 
an indispensable book of reference for anyone concerned with Indian 
politics and administration, either as a student or as a practical 
worker. It presents a lucid, well-arranged and well-indexed sum- 
mary, not only of the salient features but also of the important details 
of an Act of extraordinary complexity. The statutory language has 
been translated into that of current speech, together with the minimum 
necessary amount of commentary for elucidation. As the book is 
itself a summary it is impossible in a review to do more than pick out 
a few points illustrating how thoroughly the work has been done. 
Important documents and sections are textually reproduced, ¢.g. the 
Draft Instruments of Instructions to Governors, the draft Instruments 
of Accession, the Legislative Lists and the Federal and Provincial 
Tables of distribution of seats in Upper and Lower Chambers. Chap- 
ters IV and V describe the composition, functions, powers and responsi- 
bilities of the Federal and Provincial Executives and Legislatures. 
The financial powers of the Legislatures are described, and it is shown 
that in spite of some important limitations the Legislature’s powers in 
the matter of supply will give it an effective degree of control over 
the Executive. It is explained how, and under what procedure, 
Governor’s Instruments of Instructions will be capable of being used 
for more rapid development of the Constitution. Details are given of 
the curious form of double election for the reserved seats of the 
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Depressed Classes. It is shown how Canadian and Australian expe- 
riences have pointed the way to a practical solution of the difficult 
question of allotment of residual powers as between Federal and local 
legislatures. 

Chapter IX explains the stubborn difficulties and the intricate 
time-tables of Federal Finance and describes the functions, constitu- 
tion and direction of the Reserve Bank, but also finds space for noting 
the concessions to Bengal in the matter of refund of jute export 
duties. 

Chapter XI on the Judicature deals with the Federal Court and 
the High Courts, and also recites the provisions governing the appoint- 
ment, posting, promotion and grant of leave to District Judges and 
the subordinate judiciary. 

Chapter XIII describes the arrangements which will come into 
force when the Secretary of State’s Council of India disappears on the 
introduction of Provincial Autonomy. After careful examination of 
this excellent book the reviewer has found only one apparent slip in 
Chapter X on the Railway Authority, which has the sub-heading 
“Functions and Composition.”’ The functions have been stated but 
not the composition, as set forth in § 182 of the Act and the 8th 
Schedule. F. G. PRATT. 


45*. THE MAKING OF FEDERAL INDIA. By N. Gangulee. 1936. 
(London: Nisbet. Demy 8vo. xv + 352 pp. 12s. 6d.) 


For one who is clearly Nationalist in his sympathies, Dr. Gangulee 
shows admirable detachment in summing up the achievements of the 
Nationalist movement in India. His description of Mr. Gandhi, for 
example, is excellent—the “‘ dual personality of a saint imbued with 
the idea of soul-force as a solvent of all difficulties, and of a politician 
adept in the art of finesse.’’ And his account of “ dyarchy ’—a 
nickname invented for the 1919 Constitution by one of its opponents— 
is in contrast with the foolish abuse which is often unloaded on the 
experiment. But would Lord Irwin admit his policy as having been 
“that the prestige of the Congress should be pushed to a great height 
so that, in the event of a fall, the injury would be fatal’”’? And is 
there any sense in talking of the Indians as ‘‘ a weak and docile people 
sinking in utter despair ’’ by reason of measures taken by the Govern- 
ment to suppress terrorism and assassination ? 

Such minor criticisms apart, however, the book is a valuable 
narrative of the progress towards free institutions in India. It makes 
full allowance for the hesitation of the British administrator to move 
too fast in view of the Indian leaders’ failure ‘‘ to develop those qualities 
so necessary for the re-moulding of their social life.” It emphasises 
the importance of starting true political education on the plane of 
local government. And it deplores the indiscriminate adoption of 
such Western nostrums as direct election. But its chief attraction 
lies in its appeal to both British and Indian to bury the past and work 
together for the birth of an Indian nation. There are an excellent 
chronology and a useful bibliography appended to the volume. 

MESTON. 


46*. THE HinDU-MUSLIM PROBLEM IN INDIA. By Clifford Manshardt. 
1936. (London: Allen and Unwin. 8vo. 128 pp. 5s.) 


Tuis little book has merit in inverse proportion to its brevity. 
After a cursory review of pre-Muslim India and the Muslim invasion, 
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it proceeds to a careful study of the causes of the present tension, 
social, religious, economic and political. Too much attention cannot 
be paid to this age-long problem by those who would grasp the possi- 
bilities and difficulties of the new Constitution. It is a problem too 
easily ignored or belittled by those at home who have not been brought 
into personal contact with its all-embracing importance, They are 
apt, in natural weariness and impatience, to cry, ‘‘ A plague on both 
your houses,” and imagine that it is possible to pass by and hurry on 
to easy solutions. Mr. Manshardt, an American whose long experience 
of social and educational work in Bombay gives him inside knowledge, 
has written an impartial and readable account of the actual situation 
and the lines on which gradual progress may be hoped for. His 
conclusions are not new, but they are sound and informative. 

LILIAN LEMESURIER. 


47*. THE SOCIAL ECONOMY OF THE HIMALAYANS. By S. D. Pant. 
1935. (London: Allen and Unwin. Demy 8vo. 264 pp. 
15S.) 

Tuis is an excellent piece of work, a regional survey of the Kumaun 
division in India. Dr. Pant has the advantage of being a Kumaoni 
himself, and a brahman; and he adds to his local knowledge an un- 
usual power of observation and a scientific technique of analysis and 
description. Kumaun, in its more accessible parts, is a paradise 
for the big-game hunter; but in its inner recesses, where it sweeps 
round behind some of the highest peaks in the Himalayan massif, it is 
a very little-known land. Dr, Pant has patiently recorded and in- 
terestingly set out its geography, its agriculture, the daily life of its 
people and their fascinating social practices. It is difficult to pick out 
any passages more attractive than others; but the chapters on the 
status of the hill-women and the romance of rice cultivation are 
especially well done. The section of the book which describes the 
Bhotiyas may help to explain the mystery of prehistoric migrations; 
and the quaint ceremonial for permission to cross the Tibetan frontier 
hints at prehistoric passports. It is a pity that Dr. Pant did not get 
a better photographer to illustrate his book; but that is an unim- 

rtant detail in a work which reflects high credit on its author, and is 
ikely to remain the standard authority on its subject. MESTON. 


48. PRESENT Day PROBLEMS OF INDIAN EpucaTIon. By M. M. 
Zahuruddin Ahmad. 1935. (London: Luzac & Co. Cr. 8vo. 
89 pp. Is. 8d.) 


A thoughtful essay on ideals, from the strictly orthodox Moslem point 
of view. Though a little hard on Christian missionaries, Professor Ahmad 
has none of the fretful jibes at the British administration which disfigure 
most modern Indian treatises. Heis outspoken about India’s ‘‘ mechanical 
imitation of Western mentality ’’; and he would restore the practice of 
compulsory congregational prayers in mosques. M. 


49. CAN THE Hinpus RULE INDIA? By James Johnston. 1935. 
(London: P.S. King. Demy 8vo. xv +144 pp. 2s. 6d.) 


This is a dreadful little book, both in its manner and inits matter. The 
best that can be said for it is that it is the honest outburst of an official who 
has been embittered by long experience of the baser aspects of Indian life. 
But to whatever is good in Indian life he must have shut his eyes; and the 
result is a hotch-potch of gloomy abuse of the Brahmans, the Aga Khan, 
Mr. Gandhi, Mr. Baldwin, the Irish Free State, and the Bench of Bishops 
‘* save only the Bishop of Exeter.” M. 
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50. STEPS TOWARDS INDIAN HoME Rute. By the Marquess of Zet- 
land. 1935. (London: Hutchinson. Cr. 8vo. 128 pp. 53s.) 
No public man in Great Britain who has been associated with the fram- 
ing of the new Indian Constitution enjoys so fully the confidence of the 
British in India as does Lord Zetland; and he has done useful service in 
publishing the stages by which his own mind was made up on the subject. 
The reasoning is the straightforward common-sense of one who knows the 
weakness, as well as the strength, of the Indian character; and also the 
weakness, as well as the strength, of our position in India to-day. It 
brings out at least the inevitableness, if not also the wisdom, of what is 
being done. MESTON. 


PRE-WAR HISTORY 


51*. BEFORE THE WAR. VoL.I: THE GROUPING OF THE POWERS. By 
G. P. Gooch, D.Litt. 1936. (London: Longmans, Green. 
8vo. ix + 438pp._ Ios.) 

52. ENGLAND AND THE NEAR EAstT: THE CRIMEA. By Harold 
Temperley, F.B.A. 1936. (London: Longmans, Green. 8vo. 
xxx + 548 pp. 25s.) 

THESE two volumes are the first of works intended respectively to 
describe the diplomatic background to the World War and British 
policy in the Near East from the death of Canning to the Congress of 
Berlin. Since it is proposed to review these works as a whole on their 
completion, it will suffice here to indicate the scope of the present 
volumes. Of their intrinsic merits there is no need to speak. The 
author in each case is the recognised authority on his subject. Immense 
research has gone to the production of these volumes. Yet the authors 
wear their learning so lightly that any reader with an interest in general 
history and politics will find their pages entertaining as well as informa- 
tive reading. 

In his five studies of the policies severally pursued by Lansdowne, 
Delcassé, Biilow, Iswolsky and Ahrenthal, Dr. Gooch contrives to 
survey the pre-War European diplomatic scene from successive angles. 
If this method has necessarily involved overlapping, Dr. Gooch has 
ample justification in his claim that “it is a bracing intellectual 
discipline to approach the study of complicated international situations 
from different points of view, and thus to realise what a strong case 
every actor in the drama believes himself to possess.’’ A reader of 
these powerful and luminous essays in the history of diplomacy cannot 
fail to be conscious of their tonic effect upon his mind. 

The task which Dr. Temperley has set before him is more extensive. 
He has not confined himself merely to the study of British foreign 
policy in the Near East. Instead he has cast his net to include “a 
study of Oriental institutions and of Balkan nationalities.’’ Moreover, 
he is concerned with the personalities as well as the actions of the 
leading actors in the long drama. His many portraits are as brilliantly 
as they are carefully drawn. Every page, too, is instinct and alive with 
the writer’s own knowledge of the scenes he describes. 


“ The lovely hills of Bosnia and the blue lake of Jezero frame the scene in 
which Omer pasha destroyed the last feudal army in Europe. A fortress on 
the extreme edge of Lebanon marks the place to which Ibrahim fled after his 
first defeat in Asia. Ponsonby’s undying hatred of Russia can be grasped if 
you look at the bay once crowded with Russian ships, and at the hills once dotted 
with Russian tents. Northward stretches the dark line of the Bosphorus along 
which Stratford de Redcliffe watched the British and French ships sailing to the 
Black Sea and to the Crimea.” 
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The present volume opens with the elevation to the throne of Sultan 
Mahmud II in 1808 and closes with the outbreak in 1854 of the Crimean 
War. It is therefore a study in the origins of that war, and as such 
completely supersedes all previous studies alike in its scholarship and 
originality. IAN F. D. Morrow. 


53*. DEUTSCHLAND UND DIE VEREINIGTEN STAATEN IN DER WELT- 
POLITIK. By Alfred Vagts. 2 vols. 1935. (London: Lovat 
Dickson. 8vo. xxii + 2030 pp. £3 3s.) 


Tus work extends to over 2000 pages of close (though very good) 
type, and practically every page has references and notes, sometimes 
of very considerable length. The author dates his Preface (called 
Vor- Wie Nachwort) from New Milford, Connecticut, June 15, 1934. 
It is sumptuously published, in the German tongue, in Roman type, 
by Lovat Dickson and Thompson Limited, printed by Richard Clay 
and Sons, Ltd., Bungay. I mention these facts because they seem to 
imply an experiment in international scholarship and publishing. 

The greater part of this long book deals with the period 1889- 
1909, and includes economic as well as political relations. The economic 
sections are supported with statistical tables. The indication of the 
relation between economic and political policy is valuable, and the 
result, in general, of the author’s investigations is that the policy or 
policies of economic Protection became the great poison of international 
relations. Further, from this investigation the author draws an impor- 
tant conclusion : that the competition was not between the two nations, 
between Germany and the United States, but between groups or 
interests—between, for instance, the ‘‘ heavy industries’’ of Germany 
on the one hand, and of the United States on the other; or between 
the agrarian interests: of the two countries. A further conclusion 
from this might seem to be that tension between these Great Powers 
was not due to “ national egoism,’’ but to the egoism of individuals 
exerting themselves through their economic groups and combinations. 

In addition to the pressure exercised on national policies by economic 
groups, there was pressure from other interests which the author 
recognises, particularly imperialist ideologies; and after those, 
military men. And the most extraordinary thing that emerges from 
all this wealth of material and study by the author is that diplomacy, 
in his view, was anything but a restraining and moderating force. 
The diplomatic corps—the German, it is true, to a greater extent 
than the American—showed themselves irresponsible, more irresponsible 
than any other bureaucratic group. 

Readers who have plenty of leisure and facility in the German 
tongue (expressed, in this book, not in the simplest style) will appreciate 
this thoughtful work, and will be impressed with the enormous amount 
of industry which has gone to the making of it. © R. B. Mowat. 


54. FELDMARSCHALL FURST WINDISCHGRATZ. By P. Miiller. 1934. 
(Vienna: Braumiiller. 8vo. 408 pp. Rm. 15.) 


THE leaders of the reaction against the Liberalism of 1848 were mere 
back numbers to pre-War Europe. They are viewed with greater 
interest and sympathy by the present generation, which in most of 
Europe is engaged in reaction against pre-War Liberalism and in the 
cult of leadership. The men of 1849 and of the ’fifties are once more 
attracting the attention of historians. 

Windischgratz is a widely, if not well, known historical figure. The 
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first Conservative champion to register a triumph over the revolution 
in 1848, the Austrian dictator of the autumn of that year, and then the 
half-hearted and unsuccessful imperial commander in Hungary in 
1849. His failure in Hungary, as much as his success in Austria, arose 
from his Tory convictions. He still upheld the main principles of Met- 
ternich’s system and the historic institutions of the Habsburg lands; 
even if, like the exiled Chancellor, he saw the need of reform in detail. 
He was, therefore, not prepared ruthlessly to beat down all resistance, 
the nobility included, in Hungary. Accordingly, in 1849 power passed 
from him to the men with a simpler, newer and more constructive pro- 
gramme. Schwartzenberg and Bach destroyed all resistance and then 
set about the creation of an efficient, renovated, unitary and all-powerful 
State. The old Tories were ousted by the new Conservatives. 

The author of this biography has given us a most interesting study 
of the Field-Marshal and his contemporaries. He has had access to the 
Windischgratz papers at Tachau and the Metternich papers at Plass; 
and has also made good use of the Austrian archives. His wide reading, 
ranging over the whole of modern Austrian history up to the War, has 
enabled him to show the continuity of those antagonisms which ulti- 
mately destroyed the Habsburg Monarchy. His book is a valuable 
contribution to Austrian history and to our knowledge of the men who 
stood for personal monarchy and the old social and political system of 
Estates. R. G. D. LAFFAN, 


55. FaBuLous MONSTER: a Life of the ex-Kaiser. By J. Daniel 
Chamier. 1934. (London: Edward Arnold. 8vo. viii + 


357 PP. 15s.) 

THERE can be no doubt that the blame has been cast upon the former 
German Emperor (hardly recognisable under the title ‘‘ Fabulous 
Monster’) for many actions for which he was not even indirectly 
responsible. It is no less certain that his intemperate habit of speech 
and impulsive interventions in public affairs largely contributed to 
produce the mistrust of Germany that gradually became widespread 
throughout Europe after Bismarck’s downfall and ultimately led to the 
catastrophe of the General War of 1914-1918. For those who can 
ignore the peculiar efflorescences of Mr. Chamier’s style his book repays 
perusal, and sympathetic perusal. Of his style the following example 
may suffice : 

“The baby was christened, for transparent reasons, Friedrich Wilhelm Viktor 
Albert. How to bring up the scrap in the way it should go was a question which 
weighed very heavily on the young parents: more heavily perhaps than was 
necessary. The parents were environmentalists; but the baby was hereditarian.”’ 

There are also frequent instances of a want of good taste. For 
example, in speaking of the Emperor’s physical disability and its dis- 
covery, Mr. Chamier writes : ‘‘ Not till two days later was it discovered 
that the just-joined recruit was already qualified for a wound pension.” 
There are also certain inaccuracies and an apparent inability to realise 
that William II was the architect of his own misfortunes. Mr. Chamier 
asks his readers “‘ to see him (William II) as an honest, capable, intelli- 
gent ruler, who took the existing system exactly as he found it and 
worked it for all it was worth.” ‘‘ Capable” is the last word with 
which to describe the former German Emperor, whose erratic behaviour 
and inattention to the business of State made him the despair of the 
more conscientious among his ministers. The truth is that Mr. 
Chamier has taken the wrong turning. In his reasonable desire to 
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contribute to the rehabilitation of this much-abused monarch Mr. 
Chamier has failed to distinguish clearly between his subject’s undoubted 
capacities and the misuse that he made of them. A monarch cannot 
divest himself of responsibility. But the historian of his reign can 
assess, with reasonable exactitude, the measure of praise or blame that 
he must bear for his actions as well as those of his advisers. It is 
this reasonable exactitude that is lacking from Mr. Chamier’s biography. 
He would have achieved more than he has done on behalf of William II 
if he had been content to state his case more simply and with less con- 
scious striving after effect. As it is, his plea for the defence at least 
serves to raise a doubt as to the complete culpability of the accused 
monarch. Tan F. D. Morrow. 


56*. Puitipp FUrst zU EULENBURG-HERTEFELD: Band I, Das Ende 
K6nig Ludwigs II und andere Erlebnisse; Band II, Erlebnisse 
an deutschen und fremden Héfen. Herausgegeben von seiner 
Witwe Fiirstin Augusta zu Eulenburg-Hertefeld. 1934. (Leip- 
zig: Fr. Wilh. Griinow-Verlag. 8vo. 308, 388 pp.) 


THE most important contribution to historical knowledge made by 
these two volumes of extracts from the late Prince Eulenburg’s diaries 
and correspondence is the first-hand account of the circumstances in 
which the mad King Ludwig of Bavaria met his death on June 14th, 
1886, in company with his medical attendant. Eulenburg believes that 
Ludwig killed his doctor and then committed suicide by drowning him- 
self. An account in the second volume of the Emperor Francis 
Joseph’s relations with Frau Kiss-Schratt, and also of Eulenburg’s own 
attempts to win over the Archduke Francis Ferdinand for the Austro- 
German alliance, is not without interest for students of Austrian 
history. For the rest the volumes consist of amusing descriptions of 
travel and of life at various minor German Courts. In July 1893, the 
Prince was Queen Victoria’s guest at Osborne in company with his 
Imperial master. His remarks upon Queen Victoria’s character are 
lacking in penetration and his general comments on English life are 
inspired by a narrow German pride and a surprising want of good taste. 

IAN F. D. Morrow. 


57. UN GRAND TOURNANT DE LA POLITIQUE MONDIALE, 1904-1906. 
Par Maurice Paléologue. 1934. (Paris: Plon. 8vo. 455 pp. 
30 frs.) 

In this volume M. Paléologue returns to his diplomatic diary to give 
an account of the years in which he served under M. Delcassé at the 
Quaid’Orsay. Of Delcassé himself he gives a brilliant characterisation 
that materially helps to an understanding both of his personality and his 
foreign policy. It also goes a long way to explain the dislike of him 
entertained by his Cabinet colleagues. A Foreign Minister who refused 
to give any information to his colleagues, and even to the President of 
the Republic himself, had only himself to blame if attacks were made 
uponhim. Itisclear from M. Paléologue’s account of the circumstances 
attendant upon Delcassé’s downfall that it was due to a concatenation 
of circumstances rather than to the sole desire to placate Germany in 
the person of the Chancellor, Prince von Biilow. All that M. Paléologue 
writes is eminently readable. His account of the betrayal of the 
Schlieffen Plan by “‘ le Vengeur ”’ is dramatic, though not new, and he 
invariably displays a neat turn of phrase and a causeur’s love of a good 
story. The historian will find his present knowledge confirmed rather 
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than widely increased by M. Paléologue’s confidences. But the general 
reader will find in these attractive pages a brilliant description of a 
society that seems to-day to be farther from us than the Roman Age. 
IAN F. D. Morrow. 


58*. BIBLIOGRAPHIE ZUR VORGESCHICHTE DES WELTKRIEGES. Von 
Alfred von Wegerer. 1934. (Berlin: Quaderverlag. 8vo. 
136 pp. Rm. 4.) 

An excellent bibliography that will be serviceable to every student of 
pre-War European history. The titles are divided up among the States 
in which the books were published, and it is specially useful to find trans- 
lations also listed beneath the original title. They are also classified under 
the headings ‘‘ Documents,” ‘“‘ Memoirs,’”’ and ‘‘ Review articles.” There 
is an excellent index and blank pages have been inserted at the end of the 
volume to contain additions. It does not appear that any work of major 
importance has been omitted and it is interesting to find a book on the 
famous Friedrich von Holstein from a Chinese pen. I. F. D. M. 


59. DER FELDHERR RADETZKY. By Col. O. Wolf-Schneider von Arno. 
1934. (Vienna: Militaérwiss: Mitteilungen. 144 pp. 4 Sch.) 
A short but useful panegyric on the great soldier of the Austrian 
Empire, whom a Hamburg newspaper recently described as “‘ well known 
because of Strauss’s march.’”’ The author, who writes very readably and 
sometimes humorously, devotes himself to the marshal’s character and 
military achievements. He emphasises Radetzky’s difficulties and success 
as chief of staff in 1809-1814; his military reforms in Italy after 1831; his 
triumphs in 1848-9, rebutting the suggestion that the then aged com- 
mander-in-chief’s work was done for him by his beloved Hess; and his 
attempts to rescue Austrian Italy from the centralisation of Bach. 
Radetzky is depicted as the saviour of Central Europe from the anarchy 
which befell it in 1919. R. G. D. L. 


60. BEGEGNUNGEN MIT BULOW UND ANDEREN. Von Josef Sonntag. 
1935. (Berlin: Verlag Griine Briefe. 8vo. 230 pp. Rm. 
4.50.) 

An attempted defence of Biilow by a well-known Berlin journalist 
which has been subjected to criticism in the German press. It is in effect 
devoted to proving that Bilow was the victim of his enemies and also 
perhaps of his injudicious memoirs. Herr Sonntag seeks to convince his 
readers that Biilow was a patriot and statesman of the first rank. His 
patriotism may be left unquestioned by an English reader. Of the quality 
of his ‘‘ statesmanship ”’ events speak only too clearly. It is certain that 
Biilow has recently been subjected to unfair attacks arising out of his own 
ill-humoured and frequently inaccurate statements in his memoirs. Never- 
theless, Herr Sonntag does not succeed in rehabilitating him. 

I. F. D. M. 


ECONOMIC AND FINANCIAL 


61. THE MonEy Mystery. By Sir Norman Angell. 1936. (London: 
Dent. 8vo. viii + 171 pp. 3s. 6d.) 

SIR NORMAN ANGELL has followed up his Money Game with a little 
book designed to explain the principles of monetary theory in a form 
which can be grasped by the ignorant general reader and expounded 
in school classes. In writing popular economics it is a matter of the 
utmost difficulty to strike exactly the right balance—to be lucid 
without condescension and simple without inaccuracy. Sir Norman 
Angell perhaps over-reaches himself in his attempt to be persuasive, 
for schoolboys, even more than the general reader, dislike being talked 
to as if they were schoolboys. The elaborate story of a sailor ship- 
wrecked on an island, intended to make everything easy, is not, after 
all, very helpful, for the difficulty of seeing just where the analogy 
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holds good and where it breaks down is far greater than the difficulty 
of following a straightforward account of the operations of a modern 
money market. 

Expositions of monetary theory usually leave the layman in a 
state of bewilderment, for he is told on the one hand that an increase 
in the quantity of money will raise prices, and that a rise of prices is 
what we need in order to reduce unemployment. On the other hand, 
he is told that an increase in the quantity of money will lead to un- 
controllable inflation, and just when he is hoping for an account of 
what ought to be done at the present time he is fobbed off with stories 
of ordering two bocks at once in Germany in 1923. This little book 
does not altogether escape the accusation of leaving the layman, 
when all is said, without a solution of the dilemma. The lynch-pin 
of the argument—that inflation cannot set in until unemployment has 
almost disappeared—has somehow worked loose, and while each 
separate chapter is clear, interesting and readable, the book as a whole 
appears fragmentary, like the broken machinery on the island before 
the sailor fitted the parts together. 

Behind the simplicity of style and of thought there lies a kind of 
moral simplicity in Sir Norman Angell’s point of view. He admits 
at the outset that “ in most monetary policies interests are’in conflict,’’ 
but as the argument proceeds he seems to suggest that most troubles 
are due to mere ignorance and confusion of thought, and he implies 
that if the controlling authorities had understood the quantity theory 
of money and the principles of international trade, there would have 
been no German inflation and no reparations problem. The effects 
of self-interest, fear and malice would still have to be reckoned with 
even if every schoolboy understood the Money Mystery, and though 
Sir Norman Angell’s plea for education is convincing, it is hard to 
believe in all the beneficial effects that he hopes for from it. 

JOAN ROBINSON. 


62*. THE INTERNATIONAL MONEY MARKETS. By J. T. Madden and 
M. Nadler. 1935. (London: Pitman. 8vo. xiii + 548 pp. 
21s.) 


Tuis book provides the best comparative study of the workings 
of the principal financial centres which has been made in recent years. 
There is possibly a tendency to over-simplify the causes and effects 
of the aberrations of post-War international capital movements, and 
subtleties of theory are in the main avoided, but the great value of 
the work lies in the mass of factual and institutional information 
which has been collected together. The capital and money markets 
of New York, London, Paris, Berlin, Amsterdam and Switzerland are 
described in as detailed a fashion as is possible within the compass 
of one volume. As is natural perhaps with American authors, the 
chapters on New York constitute one of the most valuable parts of 
the book, and brief accounts are given of the provisions and effects 
of the Banking and Securities Acts and other New Deal legislation 
up to the end of 1934. The section of the London market serves as 
an admirable introduction to the subject, and the workings of the 
various institutions are briefly and accurately described. The treat- 
ment of the Swiss market (by Ernest Schwarzenbach) and of Amster- 
dam provides much information on two important financial centres 
which have hitherto been somewhat neglected in banking textbooks, 
and should save the student many hours of research amongst writings 
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in Dutch, French and German. The book is timely; events since 
1931 have rendered much that was written before then out of date. 
It is also workmanlike, and the authors have competently fulfilled 
their purpose ‘“‘ to present an up-to-date description of the banking 
systems of the principal countries, to analyse the functions and opera- 
tions of the leading money markets, and to describe the réle in inter- 
national finance played by each.”’ A. W. SNELLING. 


63. LA CRISE DES BANQUES DE CREDIT EN ALLEMAGNE DEPUIS I93I. 
By Léon Proscour. 1935. (Paris: Pedone. 8vo. 203 pp. 
25 rs.) 

Tuts book is a well-written and interesting study of the causes, 
nature and consequences of the banking crisis which for the past few 
years has been so prominent a feature of Germany’s internal difficulties. 

After an introduction in which the author outlines the essential 
differences between the German banking system and the English and 
French systems, the book is divided into two parts. Part I is princi- 
pally devoted to an historical survey of events from the onset of the 
crisis in 1931 to its virtual end in 1934; Part II is concerned mainly 
with the banking inquiry held under the Presidency of Dr. Schacht 
in 1933-1934 and with the law which was passed as a result of that 
inquiry to regulate the conditions under which credit institutions were 
to be permitted in future to operate in Germany. 

In Part I the author traces faithfully and with appropriate comment 
the sequence of events from the collapse of the Credit Anstalt in May 
1931 and deals in turn with certain outstanding features of the crisis 
such as the collapse of the Nordwolle concern in June 1931, the Hoover 
moratorium in July of the same year, the failure of the Danat bank and 
the difficulties of the Dresdner Bank and other institutions. He 
discusses the various emergency measures taken to meet the situation 
and shows how the State was compelled to intervene. The immediate 
and ultimate consequences of State intervention are dealt with at some 
length, and in this connection the author makes some scathing com- 
ments upon the control and administration of large limited liability 
companies ; comments which unfortunately have no geographical limit 
to their applicability. 

One of the most interesting sections of Part I is that which is 
devoted to a description of the nature and extent of the reorganisation 
of the banks carried out in 1932. The author advances certain critic- 
isms of the measures adopted, but in view of the necessity of rapid 
action in order to prevent panic and complete financial collapse, it is 
perhaps not surprising that the steps taken presented some defects. 

Unfortunately in spite of the drastic nature of the 1932 reorganisa- 
tion, involving as it did the writing off of losses amounting, in the 
aggregate, to Rm. 1,000,000,000, it soon proved to have been insufficient. 
The Government and the Banks were thus placed in the embarrassing 
position of having to decide whether to carry through a second reorgani- 
sation close on the heels of the first or to devise machinery for amortising 
the remaining losses over a long period of time. To avoid too great a - 
shock to public confidence the second alternative was adopted. Part I 
concludes with a brief but sufficient description of the ‘Standstill 
Agreements.” 

In Part II the author gives an interesting summary of, and com- 
mentary on, the fundamental causes of the crisis. A chapter is devoted 
to an explanation of the provisions of the new banking law of December 
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5th, 1934, and in the final chapter a short but interesting analysis is 
given of the methods adopted by the German Government to finance 
public works. 

Throughout the book and in his conclusions the author does not 
hesitate to condemn the errors of judgment and abuses of power 
committed by the German bankers, and in this he has the support of 
no less an authority than Dr. Schacht, the President of the Reichsbank. 
On the other hand, due weight is given to other contributory causes for 
which the bankers could certainly not be held responsible, such as the 
world crisis and the change in the political régime in Germany. 
Although at times his criticisms bear the imprint of his nationality, the 
author has succeeded on the whole in maintaining an impartial attitude. 

Of necessity a large proportion of the book consists of statements of 
fact and the presentation of statistics and there is every evidence that 
the author has taken great trouble in the collection of his data. 

Although not containing much that is new either by way of informa- 
tion or comment the book is well worth reading and constitutes a 
valuable contribution to the literature on the subject. 

E. H. LEVER. 


64*. FRENCH ImporT QuoTAs: a New Instrument of Commercial 
Policy. By F. A. Haight. [L.S.E. Studies, No. 6.] 1935. 
(London: P.S. King. 8vo. xi-+ 131 pp. 7s. 6d.) 


WHEN, as frequently happens, the troubles of the world are sweep- 
ingly attributed to the “‘ impassable barriers to international trade,’’ it 
it is difficult to avoid a certain scepticism. One cannot help recalling 
the wide gulf evident between the theory of freer trade, as advocated 
notably by the 1927 World Economic Conference, and the practice of 
high tariffs established well before the years of depression. But even 
by these standards, the tariff walls of to-day are prohibitive; more- 
over, new obstacles to trade have appeared in the shape of quotas 
and rigid exchange regulations. 

The quota has now been adopted by some thirty countries, but it 
was first introduced and has perhaps been most extensively used by 
France. A study of French Import Quotas is thus of particular interest. 
Mr. Haight analyses in some detail, but with great clarity, the history 
of these quotas since their introduction in 1931, against the background 
of French commercial policy in recent years. The practical objections 
to quotas emerge clearly. Thus a “ global” quota with no distinction 
between countries discriminates in favour of neighbouring countries, 
which are in the best position to rush goods over the frontier before the 
quota is exhausted. Discrimination between countries or producers, 
on the other hand, provides obvious opportunities for favouritism, even 
in the choice of a base year for the quota. From the point of view of 
the importers the quota is equally unsatisfactory: there have been 
many legitimate complaints that quotas have made it impossible to 
secure essential supplies, particularly of semi-manufactured goods. 

In so far as the quotas have failed to stem the tide of imports, the 
cause has largely been the exemption of colonial produce from restric- 
tion. As, in addition, the colonies have been provided with quota 
systems of their own, there has already been a considerable tightening 
of the economic bonds of the French colonial empire. “‘ L’Ottawa 
Frangais,” the Colonial Conference of December 1934, was almost 
superfluous. 

Whether France was justified in imposing drastic restrictions on 
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imports in 1931 is doubtful. It is true that there was a sudden rise 
in agricultural imports in that year, and a consequent expansion of the 
adverse balance of trade. But, as Mr. Haight points out, “ it would 
appear that the favourable balance between 1924 and 1928 was ab- 
normal, and that the growing deficit in recent years was to some extent 
a return to the pre-War position.”’ It is clear that the insistence of 
France and the United States on receiving international payments in 
gold rather than in goods was an important factor contributing towards 
the world depression. On the other hand, once Great Britain and half 
the world had left the gold standard, the determination of the French 
Government to maintain the gold value of the franc made inevitable an 
increased restriction of imports. But it is difficult to believe that this 
could not have been achieved by higher tariffs, without all the complica- 
tions of the quota system. 

There have been signs, since this admirable book was published, 
that even official circles are becoming aware of the disadvantages of 
quotas. Last August an Economic Committee, under the chairmanship 
of M. Rist, was appointed to suggest revisions in the tariff and quota 
system. A few days previously twenty-three industrial quotas had 
actually been suppressed by decree. But the quotas in question were 
mainly concerned with such articles as mustard, telescopes, barometers, 
and traction engines: clearly there is room for much further reform. 

B. S. KEELING. 


65*. THE GROWTH AND DISTRIBUTION OF POPULATION. By S. Vere 
Pearson. 1935. (London: Allen and Unwin. 8vo. 448 pp. 
12s. 6d.) 

Mr. PEARSON sets out to explain the problems connected with the 
growth and distribution of population, and in doing so he roams over a 
very wide field including geography, agricultural development, régimes 
of property in Europe, Asia and Africa, the growth of cities, birth, 
death and marriage rates, traffic troubles, housing and emigration. 
Underlying his treatment of this rather heterogeneous collection of 
subjects runs the idea that there is in reality only one real solution for 
the social ills of our time, namely, the “ abolition of private property 
in land so that all taxes can be swept away and only the community’s 
own revenue, the rent of site values, be used to finance public services.” 
The book contains a great deal of interesting information, but it is too 
discursive and the arguments in favour of land nationalisation are not 
brought out clearly. Moreover, the practical difficulties of carrying out 
the policy are hardly faced at all. Land nationalisation is a policy 
which deserves careful consideration, but I suggest that its advocates 
would be well advised to avoid putting it forward as the one panacea 
for all troubles. D. CurisTIE TAIr. 


66*. RAw MATERIALS AND CoOLoniEs. [Information Department Papers, 
No. 18.] 1936. (London: Royal Institute of International 
Affairs. 8vo. 68 pp., tables. 2s. 6d.; to members of the 
Institute, 1s. 6d.) 

THE claims of Germany, Italy, and Japan suggest that colonies 
are important producers of raw materials. This Paper, which was 
prepared by the Information Department of Chatham House in response 
to innumerable demands for exact facts on the subject, examines in 
detail the world sources of supply of all the chief raw materials, and 
shows that the rubber and tin of British Malaya and the Netherlands 
East Indies are the only colonial products of any real significance ; 
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the whole of Africa provides less than 4 per cent. of the world’s materials. 
The best endowed and most nearly self-sufficient political units are the 
United States, the U.S.S.R. and (thanks chiefly to the self-governing 
Dominions) the British Empire. 

“* Access to colonial raw materials ’’ is hindered by certain obstacles, 
including preferential import and export duties, and international 
restriction schemes ; and various solutions have been proposed, ranging 
from transfer of territory to an international guarantee of free access. 
But the chief obstacle of all is shortage of foreign exchange; and “ the 
only real possibility of improvement lies in a greater freedom of trade.’’ 
je 


67. A WorRLD PRODUCTION ORDER. By F. M. Wibaut. 1935. 
(London: Allen and Unwin. 8vo. 240 pp. 6s.) 

68. TARIFF Poticy. By O. Paranagua. 1935. (Oxford University 
Press. 8vo. ix + 223 pp. 6s.) 

Dr. WIBAUT is a distinguished Dutch municipal administrator, 
and he has written an attractive essay on World Socialism—attractive 
not least because, as Lord Passfield remarks in a Foreword, of its 
singular moderation, reasonableness and lack of dogmatism. The 
author regards Socialism on a world scale as the only means of pre- 
serving the advantages of the international division of labour. He 
may be right. He is an advocate of democratic methods, but the 
obvious obstacles of political organisation are barely discussed. Nor 
does he deal with the relation of the national planning authorities 
to the worid authority. Moreover, his notions about relative pro- 
duction costs—so necessary to the scheme—are vague, and he does 
not enter into the difficulty of their measurement. His remarks 
about wage-fixing are also sketchy. But the book is not intended as 
more than an essay. The translation reads well. 


It is lucky indeed for Professor Paranagua’s book that its value 
does not depend on the passages in which its author discusses the theory 
of international trade. For he seems as unaware of what we owe to 
the international division of labour as Dr. Wibaut is sensitive to its 
importance. His complacency in face of—even his attempts to 
justify—current commercial policies is pathetic in the extreme. It 
is literally a matter for amazement that anyone who has written a 
book so excellent in other respects should have allowed anything 
so crude and uncritical as Professor Paranagua’s fourth chapter to 
appear in print. For the rest of the volume forms a really first-class 
textbook on the technical aspects of tariff-making and commercial 
treaties. The whole is treated comparatively and forms a miniature 
encyclopedia of differing national practices. The pages dealing 
with methods of valuation for customs purposes and with the present 
position of the most favoured nation clause are perhaps especially 
interesting. It is a sorry story indeed that the author has to relate: 
that he should not be in the least aware of the sadness of the tale, 
has its own peculiar irony. HAROLD BARGER. 


69. Gorp Pornts A Morar. By J. H. Huizinga. 1935. (The 
Hague: Martinus Nijhoff. 8vo. xii + 171 pp. Gld. 2.40.) 

70. THE Economics oF INFLATION. By H. Parker Willis and John 
M. Chapman. 1935. (New York: Columbia University 
Press; London: Milford. 8vo. xi + 443 pp. 22s. 6d.) 


Gold Points a Moral is described in its sub-title as an “ Inquiry 
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into the Failure of the International Gold Standard and its Bearing 
upon the Future.’’ English books printed abroad with titles of this 
sort are apt to arouse suspicions as to their intellectual standing; it 
must therefore be said at once that this is a first-rate piece of work, 
reliable, and very illuminating to anyone who wishes to inquire why 
the Gold Standard worked as it did in the years since the War. Mr. 
Huizinga shows how the internal currency transfer problem is solved, 
and then goes on to ask why international gold-flows were in such 
strange contrast to the smooth working of internal payments. He 
takes in turn America, France, Switzerland and Holland, Germany 
and England, and discusses in detail the working of the gold standard 
mechanism in each case. In the outcome this is a balanced and power- 
ful plea for an international gold standard arranged through an inter- 
national central bank. 


The Economics of Inflation, sub-titled ‘‘ The Basis of Contemporary 
American Monetary Policy,” is the result of work undertaken by the 
Banking Seminar of the School of Business of Columbia University. 
Professors Parker Willis and Chapman contribute the first half of the 
book in the form of a connected study; the rest of the book consists 
of a series of studies of particular aspects of the problem by the other 
members of the Seminar. A. T. K. GRANT. 


71*, THE GREAT CRISIS AND ITS POLITICAL CONSEQUENCES. ECONOM- 
ICS AND POLITICS, 1928-34. By E. Varga. 1935. (London: 
Modern Books Ltd. 8vo. 175 pp. 5s.) 


A brief review, by the Director of the Institute of World Economy 
and Politics at Moscow, of the period between the Sixth and Seventh 
Congresses of the Communist International. The author describes the 
work as “ not a history, but an analysis looking toward the future, and 
based on Marx’s Theory of Crises and Cycles, without which an under- 
standing of the value of the great economic crisis is not possible.” 


72. ANALYSIS OF INDUSTRIAL SECURITIES. By J. H. Prime. 1935. 
(New York: Prentice-Hall. 8vo. xii + 364 pp. $4.00.) 


This is a detailed and technical account of the methods employed in 
analysing the position of industrial undertakings. It tells the individual 
investor how to appraise the position and investment possibilities of a 
concern on the basis of the complicated financial reports, prospectuses, 
balance sheets and income statements at his disposal. The other factors 
to be taken into consideration, such as the quality of the management 
and the nature of the industry, are also discussed. Ample illustrations 
are given from American experience. A. W. SNELLING. 


73*. THE RELATIVE IMPORTANCE OF BRITISH ExPorRT TRADE. By 
G. W. Daniels and H. Campion. [London and Cambridge 
Economic Service, Special Memorandum, No. 41.] 1935. 
(London: London and Cambridge Economic Service. 4to. 
18 pp. 2s. 6d.) 


This Memorandum estimates in detail the relative importance of 
British exports compared with total national production, on the basis 
of the Censuses of Production of 1924 and 1930. The authors conclude 
that “in 1924-5 the proportion of exports to production was about one 
quarter. This was less than in 1907. . . . In 1930-1 the proportion was 
about one-fifth, and comparison of the movements of production and 
exports since 1931 suggests that the importance of the export trade has 
declined still further, so that in 1934 only about one-sixth of national 
production was exported.” B. S. K. 
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74*, DISTRIBUTE OR Destroy. A Survey of the World’s Glut of Goods, 
with a description of various proposals and practical experiments 
for its distribution. By Brynjolf Bjorset. Translated by 
I. R. and F. S. de Mare. 1936. (London: Stanley Nott. 
8vo. 188 pp. 5s.) 

Reviews and compares the different plans put forward for the better 
use of existing powers of production. The author believes it to be possible 
o “‘ bridge the gulf between the standpoint of orthodox city finance and 
the so-called ‘ heretical’ pioneers,” with remarkable results for the 
happiness of mankind. 


75*. SOCIAL CREDIT DISCREDITED. By Maurice Dobb. 1936. 
(London: Martin Lawrence. Sm. 8vo. 30 pp. 34.) 
An attempt to disprove the Social Credit theory and to show that a 
“ socialist system, by abolishing production for profit, could do all that 
the boldest advocate of Social Credit hopes to do.” 


76*, THE PRICE LEVEL : A Further Problem in National Planning. By 
Lieut-Colonel K. E. Edgeworth. 1936. (London: Allen and 
Unwin. Sm. 8vo. 160 pp. 4s. 6d.) 

This book continues an examination of the monetary system begun 
in an earlier essay (reviewed in International Affairs, July 1935). The 
author believes that he has here devised a monetary system which is 
“ consistent in itself and will facilitate the expansion of trade and industry, 
avoid violent fluctuations in the activity of trade, allow for adequate 
control of the trade balance, without excessive restriction of international 
trade, and keep the price level stable particularly over a long period.” 


77*, DOES THE PROVISION OF EMPLOYMENT NECESSITATE MONEY 
EXPENDITURE? The financing of Public Works without re- 
course to the Money Market, as proposed in the Milhaud Plan; 
with remarks on the latter. By Ulrich von Beckerath. 1936. 
(London: Williams and Norgate. 8vo. 162 pp. 4s. 6d.) 


An examination of certain aspects of the Milhaud plan; particularly 
his proposal for transforming into capital available for loans the goods 
that the depression has rendered unmarketable. Herr von Beckerath 
sets out to show that this principle may be applied both to foreign loans 
for financing exports and to internal loans for the provision of employment. 


78*, THE NEw ASPECTS OF INDUSTRIAL COMBINATION. By Hermann 
Levy. [Barnet House Papers, No. 19.] 1936. (London: 
Humphrey Milford. 8vo. 24 pp. Is.) 

In his ‘‘ Sydney Ball Lecture ”’ for 1935, Dr. Levy pleads for a further 
ag: hy of the fundamental conditions leading to industrial combination, 
in the hope of eradicating the idea, still especially prevalent among 
English economists, that such combination is ‘‘ some sort of sinister 
device of capitalists and monopolists, bolstered up by State assistance, 
to exploit the public.” 


79*. A HANDBOOK OF GEO-PoLiTics. By Ernest H. Short. 1936. 
(London: Philip Allanand Co. 8vo. 224pp. Illus. 8s. 6d.) 


Intended to give the student of economics “that background of 
modern fact which is needed for the understanding of the post-War 
atlas.” Aims at ‘‘ conjuring up a series of word-pictures which emphasise 
the inter-relations of the world to-day and the supreme importance of 
judgments which are not national alone, but international.’’ A map 
would have been a useful addition to the book. 


80*. EUROPEAN CONDITIONS IN THEIR RELATIONSHIP TO INTERNATIONAL 
TRADE AND Export CREDITS: A report by Charles E. Stuart. 
1935. (New York: National Foreign Trade Council. 8vo. 
x1 ++ 123 pp. $1-75.) 


A report of an investigation carried out for the National Foreign 
Trade Council, in England, Germany, France, Turkey, Russia and Roumania. 
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The first section contains information on general foreign trade conditions 
in each country, and the second gives data on governmental export credit 
aids in Great Britain, Germany, France and Italy. 

81*. INTERNATIONAL LABOUR OFFICE: STUDIES AND REPORTS: 
Series C No. 20. THREE SOURCES OF UNEMPLOYMENT: THE 
COMBINED ACTION OF POPULATION CHANGES, TECHNICAL 
PROGRESS AND EcoNoMIC DEVELOPMENT. By W. Woytinsky. 
1935. (London: P.S. King. 8vo. 166 pp. 5s.) 

82*. Series O No. 5. THE MIGRATION OF WORKERS: RECRUIT- 
MENT, PLACING AND CONDITIONS OF LABOUR. 1936. (London: 
P.S. King. 8vo. 205 pp. 6s. 6d.) 


Professor Woytinsky attempts to solve the difficulties in studying 
the influence of technical progress on employment, of isolating technical 
improvements from the innumerable other factors affecting the total 
volume of employment and determining their exact relative importance. 


The report on Migration deals with international movements of workers 
who are recruited in one country and placed in employment in another, 
and with the status and treatment of these workers during the time they 
are engaged on their first job in the country of immigration. H. G. L. 

83*. OELMACHT—WELTMACHT: Die raéumlichen Grundlagen der Erd- 
oelkimpfe. Von Johannes Stoye. 1936. (Leipzig: Teubner. 
Sm. 8vo. 60 pp. Maps. Rm. 1.20.) 


A brief survey of the distribution of the world’s oilfields, stressing the 
importance of their control in the belief that ‘‘ Oil Power is World Power.”’ 


LAW 


84*. OPPENHEIM’S INTERNATIONAL LAw. Volume II: Disputes, War 
and Neutrality. Fifth Edition. Edited by Dr. H. Lauterpacht. 
1935. (London: Longmans, Green and Co. 8vo. Iii + 
782 pp. 45s.) 

For a period of thirty years “‘ Oppenheim ”’ has occupied a unique 
position as one of the leading text-books on international law, and the 
present fifth edition is enhanced by the admirable skill and brilliant 
scholarship of its editor. Following the good example set by Professor 
McNair, Dr. Lauterpacht did not attempt to distinguish between the 
texts of the first editions and the changes effected’ by subsequent 
editions. The substantial increases in the present edition are mainly 
due to the growth of the principles and practice of international law 
since 1926, and are largely justified by that growth. The new sections 
deal particularly with the legal and political international differences ; 
the value and possibilities of commissions of conciliation; the history 
of arbitration and the binding force of arbitral awards; the revision of 
the Statute of The Hague Court; the dispute between China and Japan 
over Manchuria; sanctions in the theory and the practice of the League 
of Nations; the use of asphyxiating or deleterious gases; aerial bom- 
bardment and non-combatants; and international tribunals and the 
present position of prize law. 

Over twenty pages in this edition are taken up by an admirable 
treatment of the Briand—Kellogg Pact, with an analysis of the funda- 
mental changes it effected in the conception of war as a regular legal 
institution. The shortcomings of the Pact are also clearly set out. 
While the Pact binds the parties not to seek a solution of their disputes 
by other than pacific means, it contains no specific obligation to submit 
controversies to an obligatory settlement, either udicial or extra- 
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judicial. In its relation to neutrality, the Pact has also provided the 
starting point for important changes, which, as Dr. Lauterpacht says, 
should be “‘ effected by common action of States themselves, and not by 
jurists engaged in drawing logical conclusions from the Pact. Neither 
can they be brought about by unilateral action of any single State.” 

The Editor is emphatically in favour of the further regulation of the 
laws of war, as even in the case of a “‘ collective sanction ”’ against an 
aggressor it is highly desirable to provide rules intended to regulate and, 
if possible, to mitigate the use of force. A war undertaken in breach of 
the Briand—Kellogg Pact may still be illegal, but it is nevertheless 
necessary that its conduct should be governed by accepted rules of 
warfare. 

On the question whether it would be desirable that prize matters 
should be referred for final decision to The Hague Court, Dr. Lauter- 
pacht’s answer is in the negative, mainly on the ground that there does 
not exist at present a working body of generally agreed rules of prize 
law. Such a conclusion seems open to criticism. In so far as an 
uncertainty exists on the fundarnental principles of international law, 
this uncertainty is not solely confined to matters of prize, but extends 
equally to many other branches of this law. An examination of the 
decisions given so far by The Hague Court shows that in no case has that 
Tribunal declined to decide a dispute by alleging, as an argument, that 
there existed no generally agreed principles of international law for the 
determination of the dispute. On the other hand, a review of the 
judgments of the various Prize Courts in the Great War proves that 
there has been an extraordinary consensus of opinion on many of the 
leading rules of prize law. 

The bibliography which has always constituted one of the most 
useful features of ‘‘ Oppenheim ”’ is thoroughly brought up to date 
by Dr. Lauterpacht, who must be congratulated on producing with 
such conspicuous success this edition of a standard text-book. 

C. JoHN COLOMBOs. 


85. COMMENTAIRE THEORIQUE ET PRATIQUE DU PACTE DE LA SOCIETE 
DES NATIONS ET DES STATUTS DE L’UNION PANAMERICAINE. 
Par J. M. Yepes et Pereira da Silva. Tome II. (Art. 11 417). 
1935. (Paris: Pedone. 8vo. 398 pp. 50 /rs.) 


TuIs is the second volume of three at least, and “‘ comments ”’ on 
Articles 11 to 17 of the Covenant, the earlier articles being treated in 
the first volume, which was reviewed in a previous issue of International 
Affairs The second follows strictly the scheme set out in the first 
volume, and may be said to miss no point on the Covenant or its inter- 
pretation or in those parts of the Constitution of the Panamerican 
Union that the above articles parallel. The interpretations as a whole 
may be described as rigid and logical, and thus we are not surprised 
to find that among the Covenanters there can be no neutrals and that 
no other pact is wanted, for the one is more than sufficient, pourvu 
qu'il soit intégralement et sincérement appliqué. It follows that the 
authors are among those who belittle the Briand—Kellogg Pact of 
which much the same comment may justly be made. But, on the other 
hand, the General Act of 1928 does not seem to be similarly slighted. 

But, these remarks apart, it is more important for the student to be 
assured that these volumes are as complete as they can wish and, when 


1 International Affairs, May 1934, p. 422. 
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the last volume comes with the general index, there should be no diffi- 
culty in discovering any reference required. Meanwhile, paged 
cross-references would have been useful, and some documents of 
importance might have been quoted more fully, such as the General 
Act itself. To make a catalogue of the important instruments which 
are to be found in sufficient fullness will show the learner that he will 
find whatever he may reasonably search for, thus: under Article 11 
are found the Report of M. de Brouckére, the Memorandum of M. 
Rutgers and the Model Treaty for the Prevention of War, the issue of 
a German suggestion of 1928; while under Article 12 come the Geneva 
Protocol of 1924, the Locarno Conventions of 1925 and the General 
Act of Geneva of 1928. 

We have now arrived at the most important part of the organisation 
for settling disputes, including arbitration and judicial settlement, 
mediation of the Council and Assembly and, especially, Article 16, which 
refers to definite aggression, and which has been before the public eye 
daily for some months past. Here may be concentrated the point of 
the general stricture mentioned above, which despairingly laments 
the destructive effect of the absence of good faith and goodwill. 

The documents and work of the Panamerican Union occupy the 
second part of the book and are of great value and, indeed, are indis- 
pensable for the student of international affairs who is concerned with 
the solution of international conflicts in America. It should be 
mentioned that in all parts the authors are careful to trace the history 
of the instruments which form the subject of their comments. The 
volume closes with the speech of M. Yepes before the Fifteenth Assembly 
of the League, in 1934, as representing the Colombian delegation, 
in which he pleads for closer cooperation between the League and the 
Panamerican Union of which there are already favourable signs. 

WYNDHAM BEWES. 


86*. THEORIE ET PRATIQUE DES TRAITES INTERNATIONAUX. By 
A. F. Frangulis. Published by the Académie Diplomatique 
Internationale. 1936. (Paris: Académie Diplomatique In- 
ternationale. 8vo. 208 + ciii pp. 75 /rs.) 


THE general method adopted in this volume, by the Secretary- 
General of the Académie Diplomatique Internationale, is to examine 
under appropriate headings first the doctrine and then the pratique 
(both international and national) of the law of treaties, to which are 
added the texts of the constitutional provisions of many different 
States where relevant and bibliographies. In so far as it is possible 
to achieve this object in a work of 200 pages, it has been well done, 
and M. Frangulis by his collection of materials has certainly made it 
easier for anyone else to write upon this subject. But the degree of 
compression rendered necessary is serious; for instance, for Great 
Britain, under Ratification, we find merely a discussion of the question 
whether the consent of Parliament is necessary for a treaty involving 
the cession of territory, and under valeur obligatoire des traités we find 
only references to the Parlement Belge and the Geneva Convention 
Act, 1911. The book also contains some useful annexes containing 
lists of different kinds of treaties, such as the principal multilateral 
treaties concluded since 1856, of arbitration treaties, of treaties for 
the limitation of armaments, etc. 

One small point may be mentioned so that it can be corrected in 
a second edition. On page 146 the words “Sir Walter Scott (plus 
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fi- tard Lord Stowell)’”’ might give a wrong impression and start a new 
ed Bacon-Shakespeare myth. 

of M. Frangulis has made a welcome addition to the literature of 
‘al international law upon a topic the importance of which has not received 
ch from writers the attention which it deserves. ARNOLD D. McNair. 


87*. THE AUSTRALIAN AND NEW ZEALAND SOCIETY OF INTERNATIONAL 


iL Law. Proceedings I. 1935. (Melbourne University Press; 
of Oxford University Press. 8vo. xxvi + 188 pp. 10s. 6d.) 
7a THE first publication of the Australian and New Zealand Society 
al of International Law contains a number of interesting and suggestive 
articles, and promises well for the contributions to the study of inter- 
in national law which may be expected from the Society. The late 
t, Sir W. Harrison Moore is represented by an interesting note on separate 
h action by the British Dominions in foreign affairs, and Sir John Latham 
re by a penetrating survey of recent international problems. 
of Mr. Justice Evatt contributes a discussion of the British Dominions 
5 as mandatories, in which he criticises the action of New Zealand in 
holding that an order in council under the Foreign Jurisdiction Act 
e 1890 was requisite to confer on that Dominion the power to govern 
a Western Samoa under mandate. He disagrees also with the view 
h which is generally held in the Commonwealth that the justification 
e for the control of New Guinea by the Commonwealth is to be found 
y in Section 122 of the Constitution, and he prefers instead to rely on 
the authority given to the Commonwealth to deal with external affairs 
under Section 51 (xxix) of the Constitution. To that Section also 
. Professor Bailey appeals to justify the claim that the Commonwealth 
; may legislate over the heads of the States to give effect to international 


labour conventions. Both contentions are tenable, but not wholly 
convincing. The position of Consuls in Australia is discussed in a very 
interesting manner by Professor Charteris and Dr. Fry. Their argu- 
ments are just and conclusive. Professor Charteris is also responsible 
: for a note on Mr. Kisch’s case, which, incidentally, evoked great 
1 indignation among Scots people in Australia through its refusal to 
treat Scottish Gaelic as a European language. Mr. Brereton and Sir 
J. Harvey give much useful information regarding the treatment of 
prisoners of war during 1914-1918. Less immediately connected 
with the Dominions, but of general interest, is Mr. Patkin’s paper on 
the Soviet Union and International Law. In this, as in several of 
the other papers, criticism is possible of the views of their authors, 
but the standard of scholarship is throughout high, and the Society 
is to be congratulated most sincerely on its accomplishment. 
A. BERRIEDALE KEITH. 


88*. CONTRIBUTO ALLA TEORICA DEI MANDATI INTERNAZIONALI. 
By Manlio Minozzi. 1934. (Rome: Signorelli. 8vo. 94 pp. 
Lire 8.) : 

Tus book gives a brief but interesting account, from a definitely 
internationalist point of view, of the mandatory system. The author 
is of the opinion that the measure of control which the League of 
Nations possesses over the Mandatory Powers has not, in practice, 
prevented them from using the mandated territories to increase their 
own political and economic strength, thereby giving rise to fresh 
international rivalries. The system has, however, been more suc- 
cessful in protecting the native inhabitants from exploitation, and if 
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the existing provisions of the Covenant were only carried out loyally 
and in full, the problem of backward peoples might be solved in the 
mandated areas, according to the principles of international justice 
and without any reform of League procedure. 


89*. COLLECTIVE SECURITY: an Inaugural Lecture. By Arnold 
D. McNair. 1936. (Cambridge University Press. Sm. 8vo. 
42 pp. Is. 6d.) 

In his Inaugural Lecture the Whewell Professor of International 
Law, speaking as ‘‘ an international lawyer concerned for the moment with 
international politics,’ discusses the meaning of the term ‘“‘ Collective 
Security.” He points out that force must find a place in a system of 
international law, though such force must be “ collectivised and de- 
nationalised : national in the manner of its exercise, collective in the 
judgment which precedes and authorises that exercise.’’ And, further, 
if the Collective System is not to fail, provision must inevitably be made 
for collective revision of the status quo. The action taken in imposing 
sanctions on the aggressor in the Italo-Abyssinian dispute is, in Professor 
McNair’s view, a hopeful sign that eventually the principle of collective 
security will be established; but he adds, ‘‘ If we think that the principle 
can be established without many risks we delude ourselves.’”’ Italy’s 
conquest of Abyssinia has provided an apt and depressing comment on 
these words. HG: a. 

go*. INTERNATIONAL LAw. By G. Grafton Wilson. Ninth edition. 
1935. (New York: Silver, Burdett & Co. 8vo. 372 + clviii 
pp. Bibl. $4.00.) 

A new edition in which appendices giving the text of the Covenant, 
Statute of the Permanent Court of International Justice, the Treaty for 
the Renunciation of War of 1928, and the Geneva Convention of 1929, 
replace those in earlier editions containing a digest of cases in international 
law and procedure in prize court. H. G. L. 


g1*. INTERNATIONAL LAW OF PEACE AND War. By Axel Moeller. 
Translated by H. M. Pratt. Part II. Conflicts between 
States. 1935. (Copenhagen. 8vo. xxxi-+ 323 pp.) 
This is a translation of a textbook noticed already in International 
Affaiyvs (March, 1935). Part I appeared in the English translation by 
Mr. Pratt in 1931. 


EUROPE 


92*. DER ANGRIFF. By Dr. Joseph Goebbels. 1936. (Miinchen: 
Zentralverlag der N.S.D.A.P. 8vo. 340 pp. Rm. 4.50.) 

93. DER WEG DES DRITTEN REICHES. By Wilfrid Bade. 1935-6. 
(Liibeck : Charles Coleman. 3 Bande.) 

g4*. A History OF THE GERMAN Repustic. By Arthur Rosenberg. 
Translated by Ian F. D. Morrow and L. Marie Sieveking. 1936. 
(London: Methuen. 8vo. xi-+ 350 pp. I5s.) 

g5*. HITLER: Das Leben eines Diktators. By Konrad Heiden. 
1936. (Zurich: Europa-Verlag. 8vo. 447 pp. Sw. fr. 5.) 

g6*. HITLER: A BioGrapHy. By Konrad Heiden. Translated by 
Winifred Ray. 1936. (London: Constable. 8vo. viii -+ 
416 pp. 10s.) 

97. L’ALLEMAGNE DANS LES TRANCHEES DE LA Paix. Par Georges 
oo 1936. (Paris: Denoél et Steele. 8vo. 268 pp. 
15 /r. 

98. L’Esprit pu III* Reicu. Par O. Scheid. 1936. (Paris: Librairie 
Académique Perrin. 8vo. xi-+ 257 pp. 12 rs.) 


OF the first two of these books little need be said. They are 
exercises in the art of propaganda, that by Dr. Goebbels consisting 
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of a reprint of articles which appears in his paper Angriff in the period 
1927-1930, that by Wilfrid Bade being a chronicle in three volumes 
of the Nazi régime during the years 1933-1935. For those unac- 
quainted with Dr. Goebbels’ skill as a controversialist, or with his tone 
and manner in propaganda, Der Angrviff is a highly instructive work. 
Herr Bade’s chronicle has less intrinsic importance as a document, 
and is naturally somewhat defective as history—for example, one 
might have expected something more than the single sentence “ In 
Wien wird Bundeskanzler Dollfuss erschossen’’ as a description of 
the way Dollfuss met his end; or again the events of June 3oth, 
1934, are treated somewhat sketchily. But the book is not wholly 
valueless, since it can save time for those who wish to trace the legis- 
lative enactments of the régime or remind themselves of the dates and 
content of speeches by Herr Hitler. 


Dr. Arthur Rosenberg’s History of the German Republic, admirably 
translated, is a much more serious piece of work. It contains a 
singularly well-informed and critical study of the first years of the 
Republic up to the end of 1923, to which nearly two-thirds of the 
work is devoted. Here, in effect, Dr. Rosenberg continues his ad- 
mirable study of the Foundation of the German Republic and, with his 
intimate knowledge of the inner life of the S.P.D., U.S.P.D. and K.P.D., 
combined with his careful use of the available documents and literature 
—there is a most informing appendix of ‘‘ Notes and Documents ”’— 
he is able to give us an acute analysis of the capture of the Republic 
by the army and the bourgeoisie. The years after 1923 are much more 
slightly handled, and still the main question considered is “‘ Why did 
the Left fail? ’’ That question is less important in the later than in 
the earlier stages, which, indeed, had already provided the answer. 
But if the later part of Dr. Rosenberg’s book is thin, the first seven 
chapters will long remain of first-rate importance. 


Herr Heiden, after writing the History of the Nazi Movement, 
now offers us a biography of Hitler brought up to June 30th, 1934, 
when the Fiihrer exercises the ‘‘ Demoniac Power”’ which forms the 
title of the last section of the book. It is a book with a thesis, the 
study of a pathological case. It makes no pretence to impartiality, 
produces no “‘ authorities’? to support the detailed and intimate 
details of Hitler’s personal and party career. At times it falls to the 
level of trivial gossip, as in the chapter on Hitler’s relations with 
women. But it is a vigorous expression of a point of view, and often, 
as in the account of the June murders, enforces an uncomfortable 
conviction that Europe has little hope for its future whilst Germany 
is under its present rulers. It is, in a word, a book at times irritating, 
at others fascinating and not infrequently terrifying ! 


M. Georges Portmann, a member of the French Senate, is not 
terrified, but he is justly alarmed by the development of Hitlerism 
and by the threats to European peace in general, and to French 
security in particular, which it involves. He surveys in turn the 
relations of Germany with England, Austria, Italy, the Danubian 
States, Switzerland and the Vatican, and discusses the repercussions 
of the Abyssinian conflict on the situation. He is not unnaturally 
alarmed by the tolerant attitude of this country to Hitler’s suc- 
cessive breaches of the Versailles Treaty. In his final chapter, on 
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Germany and France, he hopes for the establishment of a balance 
between the two States. 

“La vérité est que deux grands Etats, deux grandes patries, celle de Voltaire 
et celle de Goethe, devraient chercher leur équilibre de voisinage, et cet équilibre 
serait celui du monde eutier’’ (p. 265). 

A book thoroughly French in its realistic rational analysis of the 
international situation—and much to be commended to Englishmen 
at the present time. 


M. Scheid’s L’Esprit du III¢ Reich is mainly concerned with 
National-Socialist theory, illustrated by extracts of considerable 
length from the speeches and writings of Hitler, Rosenberg and 
Goebbels. The analysis is conducted with so little accompanying 
criticism that the book has almost the effect of a work of Nazi propa- 
ganda. The last brief section is, indeed, headed ‘‘ Ceterum Censes,” 
but, even here, it is clear that M. Scheid’s sympathies are divided. 
The present French republic is for him 
‘un régime qui n’est sans doute pas mauvais en soi, mais qui relaché, démagogique, 
se juge impuissant, de par ses principes mémes (liberté de penser, tolérance, etc. . . .) 
a combattre les doctrines d’opposition qui ont cet immense avantage pratique : 
d’étre autoritaires, intransigeantes ” (p. 251). 

M. Scheid’s solution is an appeal for a rejuvenation of France and 
French policy. 

““Ce n’est que le jour, imminent du reste, oi notre politique sera redevenue 
jeune, enthousiaste, rationnelle, énergique, francaise, que nous pourrons parler 
avec l’Allemagne ”’ (p. 256). 

But he does not indicate how this youthful revolution is to take place 
nor from what quarter he expects it to come. And, if it came, would 
not the conversation between rejuvenated France and National- 
Socialist Germany be likely to develop an acrimony even greater than 
the present controversy ? E. J. PAssant. 


gg*. WELTPOLITIK VON HeEuTE. Von Dr. Karl Haushofer. 1934. 
(Berlin: Zeitgeschichte Verlags- und Vertriebsgesellschaft. 
8vo. 269 pp. Rm. 3.60; gbd., Rm. 4.80.) 


Tuis is a book that deserves careful study on the part of all students 
of the latest developments in German political life. It reproduces 
in a new guise ideas and indeed ideals that were familiar in the mouths 
of Pan-Germans more than a quarter of acentury ago. Dr. Haushofer’s 
survey of the present international situation (it has changed somewhat 
since his book was written) is for English readers of greater importance 
for the evidence it affords of the ambitions and ideals entertained by 
highly educated and travelled members of German society than for 
its often penetrating and always provocative statements. Not, 
indeed, that Dr. Haushofer is content to examine the present without 
reference both to the past and to the future. He examines the sources 
of political power throughout the ages, and has something to say 
upon that controversial subject, the decline and fallofempires. Indeed, 
he is more interested in the fundamental and permanent elements in 
international politics than in the international situation on any given 
day. Hence his book contains much that is very far from being 
ephemeral in its interest. It is lavishly illustrated with portraits of 
great conquerors and statesmen, leaders of the nations, from the 
earliest times to the present day, and is, perhaps significantly, dedicated 
to the Deputy Leader Rudolph Hess. Ian F. D. Morrow. 
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100*. THE YELLOw Spor, the outlawing of half a million human beings ; 
a collection of facts and documents relating to three years’ 
persecution of German Jews, derived chiefly from National 
Socialist sources, very carefully assembled by a group of in- 
vestigators. With an Introduction by the Bishop of Durham. 
1936. (London: Gollancz. 8vo. 287 pp. 8s. 6d.) 

THERE will always be a number of people who will dismiss whatever 
troubles their consciences as ‘“‘ grossly exaggerated.”” And there is a 
still larger group which dislikes having to think ill of anyone. Both 
would be hard put to it to maintain their attitudes in the face of the 
documents on the treatment of the Jews in Germany which have 
recently become available. The letter of resignation of James G. 
McDonald stated in cold, official terms the legislation and general 
situation of the “ non-Aryans ”’ of Germany as an explanation of the 
existence of tens of thousands of refugees. This book, inevitably 
produced anonymously, gives a complementary picture—and, as its 
title states, almost exclusively from Nationalist-Socialist sources. 
It is really a record of the influence of ‘‘ Der Stiirmer”’ on German 
political and social life, for the editors record in the last chapter the 
heartening existence of reaction against Jew-baiting among the 
German population. As a record of human sadism it is unique, even 
when compared with persecutions in Russia, Italy or elsewhere, and 
as such it makes appalling reading. To-day, when again the future 
of Europe is in the melting pot, and an election in Germany votes 
passionately for peace, the facts given in this book need to be taken 
into account, not to create an attitude either of lofty superiority or 
of revulsion, but in order that those who are working for the re- 
integration of the German Government into Europe may also work 
for the more difficult task, and one which will take much longer, for 
the re-integration of ‘‘ Germany ”’ into civilisation. Both tasks will 
find many sincere allies in Germany, and the Bishop of Durham has 
given his introduction to the book in the hope that those who under- 
take the latter may, here and in Germany, find in its pages material 
to shock them back to sanity. J. W. PARKEs. 


to1*, A GERMAN-AMERICAN INTERPRETS GERMANY. By Otto Koisch- 
witz. 1935. (Milwaukee: Gutenberg Publishing Co. 8vo. 
II3 pp. $1.50.) 

In spite of a somewhat irritating style and format, and in spite, 
or perhaps because, of its many challenging statements, this is an 
interesting and stimulating pamphlet. The author, a German- 
American professor, here writes variations upon the now-familiar 
theme of the historical and philosophical foundations of National- 
Socialism. He sets out to prove that the movement was the product 
not primarily of economic and political forces, but rather of ‘‘ more 
or less intangible elements, emotional, historical, and traditional.’’ 
He attempts to show its origins in the Reformation, in the “ storm 
and stress ” period following French domination of German intellectual 
life in the eighteenth century. To him, for example, the German 
Christians to-day are not the product of National-Socialism, but of 
the ‘‘ German religious struggle throughout the ages”’; ‘‘ Blut und 
Boden ”’ is the twentieth-century version of ‘‘ Sturm und Drang’”’; 
Hitler is a modern counterpart of Luther. The German character, 
in fact, will always reject the “‘ intellectual approach ”’ to the problem 
of life and the materialistic interpretation of history. To the rest of 
No. 4.—VOL. XV. U 
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Europe Germany has “ put the clock back’’; Germans themselves 
are looking forward to the new “‘ Dark Ages,” believing that Germany 
is leading the inevitable and beneficial reaction from scientific material- 
ism and the attack on liberalism and democracy. The chances are, 
according to Dr. Koischwitz, that “‘ democracy and liberalism will 
lose as medieval civilisation lost’; but, he adds, somewhat naively, 
“It is also possible that in the future Germans will regret the decline 
of the humanistic age more eloquently than other fascist or com- 
munistic countries just as they have, in their eternal longing for the 
past, regretted the effects of the Reformation.” H. G. L. 


102* THE CAUSES OF THE GERMAN COLLAPSE IN rg18. [Hoover War 
Library Publications, No. 4.) Selected by Ralph Haswell Lutz. 
Translated by W. L. Campbell. 1934. (Stanford University 
Press. London: Humphrey Milford. 8vo. xiii + 309 pp. 
18s.) 


THE first two volumes in this invaluable series, The Fall of the Ger- 
man Empire, were reviewed in the March, 1934, number of this Journal. 
The present volume consists of “ sections of the officially authorised 
report of the Commission of the German Constituent Assembly and 
of the German Reichstag, 1919-1928, the selection and the trans- 
lation (being) officially approved by the commission.” In his preface 
Professor Lutz points out that the task of the Commission was to 
supply answers to the questions that were being asked all over Germany 
by an excited and angry populace : 

“‘ Were we defeated in battle? Did the submarine warfare fail? Did the 
Supreme Army Command really deceive us and impose upon us in its daily 
reports? In the fall of 1918 were we still able to continue fighting? Why did 
the Navy mutiny? Did those at home (this was the chief question) really stab 
the fighting armies in the back with the dagger of revolution? Did the Pan- 
Germans and the Fatherland Party really prolong the war for selfish purposes? ”’ 


The Commission based its replies to these burning questions upon the 
evidence of “‘ reliable military, naval, and civilian specialists, and. . . 
(of) . . . politicians.” Official documents were also available and 
extensively consulted in preparing the Commission’s Report. The 
Table of Contents of the first seven volumes of that Report which is 
printed as an appendix to the present volume clearly reveals the scope 
of the Commission’s labours. Out of this vast material Professor 
Lutz has selected and published in an excellent translation by Major 
Campbell—“ of the German Foreign Office ”-—fifty-four documents 
that illustrate the causes of the internal and military collapse of Ger- 
many in 1918. The field covered by these documents is best shown by 
quoting the headings of the principal chapters: “The Political and 


Military Responsibilities during the 1918 Offensive’’; ‘‘ Origin, 
Execution, and Collapse of the Offensive of 1918” ; “ The General 
Causes and Events of the Internal Collapse” ; “‘ The ‘ Stab-in-the- 


Back’ Question’; “‘ The German Reichstag during the World War.” 
It is obvious that it would be easy to criticise the selection and to 
regret the omission of this or that piece of evidence. Nevertheless 
Professor Lutz may be congratulated upon having accomplished his 
exceedingly difficult task with success. The documents he has chosen 
afford the reader an admirable bird’s eye view of the internal and 
military situation in which Germany found herself throughout the 
final year of the War. The dire effect of the economic blockade is 
testified to in a terrible manner in a memorandum prepared by the 
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German Public Health Office on December 16, 1918, and reproduced 
here on pages 180-7. It alone’ suffices to explain the moral and 
physical collapse of the civilian population. 

Ian F. D. Morrow. 


103. THE TWILIGHT OF THE TREATIES. By Y.M.Goblet. Translated 
by Warre Bradley Wells. 1936. (London: G. Bell. 8vo. 
vii + 268 pp. 7s. 6d.) 

THE French original, Le Crépuscule des Traités, of which this is an 
excellent translation, was reviewed in these columns in March 1935 
(p. 248). It is therefore only necessary to add a few comments upon 
an aspect of the work of which the present reviewer has special know- 
ledge. Although M. Goblet’s account of the Danzig Question is in 
the main fair, he does seem at times to have strayed from the narrow 
path of strictest accuracy. When, for example, was Danzig a Slav 
city (p. 51)? And again, naval experts will certainly disagree with 
his description of Gdynia as a harbour possessing ‘‘ excellent maritime 
conditions ”’ (p. 57). A technical error on p. 59 also calls for rectifica- 
tion. It is not correct to state, as M. Goblet does, that the port of 
Danzig is “administered by a mixed Danzig—Polish commission, 
presided over by a Swiss.”’ The Port and Harbour Board of the Free 
City of Danzig consists of an equal number of Polish and Danzig 
representatives, whose deliberations are presided over by a chairman 
“chosen by agreement between the Polish Government and the 
Government of the Free City’ (Convention of Paris, 1920, Art. 19). 
It is only in the event of disagreement between the two Governments 
that the Council of the League of Nations is required, on the applica- 
tion of the League of Nations High Commissioner in Danzig, to appoint 
a chairman of Swiss nationality (Art. 19). In actual practice agree- 
ment has proved the exception. At the moment, however, as a result 
of improved Danzig—Polish relations, agreement between the two 
Governments has resulted in the appointment of a Dutchman as 
chairman. It may perhaps be permissible to question (p. 63) whether 
retired German officials and officers in Danzig are ‘‘ to-day ardent 
partisans of the Third Reich.”” This, however, is a matter of opinion. 
It is quite another matter when one comes to M. Goblet’s final statement 
(p. 68), that Danzig “‘ is witnessing its own prosperity increase step 
by step with the prosperity of the Polish port’’ of Gdynia. Why, 
then, the Danzig—Gdynia dispute? Moreover, it is really very un- 
likely, instead of as M. Goblet asserts “‘ likely,’ that Danzig “‘ is now 
making rather more profit than it did before the War ’’ out of its trade, 
despite greatly increased tonnage figures (p. 66). 

IAN F. D. Morrow. 


104. LA TRAGEDIE DE Dantzic. By Jean-Paul Garnier. With a 
Preface by Jules Cambon. 1935. (Paris: Nouvelle Revue 
Critique. 8vo. 271 pp. 25 fs.) - 


Tuts study of a generation of Danzig’s history—roughly that 
preceding the seizure by Prussia in 1793, is a timely one, if only to 
remind the majority, even of enlightened people, that the making of 
that ancient port into a Free City by the post-War settlement was 
not a leap into the unknown, but the restoration of a long-cherished 
privilege. 

M. Garnier has given us a fully documented account of thirty years 
of intrigue and action; of which a brief but brilliant picture can be 
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found in Askenazy’s Dantzig and Poland, Chap. IV. The title of his 
book is quite fairly chosen. Seldom has a people been robbed of its 
patrimony in more cynical fashion than Danzig by Frederic II and 
his successor. He needed the mouth of the Vistula, and it mattered 
little how he got it. The villainies he set in motion are Byzantine in 
their quality. He had Russia opposed to him, he was vexed at what 
he felt to be gratuitous interference on the part of England (though 
the city was a major source of English corn supply, and the colony 
of British merchants there was one of the largest on the Continent). 
Of course all he did was watched with concern by the City Council, 
as well as by the Polish Court in Warsaw. Reports and protests, 
official and unofficial, went out to every capital in Europe (Chap. VII). 
Yet Frederic cared for none of these things. He knew how weak 
France was, how busy England was overseas, and how selfish at bottom 
were the designs of Russia. He had therefore only to play his game 
suaviter sed fortiter (Chaps. XI-XIII). It was left to his successor to 
complete it. Insult was heaped on injury when Prussia saw fit to 
further her designs not over the dead body of Poland, but through 
an alliance with her (Chap. XVII). Frederic William got his way, 
and took Danzig in 1793 as part of his reward for sending troops to 
the west to put down the revolution in France! As a nearer pretext 
he had the reported fact of Jacobin elements at work in the city. 
So much for the drama. Now for one observation. Any study 
of Danzig’s position will show that the city is destined to be a link, 
or medium, helping two neighbour peoples to a reasonable Zusammen- 
leben (there is no English word). It should not belong to either, nor 
need it be a bone of contention. In a world where even common horse- 
sense prevails, Danzig could then play a réle of distinction, bringing 
wealth to her own folk and blessing to her neighbours. To a better 
understanding of this fact Garnier’s book can certainly help us. It 
is a pity, for the convenience of the student, that there is no index 
to names or subjects. WILLIAM J. Rose. 


105*. POLAND AND HER ECONOMIC DEVELOPMENT. By Dr. Roman 
Gorecki. 1935. (London: Allen and Unwin. 8vo. 124 pp. 


3s. 6d.) 

Tuts little book is full of meat from end to end. The author, when 
he wrote it, was President of the National Economics Bank; but has 
since become Minister of Industry and Commerce. He does not waste 
words, but has given us a plain picture of the tough road Poland has 
come in seventeen years, and of the admitted successes she has won 
on the way. If there are people who still think that the Poles are only 
fitted to be artists or philosophers, or idle gentlemen, let them read 
these chapters with care. 

In the second chapter, which is one third of the whole, we get a 
glimpse of the apparatus which enabled the new republic to live 
through the years when almost no one would lend her money; and then 
to survive the serious crashes in other countries in the years 1929-1931 
mainly because she had not been able to borrow, but had learned to 
do with little, and stand on her own feet. Polish banking faced a 
severe test, and passed it with flying colours. The splendid results 
of the internal loans of 1933 and 1934 were the sequel; when big 
advances were made not only toward economic self-confidence, but also 
politically. 

To this policy of living within one’s means and borrowing at home 
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rather than abroad, comes a second cardinal principle, viz. that of 
holding to the gold block: what amounts to deflation. Whether this 
can go on indefinitely is a hard question. Dr. Gérecki gives us an 
idea of the measures Poland is taking to ensure improvement. We 
should have been glad of more light on two things : the much criticised 
étatisme, 1.e. the competition of State enterprises with private industry, 
and the all too low standard of living in rural Poland. Neither of 
these conditions could be avoided by the new State, but both must 
somehow be dealt with. Far too many people in the land can neither 
purchase goods, which is bad for industry; nor pay their taxes, which 
is bad for the State. 

There are nearly fifty illustrations, and a useful index and graphs. 

WILLIAM J. ROSE. 


106. THAT BLUE DANUBE. By John D. E. Evans. With a foreword 
by R. W. Seton-Watson. 1935. (London: Denis Archer. 
8vo. 249 pp. 7s. 6d.) 

In his preface to Mr. Evans’ able survey of the Hungarian— 
perhaps better said Danubian—problem, Professor Seton-Watson 
justly remarks that the fundamental problem with which Europe is 
confronted to-day in the Danubian basin is ‘‘ whether some kind of 
cooperation can be achieved between the five Danubian States which 
are the principal heirs of the old Habsburg Monarchy.” Mr. Evans’ 
book is a useful—though not wholly impartial—contribution to the 
knowledge of that problem. He does indeed contrive to state the 
minority problem fairly in its broad outlines—a not inconsiderable 
feat. But his narrative of events in Hungary itself since 1918 leaves 
something to be desired, and there is more to be said in support of 
Hungary’s claim for a revision of the Treaty of Trianon than appears 
in these pages. Ian F. D. Morrow. 


107. DoLLFUsS: AN AUSTRIAN PATRIOT. From the German of J. 
Messner. 1935. (London: Burns and Oates. 8vo. 190 pp. 
6s.) 


Tuis little life of the murdered Austrian Chancellor is hardly more 
than a sketch. It runs only to some 40,000 words, and includes no 
new or confidential material. It is, moreover, entirely uncritical, 
not only in tone, which is one of blind admiration for its subject, but 
also in its acceptance of the official version of recent events. No 
historian with any regard for objective facts could, for example, 
possibly accept the versions given here of the clash between the 
Government and the Social Democrats, or between Austria and 
Germany. The name of Signor Mussolini does not occur in these pages. 
As a personal appreciation, however, the sketch has merits, and the 
copious extracts from Dollfuss’ speeches on the “‘ Christian State,’’ 
‘* social justice,’ etc., give an interesting picture of the peculiar social 
and political structure which Austria has recently attempted to set 
up. C. A. MACARTNEY. 


108. HuNGARY: THE LAND AND Its PEopLE. By Clive Holland. 
1935. (London: John Mills. 8vo. 356 pp. 6s.) 

Tuts can hardly be called a travel book, since it contains no record 
of the author’s personal experiences. It is rather a guide-book cast 
in literary shape, something in the style of the works of the late 
Augustus Hare. This is a literary form which does not easily justify 
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its existence, for the opportunities which it affords for word-painting 
must be very skilfully utilised if the traveller is to be compensated 
for the omission of such mundane but useful details as the names and 
price-tariffs of hotels. Unfortunately Mr. Clive Holland, though he 
writes smoothly and agreeably, lacks the revealing touch. He is all 
too fond of such stock adjectives as “‘ picturesque,” “interesting ”’ 
and “ beautiful,’ which give no real picture of the country; par- 
ticularly as they are at times applied rather uncritically. Nevertheless, 
Mr. Holland has toured Hungary with praiseworthy diligence and has 
accumulated a mass of information, which is set out in readable form 
enough. There are some astonishing omissions, e.g. Eszterhaza and 
jak in North-West Hungary are passed over altogether, and the 
“‘Ferté’”’ in the same district, is barely mentioned. In the main, 
however, the points of interest and beauty in the country are covered 
competently. C. A. MACARTNEY. 


10g. BALKAN Hotipay. By David Footman. 1935. (London: 
Heinemann. 8vo. 289 pp. Ios. 6d.) 


Mr. FooTmMan, who was employed in the consular service in 
Yugoslavia for several years after the War, recently returned to those 
regions on holiday, and here describes his experiences in holiday 
mood. He travelled by ship down the Dalmatian coast, then across 
Albania to Bitolj (Monastir), then northwards, still by road, to Belgrade 
and finally to Zagreb. His descriptions are pleasant, and his anecdotes 
witty (though there is one chestnut of which he has missed the point). 
The reader will get a clear and unvarnished idea of country life in 
some of the most primitive parts of the Balkans, but not much insight 
into politics. Mr. Footman has, however, a few pointed remarks on 
the Macedonian question, which he regards as dead or moribund. 
He admits that the territories which were allocated to Yugoslavia in 
IgIg might equally well have gone to Bulgaria; but he thinks that 
now they have been firmly attached to the former it would be criminal 
to reopen the question once more. A sensible line to take—but is it 
likely to appeal to a Bulgarian? The best hope perhaps lies in the 
dream of a future federation between Yugoslavia and Bulgaria to which 
Mr. Footman refers. But there is a lot of lee-way to make up before 
that dream becomes practical politics. E. H, Carr. 


r10*. ScCRITTI E DiscorsI DI BENITO MussoLini. Edizione Definitiva. 
IX. Dal Gennaio 1934 al Novembre 1935. 1935. (Milan: 
Hoepli. 8vo. 236 pp. Lire 12.) 


THE speeches and articles of Signor Mussolini which are collected 
in this volume deal with an immense variety of subjects. Unlike 
many political pronouncements made a year or even two years ago, 
they have an important bearing on the situation as it exists to-day; 
for example, the speeches on category corporations and on the financial 
and economic situation (the latter filled with figures and statistics) 
provide the basis for a study of the ability of Italy to resist the pressure 
of sanctions; the speeches and articles inspired by the death of Dollfuss 
and Italy’s opposition to the Anschluss should be borne in mind in 
relation to the present European situation. The volume concludes 
with a practically complete collection of Signor Mussolini’s statements 
on the Ethiopian dispute. A review of this book would involve a 
review of the whole of Italian policy, before, during and after the 
period which it covers. These volumes, it is hardly necessary to add, 
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are among the fundamental historical documents of the twentieth 
century. MuRIEL CURREY. 


III. “EdAnves xal LépBor xat& toe anerevOepwtixotc tov dydvac, 1804— 
1830. GREEKS AND SERBS DURING THEIR STRUGGLES FOR 
FREEDOM, 1804-1830. By Michael Th. Laskaris. 1936. 
(Athens: Xenos. 8vo. 97 pp.) 


SINCE 1913 Greeks and Serbs have been neighbours, and it is most 
desirable that they should understand each other. Two Greeks have 
worked for this object : Professor Amantos by his lectures before the 
Greco-Yugoslav League, and the present author, who studied at 
Belgrade, wrote a book in Serbian and is Professor of Balkan history 
at Salonika University. He describes on the authority of unpublished 
documents in both languages the mutual aid rendered by the two 
races to one another during their respective insurrections, which ended 
simultaneously with the official recognition of Greek independence 
and the conclusion of the twenty-six years’ Serbian struggle in 1830. 
His monograph consists of two parts: the Greek collaboration in the 
Serbian risings of Karageorge, whose name is borne by an Athenian 
street, and Milosh Obrenovich, and the Serbian sympathjes with the 
Greek War of Independence. Besides several Greeks who fought for 
the Serbs, two Greeks, Constantine Hypselantes and Capo d’Istria, 
pleaded their cause with the Tsar and the former suggested the slaughter 
of the Turks at Belgrade. The services of another Greek Hospodar 
of Wallachia, Karadja, to the Serbs are illustrated from his archives 
in the Benaki Museum at Athens, where he died and where his descend- 
ants still live. We find Capo d’Istria proposing a Danubian Con- 
federation of Wallachia, Moldavia and Serbia, and Karageorge coming 
into touch with an agent of the Greek “ Friendly Society,” the pre- 
cursor of the War of Independence, into which he was initiated at 
Jassy. Xanthos of Patmos negotiated with Zivkovich, Alexander 
Hypselantes with Milosh; but the latter’s emissary was killed by the 
Turks at Ada Kaleh, their island-fortress in the Danube. The mono- 
graph concludes with the vain attempt in 1825 to induce the Prince- 
Bishop of Montenegro to send his warriors to the aid of the Greeks. 

WILLIAM MILLER. 


112. STEADY DRUMMER. By S. Casson. 1935. (London: Bell. 
8vo. 281 pp. 12s. 6d.) 


THE author is one of the archeologists whose knowledge of the 
Greek language and psychology was so useful to Britain in the Balkans 
during the Great War, with which two-thirds of this book, called 
after a phrase in Housman’s poem, are concerned. His object is to 
counteract from his own experience the complacency with which some 
contemplate another war. Reaching Salonika in 1916, he was sent 
to Athens, then “a resort for half the tricksters of Europe,” among 
whom the British Minister, Sir Francis Elliot, was “the only just 
man.” Stationed on the Strymon in sight of Rupel, he was able to 
estimate accurately the differences between Greek, Turkish and 
Bulgarian mentality, and agrees with other competent judges that 
the Serbs are “ the finest soldiers in Europe.” He does not admire 
the conduct of the French, who, after the surrender of Rupel, irritated 
the Greeks, and whose chief, Sarrail, was temperamentally the opposite 
of Constantine. Sent again to Athens in 1917 to enforce the blockade 
and keep the Greek troops south of the Isthmus, he found the British 
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Legation, living on board ship, ‘“ had no real idea of what was going 
on in Athens ’—sometimes it had not, when on land. He thinks 
that ‘‘ we increased the popularity of Constantine,” and that “in all 
Greek history there was never a more fateful thing than that monkey- 
bite ” from which his son, Alexander, died. He was the only English- 
man but one to see “ the battle of Larissa’ between the French and 
Greeks; he witnessed the Salonika fire, of which there is a beautiful 
picture, and the battle of Doiran, commemorated by a monument 
since 1926; was at Constantinople during the occupation, when he 
beheld Sta. Sophia occupied by Turkish troops, was thence sent to 
the Caucasus and Turkestan, and was at Gallipoli in 1922 during the 
“‘ Chanak crisis,’’ when he saw that ‘‘ Turkish soldiers had made Troy 
into a redoubt.” The result is a living picture by one who knows 
modern as well as ancient Greece. Two slips have escaped notice. 
Constantine died at Palermo not “ Naples,” Alexander was not his 
“youngest son.” Has Bulgaria ‘‘ abandoned all her demands for 
territories’? Prophecy about the Near East, where the improbable 
happens and politics are the peoples’ daily bread, is dangerous. But 
recent Balkan history is indispensable to the formation of an opinion 
upon the present situation, and Mr. Casson has both written, and helped 
to make, it. WILLIAM MILLER. 


113. KriGsAR oG GuLtFLoM. By Knut Utstein Kloster. 1935. 
(Oslo: Gyldendal. 8vo. 185 pp. Kr. 6:50.) 


An objectively written popular account of the history of Norwegian 
shipping in the War. Illustrated from photographs of the work of 
German submarines, and from contemporary cartoons. G. M. G.-H. 


114. UTRIKESPOLITISK PASSIVITET ELLER AKTIV FREDSPOLITIK. By 
Victor Térnblom. 1935. (Stockholm: Bréderna Sidsteens 
Boktryckeri. 8vo. 97 pp. Kr. 2.) 


Tuis is a short and very clear and interesting analysis of the foreign 
political situation of Sweden, its risks and possibilities. Mr. Térnblom 
regards Russia as the greatest potential danger to his country, and 
this conviction can be felt all through his book. It is partly due to 
this fear of the danger which threatens Sweden from the East that 
Mr. Térnblom arrives at the conclusion that the present passive foreign 
policy of Sweden must be replaced, and that as urgently as possible, 
by an active peace policy, since 
“* The League of Nations, in spite of a certain significance for the general develop- 
ment of peace, can in no way be said to have fulfilled the former expectations 
of the Swedish people as to its importance as a guarantee for Sweden’s peace, 
independence and integrity.” 

Mr. Térnblom also warmly advocates a better understanding between 
Sweden and its old sister country Finland, which must naturally be 
in the interest of both countries. A. H. Hicks. 


115*. East CARELIA: A SURVEY OF THE COUNTRY AND ITS POPULATION. 
a, (Helsinki: Akateeminen Karjala-Serva. 8vo. 216pp., 
map. 

116*. AN OUTLINE OF THE EAST CARELIA QUESTION. Published by 
the Carelian Delegation. 1935. (Helsinki. 32 pp.) 

117*. THE INGRIAN Finns. Published by the Ingrian Committee. 
1935. (Helsinski. 16 pp.) 


EASTERN CARELIA, the stretch of Soviet territory adjoining the 
eastern frontier of Finland and inhabited by some 100,000 people of 
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Finnish stock, is one of the victims of the wave of nationalism which 
swept over the world in 1918. There was no particular reason why 
Eastern Carelia should not either have made itself independent or 
declared its union with Finland, except the fact that the Finnish 
Government was wisely reluctant to compromise Finnish independence 
by undertaking commitments in a territory which had always been 
regarded as part of Russia. Something, however, the Finnish Govern- 
ment had to do for its brethren across the frontier ; and when the 
Soviet-Finnish Treaty was signed in 1920, the Soviet Delegation 
undertook to accord the right of self-determination, as well as various 
other privileges, to the people of Eastern Carelia. 

It seems clear to the impartial onlooker that the establishment of 
an autonomous Carelian Soviet Republic was a half-hearted and 
unsatisfactory way of honouring this undertaking. The matter was 
brought before the League of Nations in 1922 and 1923, and even 
taken to the Hague Court, which evaded the issue on the plea that 
Soviet Russia was not a Member of the League. There the matter has 
remained; and it may be guessed that the present attempt to bring it 
once more into the public eye was inspired by the Soviet Union’s 
entry into the League last year. 

Though the Carelians undoubtedly have a grievance, it is difficult 
to believe that the reopening of this almost forgotten chapter can have 
any concrete result, or that it can be particularly welcome to the 
Finnish Government. But the case is well stated in East Carelia, 
which also contains a mass of information about the country not 
readily accessible elsewhere. 

The two remaining publications listed above are small pamphlets, 
of which the first seems to be an abbreviation of the larger book, and 
the second deals with the grievances of the Ingrians, the Finnish- 
speaking minority settled in the neighbourhood of Leningrad. 

JoHN HEATH. 


118*, AN OUTLINE OF EUROPEAN EcoNoMIC DEVELOPMENT. By 
Roger H. Soltau. 1935. (London: Longmans, Green. 8vo. 
307 pp. Illus., maps, bibl. 7s. 6d.) 


This useful little book traces the evolution of ‘‘ economic Europe ”’ 
from the time of its first economic unity to the present day. The author 
does not attempt a continuous and comprehensive narrative, but selects 
a number of landmarks from which it is possible to obtain “a general 
idea of a clearly defined period of development, by means of a kind of 
bird’s-eye view of the main features of European economic life at a 
particular time.’’ But he stresses throughout the fact that these “ land- 
marks ”’ are only arbitrarily selected points from which to obtain a “ close- 
up” of a perpetually moving and changing picture. In view of this 
method, which is valuable in that it makes possible an outline within 
a smail compass but detailed enough to be readable, some form of time 
chart would probably be a help to the reader. The book is intended for 
Higher Certificate forms in schools, for Workers’ Educational Association 
classes, and for the general reader. Fi. G. kL. 


119. REISETAGEBUCH EINES DEUTSCHEN EMIGRANTEN. By Gerhart 
Seger. 1936. (Zurich: Europa-Verlag. 8vo. 189 pp.) 


Herr Seger, a social-democratic member of the Reichstag, was arrested 
in March 1933. He was interned at Oranienburg, whence he eventually 
escaped. The present book is an account of journeys through various 
countries of Europe and the United States, during which the author 
delivered a number of anti-Nazi lectures. 
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THRouGH Fascist ITaty. By Roland G. Andrew. 1935. 
(London: Harrap. 8vo. 302 pp. Ios. 6d.) 

This book is the record of a journey through Italy made, largely on 
foot, by a young Englishman early in 1933. His route was from Briancon 
to Milan, thence to Rimini, across the Apennines to Florence, Rome, 
and so down to Naples and through the “ toe’ of Italy across to Sicily. 
The author is not directly concerned with politics or propaganda, and 
describes the countryside and his contacts with all sorts and conditions 
of Italians. But he makes no attempt to disguise his strongly Fascist 
sympathies. H. G. L. 


HITLER IM LICHTE DES ERWACHENDEN HOLLAND: eine Aufklar- 
ungsschrift. By Dr. P. Molenbroek. Deutsche Ubersetzung 
von Hitler en zijn bestrijders. 1935. (Berlin: Verlag Deutsche 
Kultur-Wacht. 8vo. 69 pp.) 

Liberalism and Judaism are the two villains and Hitler the hero of 
this somewhat violent pamphlet, written for the “‘ enlightenment ”’ of the 
people of the Netherlands. 


SIx ANS CHEZ LES CROIX DE Fev. Par Paul Chopine. 1935. 
(Paris: Gallimard. Sm. 8vo. IgI pp. 10 ffs.) 


An account, by an official of the organisation, of the programme and 
achievements of the “‘ Croix de Feu.” 


Die HANDELSPOLITIK JUGOSLAWIENS. By Dr. Lasar Peschitsch. 
1935. (Berlin: Verlag Dr. Emil Ebering. 8vo. 141 pp. 
Bibl. Rm. 5.60.) 


A study of the commercial policy of Yugoslavia. A chapter is devoted 
to a survey of Serbian commerce from the Middle Ages to the World 
War, and the rest of the book analyses the economic structure of Yugo- 
slavia to-day and the chief factors in her industry and commerce. 


UNSER WEG ZUR ERNEUERUNG DES DEUTSCHEN VOLKES IN 
RuMANIEN. Von Dr. Otto Fritz Jickeli. Zweite Auflage. 1936. 
(Hermannstadt: Druck der Kraft und Drotleff A.G. 8vo. 


76 pp.) 
An account of the efforts now being made by the Roumanian Nazi 
Party, under the leadership of Fritz Fabritzius, to win over the whole 
people of Roumania to the ‘‘ ideology ” of German National-Socialism. 


SHORT BIBLIOGRAPHY OF MODERN EuROPEAN History (1789- 
1935). By H. Temperley and L. M. Penson. 1936. (London: 
G. Bell, for the Historical Association. 8vo. 31 pp. Is.) 


This short bibliography aims generally at representing the international, 
rather aye the national, side of history. It is arranged under ‘‘ General 
History ” “‘ Special Periods’ up to 1871; ‘‘ European States’ from 
1815 to fas 5; and ‘“ European Diplomatic Relations”’ from 1815 to 
1935. It gives, in the main, only up-to-date works available in English, 
and avoids, where possible, large collections and documents. 


LE VRAI VISAGE D’ARISTIDE BRIAND. Par Charles Daniélou. 
1935. (Paris: Editions Eugéne Figuiére. Sm. 8vo. 286 pp.) 


In a series of short sketches, based on personal recollections, M. Charles 
Daniélou gives pen-pictures of Briand at his country house; among his 
books; at important moments in his political career and in his dealings 
with his colleagues and with the statesmen of foreign countries, in Paris, 
Geneva or London. Out of this seemingly haphazard collection of 
incidents and impressions, which is in no sense a formal biography, there 
emerges a vivid and charming portrait of the French statesman and 
patriot who was also a good European and a “‘ man of peace.’ 
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127. FLOTTAN OcH PANSARSKEPPEN. By Goran Wahlstrém. 1935. 

(Stockholm: P. A. Norstedt & Séners Forlag. 8vo. 108 pp.) 

This is an emphatic and carefully reasoned appeal for more cruisers 

for the Swedish fleet. ‘‘ He who yields the sea to his adversary voluntarily 
transfers his frontiers to his own coast.” A, Bea, 

128*. LA SOCIOLOGIE ALLEMANDE CONTEMPORAINE. Par Raymond 

Aron. 1935. (Paris: Alcan. Sm. 8vo. 176 pp. Bibl. 10 /rs.) 

A volume in La Nouvelle Encyclopédie Philosophique, published under 

the direction of M. Henri Delacroix, which summarises the writings of 

contemporary German sociologists and shows how far German sociology of 

the twentieth century differs from current French and English conceptions. 


U.S.S.R. 


129. MARXISM AND THE NATIONAL AND COLONIAL QUESTION. By 
Joseph Stalin. 1936. (London: Lawrence and Wishart. 
8vo. 304 pp. 5s.) 

ALTHOUGH the practical solution of the problem of its national 
minorities has never presented much difficulty to the Soviet Govern- 
ment, the principle on which that solution should be based has given 
a good deal of trouble to Marxist theorists. Nationalism is a problem 
far less simple than it looks, as both Karl Marx and President Wilson 
discovered in their respective generations. Marx was no more con- 
sistent in his treatment of it than Wilson; for while he supported 
Polish nationalism, he ridiculed the nationalist ambitions of the Slavs 
of Austria-Hungary. It is, indeed, a question to which no fixed 
principle can be universally applied, even by revolutionaries. 
Nationalist Idealism and Communist Materialism are in their essence 
fundamentally opposed. But nationalism was a revolutionary force 
in Europe in the first half of the nineteenth century, and was there- 
fore supported by all good revolutionaries; and the nationalist move- 
ments of the Middle and Far East to-day are in the same stage. ‘‘ The 
essential feature of the Bolshevik approach to the national question,” 
wrote Stalin in 1925, ‘‘ was that the Bolsheviks always considered the 
national question in inseparable connexion with the prospects of the 
revolution.” That has been the gist of the Soviet attitude towards 
nationalism, both within and without its own borders. The one 
vital criterion is: Does it help or hinder the cause of revolution ? 

Stalin has been from the beginning the specialist of the Bolshevik 
party on national questions, and the present collection of his utterances 
on the subject is therefore of particular interest. The volume opens 
with an article published in 1913, in which he was bold enough to 
claim fulfilment for Marx’s pronouncement that ‘ national differences 
and antagonisms between peoples are daily more and more vanishing,”’ 
and ends with his latest declaration on ‘“ deviations’ in the national 
question in 1934. There are articles dealing with the correct Soviet 
attitude to nationalism in China, and nationalism in the outlying Soviet 
republics ; and the “‘ treaty ”’ of 1922, by which the constituent republics 
formed themselves into the “‘ Union of Soviet Socialist Republics ”’ is 
also reprinted. This is a useful collection of material on an important 
subject, though the word ‘colonial’ in the title might mislead 
English readers. The “‘colonial question”’ in the sense in which it is 
generally understood in Great Britain is not dealt with. E. H. Carr. 
130*. SovrET GEOGRAPHY. By N. Mikhaylov. 1935. (London: 

Methuen. 8vo. xviii + 232 pp. Ios. 6d.) 

TuIs book is descriptive of the present day economic geography 

of the U.S.S.R., of the distribution in space of the economic reorganisa- 
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tion embodied in the two Five-Year Plans. The old Russia fitted 
into a world economy with its export of wheat and its import of manu- 
factures, but the U.S.S.R. is setting itself to develop a self-contained 
economic unit based on its own internal resources. Soviet Geography 
attempts a systematic, though admittedly only a summary, state- 
ment of the distribution features of this “‘ planned economy ’— 
of industry, agriculture, transport and population. It is plentifully 
supplied with maps, and is of great value in supplying that basis of 
fact without which the discussion of the U.S.S.R. is largely speculation. 

The account, as Sir Halford Mackinder says in his Foreword, 
“affords a noteworthy insight into the dynamic mentality of those 
who claim to be re-making the geography, physical as well as human, 
of one seventh of the land on this globe.”” Mikhaylov has a strongly 
held belief in the civilising influence of technical education and of the 
benefits of mechanisation. It is not unexpected in the child of a 
revolution which is effecting an immense technical transformation and 
an immense economic revolution. The machine has captured the 
imagination of Soviet Youth. It is symptomatic of this outlook 
that Soviet Geography deals with the new distribution of industry 
before it deals with the new distribution of agriculture, and that it 
deals with industry most completely. 

Like the United States and the British Empire, the U.S.S.R. has 
a sufficient variety of natural resources to develop a self-contained 
economic unit: it ranges from the arctic to the sub-tropic. In 
Tsarist Russia these resources were only partially developed, and the 
U.S.S.R. is in a sense a “‘ young”’ country. Its enthusiasn and its 
grandiose schemes, to use Mikhaylov’s own description of them, are 
allin harmony with its youth. A famous French geographer once said 
that the American was un-understandable apart from the vast spaces 
of the United States: he could equally well to-day say the same 
of the Soviet citizen. Tsarist Russia, with its ill-developed industry 
and its participation in the world economic order, had its industry 
chiefly in the west, which was symptomatic, as Mikhaylov says, of its 
economy. The U.S.S.R. is developing industry in each region of its 
territory, in Siberia and even in the Far East, as well as in Europe. 
The objective is to spread the benefits of industrial.experience and 
technical education into the former “‘ colonial’’ territories, but the 
new distribution has a strategic as well as an economic and cultural 
interest ; so also have the strenuous efforts to develop a North Passage 
along the Arctic coasts from Atlantic to Pacific. The agricultural 
development of the country is taking the form of a considerable degree 
of regional self-sufficiency in food production despite the greater 
growth of technical crops and despite the development of transport. 
The attempt is clearly being made to occupy the vast expanses of the 
country more effectively than hitherto. This much has been said to 
show that Soviet Geography is of profound interest to the man of 
affairs as well as to the professional geographer. As Sir Halford 
Mackinder says “‘ it will be at our peril that we neglect to take account 
of it.” WILFRED SMITH. 


131*. SELECTED Works. By V.I.Lenin. Vol. I1—The Prerequisites 
of the First Russian Revolution (1894-99). Vol. II.—The 
Struggle for the Bolshevik Party. 1936. (London: Lawrence 
and Wishart. 8vo. 560, 568 pp. 5s. each volume.) 


THESE are the first two volumes of an English translation of the 
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“selected works ”’ of Lenin in twelve volumes now in course of publica- 
tion in Moscow. The works are arranged according to the period to 
which they relate (not necessarily the period at which they were 
written); and the selection is made on the principle of including 
portions of every important book or pamphlet written by Lenin, 
though only the shortest can be given in full. The two first volumes 
cover the period prior to the revolution of 1905. The writings are 
closely reasoned, and presuppose a considerable knowledge of the 
background of Social-Democratic politics in Russia at the beginning 
of the present century. E. H. Carr. 


132. NICHOLAS II: PRISONER OF THE PEOPLE. By Mohammed 
Essad-Bey. 1936. (London: Hutchinson. 8vo. 292 pp. 18s.) 
THIS is a good popular biography of the semi-fictionised kind, 
which will give anyone who has not read more serious works a very 
fair notion of the character of the last Tsar and some of the principal 
figures by whom he was surrounded. Essad-Bey does not profess to 
write history, and there is no attempt to describe or analyse the 
causes of the débdécle or the multifarious forces at work beneath the 
surface of Russian life during the last years of Tsardom. The trans- 
lators have given an unnecessarily slipshod appearance to the book 
by mis-spelling a large number of names, including familiar ones like 
Alexis and Sazonov, and by reproducing without modification the 
original German bibliography in which well-known books like 
Buchanan’s memoirs or Winston Churchill’s histories of the war are 
quoted in German or Russian editions. E. H. Carr. 


133. UNCLE, GIVE US BREAD! By Arne Strom. 1936. (London: 
Allen and Unwin. 8vo. 357 pp. 7s. 6d.) 

134. UNDER THE BOoLsHEVIK UNIFORM. By Vladimir Lazarevski. 
1936. (London: Thornton Butterworth. 8vo. 320 pp. 
12s. 6d.) 

THESE books are both “exposures ’’ of conditions in the Soviet 
Union of a kind familiar ten, or even five, years ago, but much rarer 
to-day. M. Strom, a Dane, spent a year as an “ expert ’’ on a poultry 
farm in Central Russia. The period of his stay was that of the great 
famine of 1932-1933; and his main impression is sufficiently indicated 
by the frequently heard cry of begging children which he has taken 
as the title of his book. Famine conditions have since disappeared, 
as has the distinction (which particularly galled M. Strom) between 
those who lived in Russia on roubles and those who lived on foreign 
currency. But the underlying substance of M. Strom’s criticism— 
that things in the Soviet Union are not what they seem to the eye of 
the conducted tourist—no doubt remains. 


M. Lazarevski, who has not been in the Soviet Union for many 
years, attempts to discredit the régime by carefully chosen quotations 
from its own press. His book may serve as a certain corrective to 
the rosy claims of official and unofficial Soviet propagandists, whose 
name nowadays is legion. But apart from points of detail, it is too 
one-sided to have much value. E. H. Carr. 


. 135. BRITAIN AND THE SOVIETS. 1936. (London: Martin Lawrence. 
8vo. vii+ 197 pp. 6s.) 

TuIs volume contains the speeches delivered at the ‘‘ Congress of 

Peace and Friendship with the Soviet Union ’”’ held in London last 


, 
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December. Most of the speakers had enjoyed conducted tours to 
various parts of the Union during the year; and only a few of them 
had any other qualification to make pronouncements on conditions 
there. But enthusiasm amply made up for any lack of knowledge. 
Some of the speakers may be flattered to see themselves recorded in 
print. Others may experience something of the embarrassment 
which most of us would feel if we were compelled to read our after- 
dinner oratory in cold blood next morning. E. H. Carr. 


136. PROBLEMS OF SOVIET LITERATURE. By A. Zhdanov and others. 
1935. (London: Martin Lawrence. 8vo. 270 pp. 3s. 6d.) 


Tus volume, which is made up of the “ reports ’’ read at the first 
All-Union Congress of Soviet Writers in August 1934, shows how com- 
pletely in the Soviet Union literature is the handmaid of politics. 
The longest of the reports, that of Radek, deals exclusively with 
foreign writers who have made pronouncements in favour of the 
Soviet Union, or whose works can be used to point a Marxist moral. 
Bukharin’s report is the only one which deals at length with con- 
temporary Soviet writers. It contains a good sketch of recent Russian 
poetry. Maxim Gorki has some remarks of a stereotyped character 
about the non-Russian literatures of the Soviet Union, of which he 
is hardly qualified to speak. E. H. Carr. 


137. L’UKRAINE CONTRE Moscou (1917). By Alexandre Choulguine. 
1935. (Paris: Alcan. 8vo. 220 pp. 15 ffs.) 
A rather wordy sketch of the Ukrainian nationalist movement, and of 
the attempts in 1917 to create an independent Ukrainian State, in which 
M. Choulgine himself played a part. The narrative ends with the 
German occupation of the country in February 1918. E. H. C. 


NEAR AND MIDDLE EAST 


138*. JEWS IN PALESTINE. By A. Revusky. 1935. (London: P.S. 
King. 8vo. xvi-+ 390 pp. 15s.) 

Or the making of books on Palestine there is, indeed, no end. 
Many of them are written by those who act on the principle ‘“ See 
Palestine and write.” This study of the Jews in Palestine is not of that 
character. It is written by an Americanised Jew who has lived much 
in Palestine, and has made a special study of the organisation of Jewish 
life in the National Home. It is professedly a one-sided book, dealing, 
not with the development of the country as a whole, but with the de- 
velopment of the Zionist enterprise. But it is written critically and 
with an understanding of the background before which the Jewish 
life is being built up. Inevitably many of the facts and figures that 
were compiled two years ago are out of date; and they are occasionally 
misleading. For the growth of the Jewish population in these two 
years has been phenomenal. But the book contains the best account 
that has appeared in English of the structure of Jewish life, of the 
agricultural settlement, the rapid industrialisation, the cooperative 
movement, more developed amongst the Jews of Palestine than 
amongst any community of the world, of the collective farms, of the 
educational and cultural activities, the health work, the autonomous 
organisation of the community for communal purposes, and lastly, 
of the Labour Movement, which is the strongest organisation in the 
country. 

When the author turns, however, to the relation of the Jews to 
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the other elements in the country, the study is less satisfactory. What 
he says about their relation to the British administration is often 
superficial and prejudiced. The local colour here is not Palestinian, 
but American. There is no serious attempt to appreciate the stand- 
point of the British Administration and no study of the official docu- 
ments, but much hearsay. All he can say of Lord Plumer’s three years 
of office is :— 


“It is characteristic that Plumer the Gentile left a much better impression 
on the Jewish population of Palestine than Samuel the Jew. He ruled the country 
with an iron hand, and that was all the Jews really expected of him. I have 
often heard the assertion that Lord Plumer was the best of the four High Com- 
missioners sent by England to Palestine.” 

He bases his judgment of English Mandatory administration 
largely on a travel book written by an American Divine who spent 
a month in the country, and on conversations with individuals. Of 
the relations of the Jews and the Arabs he has more understanding. 
He sees the need of cooperation between the two peoples, not only 
in the little territory of Palestine, but in the whole Arab region. “‘ Only 
a broad programme of cooperation, including not only Palestine but 
all the Near East, can give the Arab neighbours of Palestine the benefit 
of Jewish experience in the upbuilding of their neglected countries.” 

He takes a broad view, too, on the vexed question of a Legislative 
Council for Palestine. He is opposed to communal representation, and 
urges that there should be a literacy qualification for voting. But a 
Council established on the general principles of equality and democracy, 
might be a means towards better understanding. 

An interesting chapter deals with Palestine and the neighbouring 
countries, and examines the economic openings for the trade and 
industry of Palestine in Egypt, Syria, Iraq and Turkey. There is 
some wishful thinking, no doubt, in the author’s speculation; but he 
sees Palestine a centre of trade and industry for a population of some 
50,000,000. He ends on a note of hopeful conviction. 

‘* Movements begotten by pressing necessities, and carried through by people 
who do not shrink from extreme sacrifices, find their way to realisation. With 
all its faults and shortcomings, Zionism is certainly such a movement, and it is 
difficult to imagine how it can be stopped before reaching its goal.” 

The book has some good photographs. But the text is marred 
occasionally by careless errors about names. Laurence Oliphant 
appears sometimes as Lawrence and sometimes as Sir Oliphant ! 
The first Chief Justice of Palestine, Sir Thomas Haycraft, is regularly 
referred to as Haycroft : and Lord Milner is mentioned as the Colonial 
Secretary in 1903 ! N. BENTWICH. 


139. T. E. LAwreENcE. By Charles Edmonds. 1935. (London: 
Peter Davies. 8vo. 192 pp. 5s.) 

140. LAWRENCE OF ARABIA. By R. H. Kiernan. 1935. (London: 
Harrap. 8vo. 198 pp. 3s. 6d.) 

141. A PALADIN OF ARABIA. By Major N. N. E. Bray. 1936. 
(London: Unicorn Press. 8vo. xvi-+ 429 pp. 12s. 6d.) 


142. Wassmuss: ‘“‘ THE GERMAN LAWRENCE.” By Christopher 
Sykes. 1936. (London: LongmansGreen. 8vo. xxii + 272 
pp. Ios. 6d.) 


LAWRENCE has had little to complain of from his biographers, 
and the writers of the two short books at the head of this list do not 
fall out with their predecessors. Yet in both a new note creeps in, 
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not of depreciation, but suggesting the removal of the hero from his 
pedestal. To ‘‘ Mr. Edmonds,” Lawrence is ‘“‘ the archetype of the 
Lost Generation,’”’ and his book is of its kind an almost perfect work 
of art, beautifully written, handling difficult problems of narrative 
and psychology with deceptive ease, yet without dogmatism. Mr. 
Kiernan, writing “for boys of all ages,” follows the adventurous 
tradition, and relegates his doubts and qualifications to an appendix. 
His story lacks the finer points of the first book, but is accurate, and 
on being passed for criticism to one of the younger generation was 
voted “‘ pretty good.” 

To Major Bray, as to many others, it seemed that the personality 
and services of Colonel Leachman were in danger of being forgotten 
by his fellow-countrymen. In A Paladin of Arabia he has made good 
the first deficiency, a full biography of the man, so far as it can be 
recovered. It may be that a pious regard for the memory of a brother- 
officer and friend has carried him too far; the first half of the book 
would have gained from compression, and the reader might have been 
spared the frequent, unnecessary, and often irritating paragraphs 
of comment. But the second half makes amends by its vivid pictures 
of desert life in Arabia and the ‘Iraqi fringes, and of the amazing 
exploits of the man who single-handed held the tribes against ‘‘ Turkish 
gold and German efforts.” 

Mr. Sykes, in his desire to do rather belated justice to the memory 
of a gallant enemy, falls perhaps into the opposite error. Yet a 
certain affectation and self-conscious discursiveness do not obscure 
the real fascination of his subject, although, in the reviewer’s opinion, 
the introductory chapter and the final section, dealing with Wass- 
muss’s ill-fated efforts to repay his allies after the War, are the best 
parts of the book. Wassmuss may be compared to Leachman rather 
than to Lawrence (though how different from both, except for the 
qualms of conscience which he shared with the latter), but it required 
another sort of courage to maintain the lone and hopeless struggle in 
south-western Persia. The effects of his action, and that of his friends, 
upon the course of the War and post-War history may possibly be 
exaggerated, and some minor inaccuracies may be criticised, never- 
theless Mr. Sykes is certainly to be congratulated on a notable con- 
tribution to War biography. H. A. R. GIBs. 


AFRICA 


143*. BLACK AND WHITE IN East AFRICA: THE FABRIC OF A NEW 
CIVILIZATION. By Richard C. Thurnwald. With a chapter 
on WoMEN by Hilde Thurnwald. 1935. (London: Routledge. 
8vo. xxii+ 4Igpp. 2Is.) 

144*. KENYA: Contrastsand Problems. By L. S. B. Leakey. 1936. 
(London: Methuen. 8vo. xiii + 189 pp. 7s. 6d.) 


THE East Africa discussed in Professor Thurnwald’s book is Tan- 
ganyika Territory, not the wider area usually connoted to English readers 
by the words. Professor Thurnwald and his wife spent ten months 
in touring Tanganyika, and supplemented their own observations by 
questionnaires addressed to missionaries and officials. Their aim was to 
make an exhaustive study of the changes which have taken place in 
African society under the impact of European economic, political and 
missionary influences. To this end they collected from district records 
as much as could be discovered regarding the previous history and 
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organisation of the principal tribes, and on this basis they describe 
the effects of various forms of European contact. The result is rather 
a descriptive contrast of past with present than an analysis of the 
process of transition, a limitation inevitable in a study extending over 
such a wide field. Within these limits it is extremely comprehensive ; 
all the significant transformations of native life have been observed 
and recorded. 

On the political side the relations of chiefs to people have been 
very much modified under the system of Indirect Rule. Taxation, 
the speediest vehicle for the introduction of a money economy, has had 
profound effects on native economic organisation. New legal restric- 
tions imposed by the European government have created an apparent 
increase in crime. Peace and development of communications have 
increased inter-tribal contacts and, along with the spread of Swaheli 
as a lingua franca, are, Professor Thurnwald believes, laying the 
foundations of an African nation. 

Changes in economic pursuits, in standards of value, and in the 
laws of inheritance have also occurred under European influence. 
The effects of different types of modern employment, on plantations, 
as artisans, in commerce or domestic source, are discussed. Modern 
religious ideas, the content of the education given to the African to-day, 
and the resultant “ new mentality ” are also compared with the old. 

Mrs. Thurnwald’s section on family life is of especial interest. Here 
three elements of European influence, money, Christianity, and school 
education, are considered together in their influence on a limited 
aspect of culture—the position of women—and the result is a completer 
picture than is found under any other heading. 

The book suffers from peculiarities of language which make it 
impossible to call it an easy introduction to the subject. But the 
reader who overcomes them will gain a perfectly objective picture of 
what colonial development really means, such as is badly needed as 
a basis for many political arguments of the moment. 


Dr. Leakey's approach to the corresponding phenomena in the 
neighbouring territory is very different. Where Professor Thurnwald 
confines himself strictly to the assessment of the nature and extent of 
cultural change brought about by the various foreign influences, Dr. 
Leakey is concerned first and foremost with the bearing of this knowledge 
on policy. His book is throughout a plea for an understanding of ‘‘ the 
native point of view” on the part of those who at present control 
the destinies of the native population, and his method is to select 
situations where misunderstanding of what an anthropologist would 
prefer to call native institutions has had, or may have, serious con- 
sequences. He deals, for example, with the misconceptions as to the 
value of bullocks to the Masai, which lead Europeans to recommend 
a drastic curtailment of their stock as “‘ uneconomiic’’’; the failure to 
understand the sexual customs of the Kikuyu—partly owing to difficul- 
ties of language—which has led to much friction with Christian mis- 
sionaries; the difficulties likely to be created by the suppression of 
polygamy; the misguided efforts of agricultural experts to substitute 
European methods, as necessarily more efficient, for native systems 
more appropriate to local conditions and to the native’s food require- 
ments. He pleads strongly for the study of native languages by 
officials, and for their retention in one district for periods long enough 
to enable them really to get to know the people. 
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Dr. Leakey discusses frankly and temperately the attitude of the 
settlers towards policy, doing full justice to their genuine belief that 
the welfare of the territory depends upon themselves and upon the 
policies that they advocate, but making clear the inevitable opposition 
between the natives’ interests and theirs. In his view Kenya can 
never be a White Man’s Country, not only because of the economic 
difficulties in the way of the European farmer which are already well 
known, but also because his knowledge as a geologist leads him to 
predict a long period of increasing desiccation. 

He writes throughout in a manner which will appeal to the non- 
expert; as an interesting and readable statement of some of the 
reasons why the study of anthropology has practical value it might 
be taken as a palatable preliminary to Professor Thurnwald’s more 
solid work. L. P. Marr. 


145*. LAKE TANA AND THE BLUE NILE. By Major R. E. Cheesman, 
C.B.E. 1936. (London: Macmillan. 8vo. xiv + 400 pp. 
Maps, illus. 18s.) 


LAKE TANA, Gish Abbai, The Blue Nile—to the reviewer’s mind 
they bring back memories of pleasant though sometimes arduous 
travel among rugged hills, along tortuous stony tracks, open grassy 
plains, and stretches of scrub forest—vistas of a blue expanse of shining 
water and the green of the lakeside—and all set against the background 
of a courteous, hospitable, simple country people. Something of all 
this Major Cheesman brings out in his book, Lake Tana and the Blue 
Nile. But it is not the product of the mere amateur traveller. To 
his work as His Britannic Majesty’s Consul for North-West Ethiopia 
he added that of explorer, surveyor, and cartographer, and in the many 
trips which, pieced together, make the central theme of his book he 
has contributed much to the making of the new map of Ethiopia. 

With his mules and muleteers, natives of the country in which he 
made his voyage of exploration, Major Cheesman set out from the 
source of the Blue Nile, the quest for which, as he tells us, had been 
of the greatest interest to Alexander, Cambyses, Julius Cesar, and 
Nero, three of whom actually sent expeditions to discover it, tho’ in 
vain. With the friendly Waitos and their rude canoes of dried papyrus 
stems, he circumnavigated the Great Lake through which the Blue 
Nile flows. Then, in a series of well-planned and courageously executed 
ascents and descents, in which, on account of the superstitious dread 
with which all Abyssinians of the highlands regard the deep valley 
of the Blue Nile, he was accompanied only by his Sudanese police, 
he gradually pieced together the story of the river from its point of 
egress from the lake, and its first and last mighty fall at Chisisat 
(may I be allowed the more usual transliteration?) through its deep 
winding gorge amid tumultuous hills, to those calmer regions where 
it flows peaceably out to become the giver of life to the thirsty Sudan. 

Major Cheesman tells us of his many difficulties, the lack of com- 
petent guides, sickness among his caravan, the sheer bad luck which 
destroyed his camp and equipment by fire at Dangila, of the endless 
gruelling days on foot and muleback : but nothing distracted him from 
a methodical and accurate survey of river and lake, hills and valleys, 
many of which no white man had visited before. He took soundings— 
surprisingly shallow was the lakeside found to be—measured rapids 
and currents, gave the hills their correct altitudes, as well as placing, 
or correcting them on the map. Major Cheesman’s knowledge of 
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birds was valuable in enabling him to secure some rare specimens, 
but it is noticeable that little wild game was to be found. 

His description of the churches and monasteries, and the libraries 
attached to them both on the islands and along the shores of Lake 
Tana—brief though they have necessarily to be—are sufficient to show 
that there is a great field for exploration in these remote places by 
scholars of the old Gig or Ethiopic language especially as the Abyssinian 
priest or monk is exceedingly courteous and proud to display his 
treasures. 

The account of the journeys along the river course is enlivened 
from time to time—though perhaps not so often as might be—by 
descriptions of Abyssinian customs and ceremonies, and it is noticeable 
that no real obstruction to his exploration was ever offered by the 
Abyssinians, who were, with noticeably few exceptions, polite and 
helpful. There remains much still to be written of these interesting 
African peoples—and Major Cheesman must surely have material 
still unused. It is to be hoped that the inevitable opening up of their 
country—to which this book is, as it were, a prelude, and the Western 
civilisation which is to be spread among them will not kill or reduce 
to the dead level of uniformity, the individuality and national character 
of this hitherto unconquered country. +. ie a 


146. THE ABYSSINIAN STORM. By Sir Thomas Comyn-Platt. 1935. 
(London: Jarrolds. 8vo. 283 pp. 12s. 6d.) 

147. ETHIOPIAN REALITIES. By Major E. W. Polson Newman. 1936. 
(London: Allen and Unwin. 8vo. 134 pp. 3s. 6d.) 


The Abyssinian Storm is a bewildering book, for the writer con- 
tradicts himself so frequently and so light-heartedly. For example, on 
page 216 he says :— 

“Righteous as Abyssinia considers her cause and determined as she is to 
defend her liberty, the patriotism, courage and energy of the peasant is really 
all there istorely upon. . . . If only Abyssinia were as united as Italy, she would 
be a far more dangerous enemy. But with so many races, tribes and nomadic 
families, who care more for cattle than for country, only a war that affects them 
directly is uf any deep concern. The Emperor’s call to arms has been obeyed, 
but plunder, not patriotism, is their main incentive. And so, after a short time, 
if expectations are not realised, this heterogeneous and covetous band will melt 
quickly away.” 

Surely the author of a book which purports to be “ an epitome of 
the history, manners and customs of the people and to reveal the 
causes which have led to the present events,” should have made up his 
mind which of these two views of the characters and motives of the 
Abyssinian peasants is correct ? 

But this strange confusion of thought exists throughout the book. 
Nothing could be more scathing than the account of the ignorance, 
idleness and irreligion of the priests of the Coptic Church, of the 
intrigues and treachery of the chiefs and the miserable condition of 
the peasants. Sir Thomas gives the generally accepted account of 
slavery and slave-raiding, but says that the slaves are quite happy. 
And yet in the face of his own evidence he insists that all is for the 
best in the best of all possible Abyssinias. His descriptions of the 
railway from Jibuti to Addis Ababa, of that town and of Harrar, all 
of which are evidently the result of personal observation, are interesting 
and lively, but though he enumerates the extraordinary mixture of 
tribes that go to make up the Empire, he indulges in easy generalisations, 
as if they were a homogeneous whole. His statement that Asmara 
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is ‘‘on the very edge of the frontier ’’ (as a matter of fact it is over 
fifty miles away as the crow flies) makes one cautious about accepting 
the writer as an authority on parts of the country which he has not 
visited. 


Major Polson Newman does not see Abyssinia through the rose- 
coloured spectacles of Sir Thomas Comyn-Platt. His short book is 
the outcome of a visit that he paid to Addis Ababa just before the 
outbreak of hostilities and of his desire to remove what he believes 
are the mistaken views held by many people in Great Britain on the 
Italian—Abyssinian dispute. He was fortunate in that he was able 
to discuss the situation with both the Emperor and Signor Mussolini. 
Beginning with a short history from the days of Theodore, who had 
himself crowned as Emperor in 1855, Major Polson Newman very 
wisely devotes most of his book to the reign of the present Emperor 
and to the relations between Italy and Ethiopia. He gives a clear 
statement of the Italian case, which he says is “‘ either unknown or 
partially shelved. Many ardent supporters of League policy even 
go so far as to say that there is only one side to be considered, and do 
not want to hear anything further.” MouRIEL CURREY. 


148*. UBENA OF THE Rivers. By A. T. and G. M. Culwick. 1935. 
(London: Allen and Unwin. 8vo. 444 pp. 16s.) 

149. ANTHROPOLOGY IN ACTION. By G. Gordon Brown and A. McD. 
Bruce Hutt. 1935. (Oxford University Press, for Interna- 
tional Institute of African Languages and Cultures. 8vo. 
xviii + 272 pp. 7s. 6d.) 

Botu these books describe tribes in Tanganyika, Ubena and 
Uhehe, being contiguous countries in the Iranga Province. Mr. and 
Mrs. Culwick’s work arose out of a desire of the Bena people to have 
their history and customs recorded. It is therefore a co-operative 
product, and the second chapter is by Chief Towegale Kiwanga. The 
book, as all such books should be, is the outcome of long and intimate 
acquaintance with Bena customs and language, and has chapters on 
their political and social organisation, on the administration of justice, 
on the rights over land, on religion, and on the production and the 
distribution of wealth. Dr. Dudley Buxton, in his introduction, has a 
tilt at anthropologists who hurry out to record tribal customs “‘ before 
it is too late.” The life of a tribe, he points out, is always changing 
and growing, and it is therefore always too late or never too late to 
study it. Nor will he admit that the study of the adjustments which are 
now taking place so rapidly is of greater importance in Africa than in, 
say, the valleys of South Wales. But that is surely no reason why it 
should not be done in the one, even though it is not done in the other. 


This brings us to the second book, Anthropology in Action, which is 
an illuminating account of an experiment in the indirect system of 
native administration as it has recently been applied in Tanganyika. 
The Germans deprived the Hehe tribe of its paramount chief, and from 
1g0r to 1926 his position was taken by European administrators 
operating through the village headmen. After having thus been 
dormant for twenty-five years, the chieftainship was restored, and the 
tribe reorganised on the old basis. But these reforms were not by 
themselves the objects of the new policy. They were merely to serve 
as the starting-points from which to adapt and guide the development 
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of native institutions, as Mr. P. E. Mitchell says in his introduction, 
“ from foundations resting on their past, compatible with their present, 
and suited to their future.” The anthropologist’s duty is to discover 
the foundations of the past and the existing fabric which has arisen 
on them, leaving to the administrator the duty of adjusting them as 
he sees best to the changing circumstances and to the requirements of 
the future. Thus indirect rule, when properly applied, does not, as 
the authors make clear, stand for stagnation. The restoration of the 
chief, however, was not welcomed by all. The headmen resented the 
curtailment of their powers which it involved, but their opposition, the 
authors declare, is decreasing. The extreme conservatives disliked the 
European upbringing of the man chosen to fill the chieftainship. 
The extreme radicals, that is to say the usual “ sophisticated ” natives, 
objected to his restoration as being reactionary. They are given 
short shrift by the authors, being described as “‘ the group of people 
living in towns, who have a superficial acquaintance with the trappings 
of European culture and government, and who have an ignoble con- 
tempt for the primitive natives living in tribal life.” It is such judg- 
ments which breed a fear that indirect rule may stand for stagnation, 
more than its advocates perhaps realise. Is not the persistent emer- 
gence and growth of such groups the real crux of the Africah problem ? 
Will it not be on its capacity to deal with them that indirect rule will 
ultimately be judged? H. A. WyNDHAM. 


FAR EAST 


150*, RECONSTRUCTION IN CHINA. By T’ang Leang-Li. 1935. (Shang- 
hai: China United Press. 8vo. xiv-+ 401 pp. $7.50.) 

OnE closes Mr. T’ang Leang-Li’s mighty book with feelings of 
admiration and bewilderment. So short a time back China was only 
“news ”’ for stories of civil war and banditry. Even now the world 
is chiefly interested in China to see what Japan will do with her and 
(what in the long run will be far more important) what she will do 
with Japan. But behind all this, the past four years have seen an 
awakening in China and the beginnings of solid accomplishments, which 
even to those who have been watching closely seem almost miraculous 
when compared with her condition no farther back than the frothy 
and turbulent rule of the Kuomintang in 1928-1930. 

This is the story that Mr. T’ang has now to tell under a variety 
of headings that cover every aspect of political and social life—industry, 
agriculture, education, athletics, public health, law, banks, railways, 
roads, aviation, shipping, town-planning and national defence. He is 
enthusiastic, but he does not spare criticism. He does not attempt to 
deny those great obstacles to reform in China, official corruption, 
inertia and nepotism; but he asks you to believe that the Government 
is genuinely trying to overcome them: to which end the new civil 
service founded on competitive examination is certainly full of hope. 
He admits frankly that the decay of China’s tea and silk trade is her 
own fault; but he can show in several interesting pages that much is 
being done to resuscitate them. He is very severe on the lapses from 
the true sporting spirit by Chinese athletes; but the development of 
athletics in all provinces, both by boys and girls, is justly to be hailed 
as one of the most promising features of Chinese life to-day. 

Two obvious criticisms of the book must be made. It is too 
voluminous and a good deal of it is too like a blue-book. The latter 
fault is perhaps hard to avoid where so many facts and figures are 
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required. The former might have been checked by concentrating 
more on accomplishments and compressing what are still but projects. 
Professor Tawney, writing four years ago, said that what Young China 
needed was not more plans, but to tear up half those it has made. 
Mr. T’ang retorts, ‘‘ Modern China is not to be, as in the case of Western 
civilisation, the result of an unconscious process; there is to be 
systematic planning.” Is it heresy to suggest that even planning may 
be overdone, particularly with a people like the Chinese, who tradition- 
ally can be trusted to work out their own salvation if given peace and 
order? But in any case so much has been done in the past four years 
—dating from Nanking’s memorable repudiation of the ruinous policy 
of unification by force—that it is a pity to confuse the foreign reader’s 
mind by too minute descriptions of what it is still intended to do. 

On the material side, the Government’s greatest contribution to 
national renascence has undoubtedly been the thousands of really 
good motor-roads which are penetrating all parts of the country. 
Maps of these are supplied, and it is easy to imagine how greatly the 
roads must help not only in facilitating trade, but in bringing light 
into dark places and arousing the sense of nationality hitherto almost 
non-existent. Together with roads there has been a welcome furbishing 
up of railways. A new and important line has been built southwards ] 
from Hangchow through Chékiang, which is being extended into 
Kiangsi, two potentially very wealthy provinces. And before 1936 is 
out the Canton—Hankow railway should be finished, which will tap 
many rich areas and, incidentally, make it possible to travel by rail 
the whole way from Canton to Ostend. 

Commercial aviation is being intensively developed in several 
directions. Journeys which formerly took four or five weeks can now 
be made in a couple of days, and arrangements are under way for a 
big air-liner to cover the whole 1350 miles between Peiping and Canton ) 
in a singleday. As an example of the cheapness with which things can 
be done in China, the Government’s subsidy to the air lines works out 
at about 30 cents a mile against $2 or $2.50 in the United States. 
One cannot but regret that America and Germany seem to hold the 
field to the exclusion of British manufacturers in supplying China’s 
aerial wants. However, the latter is fully determined to supply her 
own in the near future. 

Two highly important and interesting sections deal with rural 
rehabilitation and the New Life Movement. The peasant is the 
foundation of all China. What has been done to relieve him of the 
crushing burden of civil war, militarism and exorbitant taxation? 
Mr. T’ang gives a promising account of taxes abolished, concessions 
in the shipping of produce, efforts to develop the cultivation of tea, 
silk, cotton and tobacco. Special care has been devoted to the province 
of Kiangsi since the Communists were expelled and there are large 
schemes of land settlement, afforestation and river conservancy in 
several provinces. In so vast a country as China progress in such 
directions is necessarily slow, but there is independent witness to the 
fact that the peasant’s lot is gradually improving, that the chance is 
given him to produce, and to keep for himself a fair measure of the 
price of his labour. The cessation of civil war has, of course, meant 
untold benefit. In the remoter provinces, contumacious generals still 
rear their heads; but Mr. T’ang claims, one may believe with justice, 
“the days have gone when military men could look on themselves as 
virtual autocrats of three or four provinces.” 
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By far the most important phenomenon in China to-day is the 
popularity of the New Life Movement and, concurrently, the revival 
of the study of Confucianism. In fact, the New Life Movement, with 
a few trimmings from American Methodism, is pure Confucianism, 
prescribing man’s conduct under all contingencies by the great prin- 
ciples of li, 1, ien and ch’th—reason, propriety, clear judgment, and self- 
respect. In his chapter on Education Mr. T’ang points out that no 
religious instruction is permitted in schools; pupils are not considered 
capable of deciding which religion to follow until they are fifteen. 
The reason for this decision is not given. But there can be no question 
whatever that China has suffered enormously by the abolition in 1905 
of the classics from State education. The moral vacuum thus produced 
is at the bottom of nine-tenths of her troubles in recent years. Con- 
versely, throughout China’s long history every return to Confucius— 
and again and again he has been temporarily superseded by some rival 
cult—has been followed by a national revival. So it will be once 
more. China is undoubtedly doing remarkable things; there appears 
a new determination among her upper classes that she shall “‘ make 
good”’; she will do so, if given a fair chance, and the spirit of l1, i, 
lien and ch’th. O. M, GREEN. 


151*, AMERICAN TRADE PROSPECTS IN THE ORIENT: Report of the 
American Economic Mission to the Far East. 1935. (New 
York: National Foreign Trade Council. 8vo. Ixvi + 69 pp. 
$1.75.) 

Tus report of a non-official mission which visited Japan, China 
and the Philippines between March and July 1935 deals with the 
economic situation and prospects in the three countries. The section 
on Japan is concerned with recent trade trends, exchange and monetary 
policy, American investments, shipping, etc. That dealing with China 
contains an analysis of the general economic situation, with particular 
emphasis on the question of trade credits; there is a sub-section on 
the effect upon China of the United States silver policy. In regard to 
the Philippines the report examines the effect of the Independence 
Act and the creation of the Philippine Commonwealth. Among the 
appendices to the book there is a memorandum by a Chinese Com- 
mittee dealing with the silver situation in China. 

The Honourable W. Cameron Forbes, formerly Governor-General 
of the Philippine Islands, and later Ambassador to Japan, was Chair- 
man of the mission, which included among its members Mr. Frederick 
V. Field, Secretary of the American Council of the Institute of Pacific 
Relations, and Mr. C. F. Remer, the author of Foreign Investments in 
China. G. E. HuBBARD. 


152*. JAPAN’S PLACE IN THE MODERN WorLD. By Ernest H. 
Pickering. 1936. (London: Harrap. 8vo. 326 pp. Illus. 
tos. 6d.) 

153*. JAPAN MUST FicHT Britain. By Lieut.-Commander Tota 
Ishimaru, I.J.N. Trans. by Instructor-Capt. G. O. Rayment, 
C.B.E., R.N. (retired). 1936. (London: Hurst and Blackett. 
8vo. xix + 288 pp. Maps, illus. 16s.) 

Mr. PICKERING has given us a timely and useful book written 
with an ingratiating personal touch that keeps even the more somnolent 
chapters awake. In Japan, we are for ever confronted by Dr. Jekyll 
and Mr. Hyde. With the Japanese Jekyll, Mr. Pickering is on the 
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friendliest terms; with the Japanese Hyde he will have no truck. 
He had been a teacher in Japan for four years. His love for the 
country and his respect for the people have blinded his eyes to things 
which he does not want tosee. Later, he revisited Japan as a travelling 
M.P., and was received with the hospitality that Japan extends to 
those who wish her well and who may be useful. He made careful 
investigations; he interviewed important people; and this book is 
the result. It gives a good account of modern Japan, especially in 
the eighty-five pages which deal with industrial conditions and trade. 
But its purpose—and it is a useful purpose—is to defend Japan against 
her traducers. Mr. Pickering is impressed by the friendly feeling of 
the Japanese for Great Britain. He defends the Japanese industrial 
system, and believes that both British and Japanese industrialists 
desire cooperation. He defends the Japanese Army; he defends the 
action taken in Manchuria and China; he can find “no evidence 
whatever of any far-seeing Machiavellian policy.”” His most interest- 
ing interviews were with General Araki, an “ elusive, even a saintly 
personaiity,’’ and with Baron Shidehara after his resignation from the 
Foreign Office in 1931. The Baron said that in his opinion the 
Manchurian question should never have come before the League at 
all, since China was not a sovereign State in the usual meaning of the 
term; the proposals of the Lytton Commission were too utterly futile 
to be for one moment considered; and “a certain great Power ”’ had 
taken far too much upon itself in this matter, and had encouraged 
the Chinese with delusive hopes of success. 

The book concludes with chapters on Manchukuo, on rapproche- 
ment with China and on Japan’s attitude to the League. Even Mr. 
Pickering thinks that a return to the League is improbable; but he 
mentions the idea of an Oriental League to include also Great Britain, 
the United States, and the Netherlands, which was discussed at a 
luncheon given in his honour by the International Association of Japan 
at which Viscount Ishii and a large number of well-chosen celebrities 
were present. It was all very cordial and pleasant, but, as has been said 
above, Hyde San was never invited to any of Mr. Pickering’s parties. 


In Commander Ishimaru’s book, however, we have a full view of 
him, resplendent on the quarter-deck. The Commander evidently 
specialises in this kind of thing, for he has written War Clouds over the 
Pacific, Will Japan and America Ultimately Fight ? and Japan Fights 
the World. So there is nothing invidious in the choice of Great Britain 
as the “‘enemy”’ in the present volume. But the undertone of 
hostility and contempt which pervades the book will be distressing 
to those who cherish the friendship of Japan. Here, we find British 
diplomacy represented as treacherous, and British power, especially 
our sea-power, as decadent. Commander Ishimaru is a representative 
of the Southern expansionist school, which is supposed to prevail in 
the Japanese Navy. This school advocates friendship with the 
Soviet Union, no continental adventures beyond Manchuria, pressure 
southward towards the Philippines and the Dutch East Indies, an eye 
on Australia and an eventual trial of strength with Great Britain. 
The Commander covers a wide range of diplomatic and economic 
history with reckless disregard of symbols and with his telescope 
firmly fixed in his blind eye. Britain, ‘‘ the friend of yesterday,” 
has become “‘ the foe of to-day.”” This one way track leads inevitably 
to war. 
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“ As a potential cause of war diplomatic strife over economic blocs has taken 
the place of economic strife between individual countries. . . . The countries 
that Japan is trying to bring into her bloc are China and India.” 


The eventual battle will be fought somewhere between Singapore 
and Java. The advantage will be to Japan because “‘ England cannot 
send the greater portion of the Fleet to the Pacific”’; and if Japan 
can strike before a superior British fleet can assemble at Singapore, 
the chances of the war are very favourable to her, but not otherwise. 
‘“‘ As long as Japan chooses the right moment for her first act of war, 
she need have little to fear from England.” This revealing book 
concludes with a graphic account of the imaginary battle of the 
Singapore Straits and with an appeal to England to “‘ make way for 
Japan.” 

This book has recently been the subject of an interpellation in 
the Japanese Diet; and the Minister for Foreign Affairs said that the 
opinions expressed therein were those of an unknown person who 
represented only himself and in Japan commanded no attention; and 
added that a Bill was being introduced to give the authorities greater 
powers over publications. The book therefore, though not wholly 
insignificant, should not be taken too seriously. We recognise the 
hand not only of Mr. Hyde, but of Colonel Blimp as well.” P. J. 


154*. JAPANESE POLICIES AND PurPOSES. By Hirosi Saito. 1935. 
(Boston: Marshall Jones. 8vo. x-+ 23I pp. $2.50.) 


THE Japanese are said to be bad propagandists, in which case 
Mr. Saito, their Ambassador in the United States, is the exception 
proving the rule. We see him in this collection of reprints making 
after-dinner speeches, broadcasting, addressing learned societies, 
lecturing to women’s clubs, contributing to American periodicals 
and putting throughout the Japanese point of view in a manner 
adapted to his audiences. He is generally speaking on some current 
political issue—giving the Japanese case in regard to naval limitation, 
the Sino-Japanese dispute, international trade competition, or some 
other subject of controversy; but his more serious deliverances are 
pleasantly interspersed with talks in lighter vein, such as a poetic 
broadcast on cherry blossom, which is conceived with a delicacy and 
taste which must have delighted his listeners. 

The picture of Japan which Mr. Saito tries to impress on his hearers 
is one of peaceful intention and good neighbourliness. “I wish,” 
Mr. Saito declared when speaking to the Foreign Policy Association 
in New York in January of last year, ‘‘ to say with all the emphasis 
at my command that Japan has no aggressive or imperialistic designs 
in the Far East or anywhere else. Her aim is, as has so often been 
publically and officially avowed, nothing but the establishment of 
law and order so that the region may enjoy safety, progress and 
prosperity.’’ As regards the Philippines, Americans are assured that 
Japan is ready at any time to enter into an agreement to ensure their 
independence, and they are told that peace, and peace only, is the 
foundation of Japanese policy—‘‘ peace not only with distant and 
powerful countries like yours, but peace with our nearby neighbours 
like China and Russia.” 

In dealing with Manchukuo, Mr. Saito makes his appeal to the 
American feeling for liberty. Manchuria is the damsel in distress 
oppressed by the Chinese dragon and Japan is the knight who comes 
to her rescue. The position of the damsel after her rescue is, of course, 
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a little delicate to discuss. But Mr. Saito does not shirk it. “Is 
Manchukuo independent ? ’’ he asks, and his answer is that, sandwiched 
as she is between China and Russia, the new State is obviously unfit 
to protect her independence at the start, and that therefore Japanese 
troops must remain to defend her “ for a certain period.”” Meanwhile 
Japanese self-restraint in allowing ‘‘ the development of independent 
government ’’ in Manchukuo is somewhat disingenuously adduced as 
a proof of his nation’s freedom from imperialistic ambitions and 
territorial aims. 

The suave style of the diplomat marks all the speeches and writings 
reproduced in this book and gives them a tone which is at once agree- 
able and unprovocative. The English reader will find, however, 
little that is new or original; his chief interest will be to watch a skilful 
propagandist atuning his appeal to the great American public. 

G. E. HUBBARD. 


155. Economic GEOGRAPHY OF AsIA. By D. R. Bergsmark. 1935. 
(New York: Prentice-Hall. 8vo. xxiv + 618 pp. $5.00.) 


THIs is a systematic economic geography of the Continent of Asia, 
region by region, designed for use as an American College text-book. 
As is to be expected in an American publication, rather more space 
is given to the Philippines than is usual. It is a comprehensive and 
competent piece of work, and is well illustrated with maps. 

A few criticisms should, however, be made. The statistical 
material is not as completely up to date as a work on economic geo- 
graphy demands. Analysis is chiefly of conditions prior to and 
including 1930, with only occasional references to subsequent con- 
ditions. The effects of the world trade depression thus pass almost 
without comment. In writing of the Indian raw cotton export, the 
statement is made, “‘ India generally provides the United Kingdom 
with an abundance of raw cotton. . . .”” The Second (1035) Annual 
Report of the Lancashire Indian Cotton Committee gives the con- 
sumption of Indian cotton in the United Kingdom for the half-year 
February—July 1935 as 10-9 per cent. of all Indian cotton consumed 
outside India and as 10-9 per cent. of the total consumption of all 
cotton in the United Kingdom. It is only in recent years that the 
consumption of Indian cotton in Britain has risen even to these levels. 

WILFRED SMITH. 


156. THE GOLD-EXCHANGE STANDARD IN THE PHILIPPINES. By 
George F. Luthringer. 1934. (Princeton University Press; 
Oxford University Press. Roy. 8vo. xvii + 291 pp. 13s. 6d.) 


THE Philippine currency system, organised in 1903, has throughout 
most of its history closely approximated a pure gold-exchange standard : 
it is designed to function automatically without management or control 
by a central bank of issue, and the only mandatory form of redemption 
is in drafts. 

Dr. Kemmerer advised the Philippine Government on currency 
reform in the early days of the American régime, and remained in the 
Islands until the new gold-exchange standard was firmly established 
in 1906. His book, Modern Currency Reforms, describes its operation 
down to 1913. It is fitting that a study of its development since that 
time should have been made at Princeton under his auspices. 

Dr. Luthringer handles this exceedingly complicated subject 
with remarkable skill. He outlines the principles of the system, and 
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shows how the Philippine Government continuously failed to observe 
them. As early as 1908 the Gold Standard Fund was used for other 
than currency purposes, and eventually it was rendered inadequate 
as a regulator fund through the investment of part of it (80 per cent. 
by the end of 1917) in non-liquid capital loans. After the establish- 
ment in 1916 of the Philippine National Bank (a commercial bank 
controlled by the Government), the exchange plan ceased to work 
automatically but operated at the discretion of the Bank, to which 
the Government relinquished control of the currency reserves. Their 
dissipation by the bank is described in the Wood-Forbes Report 
(1921) as “‘ one of the most unfortunate and darkest pages in Philippine 
history.’”’ Financial incompetence left the Islands with a badly 
inflated monetary and credit structure, and in 1919 the gold-exchange 
standard mechanism broke down. For nearly three years the Philip- 
pines were on a paper standard. General Wood and his Insular 
Auditor, Mr. Ben F. Wright, completed the work of rehabilitation by 
1924, and since then the Gold Standard Fund has been maintained in 
strict accordance with the law. Early last year an act of the Philip- 
pine Legislature, approved by President Roosevelt, placed the Islands 
on a de jure dollar-exchange standard. 

Dr. Luthringer concludes that Philippine monetary experience 
demonstrates the soundness of the basic principles of the Philippine 
gold-exchange standard, and that had these principles been observed 
the system would have withstood the immediate post-War crisis as 
successfully as it has the current economic depression. 

This study is the most valuable recent addition to the literature 
on the Philippines, and everyone interested in that country will be 
indebted to Dr. Luthringer for his definitive treatment of this difficult 
aspect of Philippine affairs. His book appears at an opportune moment, 
and it should become a text-book for the Treasury officials of the new 
Commonwealth; but it has a wider appeal, and will interest students 
of money everywhere. Iror B. PowELL. 


157*. HET AkBEIDSCONTRACT IN DE NEDERLANDSCH-INDISCHE 
WETGEVING. (The Labour Contract in Netherlands Indian 
Law.) Rede Voor Dr. J. F. A. M. Buffart. 1935. (Groningen, 
Batavia: Bij J.B. Wolters. 8vo. 18 pp. jl. 0°75.) 


Address delivered on October 7th, 1935, at the University of Utrecht 
in application for the office of Professor of Civil and Commercial Law in 
the Civil Code of Netherlands India. 


THE AMERICAS 


158*. AMERICAN NEUTRALITY, I914-1917. Essays on the Causes of 
American Intervention in the World War. By Charles Seymour. 
1935. (Yale University Press; London: Humphrey Milford. 
8vo. 187 pp. 9s.) 

THE principal object of this book is to ‘show that the intervention 
of the United States in the World War was due not to a “ bankers’ 
ramp ”’ or to the influence of munitions makers financially interested 
in the victory of the Allied Powers, but to one single and simple cause— 
namely, the unrestricted submarine campaign on the part of Germany. 
The author is convinced that, had that campaign not been initiated 
by Germany, the United States would not have entered the War, 
“whatever other circumstances were operative.’’ There are in the 
book illuminating chapters on President Wilson’s reactions to the 
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issue of submarines, on the immediate effects of the “‘ fateful German 
decision,” and on the relations of Wilson and Lansing. The learned 
author explains, in special sections, some ‘‘ misinterpreted docu- 
ments ’’ and reduces to its true proportions the relevance of the 
American trade with the Allies. 

Professor Seymour’s account and interpretation are certainly 
persuasive, but it is possible that the reader may at times wonder 
whether the problem has not been unduly simplified. Is it really 
true that the American attitude was determined exclusively by the 
consideration shown by the belligerents to the neutral rights of the 
United States? Professor Seymour quotes the following significant 
passage from President Wilson’s speech on July roth, 1919, in which 
he presented the Peace Treaty to the Senate : 

“We entered it [the War], not because our material interests were directly 

threatened or because any special treaty obligations to which we were parties 
had been violated, but only because we saw the supremacy, and even the validity, 
of right everywhere put in jeopardy and free government likely to be everywhere 
imperilled by the intolerable aggression of a power which respected neither 
right nor obligation ”’ (p. 95). 
How far did any motives of this kind, in fact, influence the American 
Government in 1917? How far were they present in the minds of 
the American people in 1914 and 1915? What is the significance 
of the fact that, assuming the sincerity of the President’s pronounce- 
ment as quoted above, the tremendous issue which was at stake 
revealed itself to the Government of the United States only through 
the medium of outraged American interests ? 

Professor Seymour leaves the reader in no suspense as to his own 
attitude. He doubts whether any resolve to be patient with the 
belligerents and on no account to abandon neutrality in a future war 
is possible of fulfilment. He points out that there is an unavoidable 
limit to concessions granted to the lawlessness of a belligerent. And 
he sees the only hope in active cooperation with other States for the 
prevention of war, such cooperation to include support of every 
measure intended to suppress any immediate threat of war. These 
views are entitled to respect. But the question still remains whether 
the attitude of the majority of the people of the United States towards 
active and whole-hearted cooperation for world peace can undergo 
a substantial modification without undergoing the more fundamental 
change involved in the realisation of an international solidarity based 
on motives even higher than the danger of the loss of neutral status. 

H. LAUTERPACHT. 


159. THE CoMING AMERICAN FascisM. By Lawrence Dennis. 1936. 
(London: Harper & Brothers. 8vo. xiii + 320 pp. Ios. 6d.) 

THE subject could be made so interesting, but this book is far too 
long, and the coming American Fascist will have to be supplied with 
a brilliantly coloured shirt if he is to get any thrills under the leader- 
ship of Mr. Dennis. The author, so it is stated, has had experience 
in a prominent investment banking house in New York, and his 
references to American bankers are too scathing to bear repetition 
(pp. Ior and 191); he was in the United States diplomatic service, 
and he has no use for any foreign country mentioned, except perhaps 
Italy and Germany—‘‘ the only interest in Latin America about 
which our (the U.S.) Government need be concerned is that of our 
security ’’; he now devotes his time to editorial work and to lecturing, 
and he presumably takes opportunity to tell his readers and hearers that 
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“An early fascist trend in the United States is needed to save us from being 
drawn into another wild adventure by the decrepit statesmen now at the helm 
in England and France, ostensibly to uphold certain rights of England and France 
and their dependent States of Europe, but actually to plunge Europe into world 
revolution and chaos.” 

His adversary is Liberalism rather than Communism, and the salient 
points of the conflicting assumptions of Liberalism and Fascism are 
these : 

“Liberalism assumes that individual welfare and protection is largely a 
matter of having active and powerful judicial restraints on governmental inter- 
ference with the individual; Fascism assumes that individual welfare and pro- 
tection is mainly secured by the strength, efficiency, and success of the State in 
the realisation of the national plan.” 

The reader interested in international relations naturally turns 
to that portion of the book in which this subject is treated, to see 
whether it will make any difference to the rest of the world if America 
becomes fascist, but Mr. Dennis does not seem to mind very much so 
long as the rest of the world understands that fascist American interest 
in international affairs is a national interest; for this reason, he thinks 
America ought to maintain naval parity with the greatest Power, a 
professional army of at least four hundred thousand men fully equipped 
and universal military service. Why? Because 


‘‘ The real issue, so far as internationalism or Anglo-League-ism is concerned, is 
whether every challenge to the existing status quo which England may find 
dangerous to her imperial interests, and consequently may wish to have pro- 
nounced a crime and an unwarranted aggression shall be turned into a world 
war, by reason of a British monopoly of righteousness and a British supremacy 
in finance and propaganda used to line up most of the nations of the world in 
opposition to the challengers and in defense of what England desires.” 

LEGER. 


160. MANIFEST DESTINY: a Study of Nationalist Expansionism in 
American History. By Albert K. Weinberg. 1935. (Balti- 
more: Johns Hopkins Press; Oxford University Press. 8vo. 
xiii + 559 pp. 2Is.) 

THE function of the law officers of the Crown, according to Dilke, 
is to find legal grounds for the policy preferred by the Cabinet. In 
much the same way political philosophers have always been found 
capable of justifying every particular political system. As political 
power began to be shared, however superficially, by the masses, some- 
thing more than a formalist theory was needed—something that 
would link up the policy of the State with the new democratic ethics 
which were the source and the evidence of popular government. General 
sentiments and emotional appeals took the place of trim scholastic 
arguments; and to that extent the real motives behind political 
action became more misty and more complex. “ The most tantalising 
problems faced by the students of international relations,’ says 
Professor Frederick Dunn in his interesting Foreword, “ are those 
which revolve around the question of motivation in national action.” 
The subject has either been neglected or attacked with over-simplified 
methods of analysis. 

“Thus to attribute the action of a nation or people in a specific situation to the 
‘ spirit of nationalism ’ may temporarily satisfy our desire for a causal explana- 
tion, but in reality it does little more than give a name to a complex set of 
variables that remain as far removed from our understanding as before.” 
American expansionism is a case in point : 


“The mere physical extent of the territory acquired [to quote Professor Dunn 
again] is impressive enough, but the really astonishing thing is the range of ideas 
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and moral doctrines that have been advanced in justification of this extension 
of the national domain at the expense of other—and usually weaker—peoples.” 
To survey that range of ideas has been Mr. Weinberg’s task, and he 
has carried it out with immense diligence, with impartiality and with 
good-humour. At the outset he points out that the great variability 
of those ideas is by no means a proof that they are hypocritical or 
insincere. On the contrary, the real problem lies rather in the pecu- 
liarly “‘ inverted character of international morality ” which so easily 
comes to identify national policies with humanity’s higher ends. Mr. 
Weinberg quotes a particularly choice example from the mouth of an 
American imperialist (p. 410) : “‘ Our manifest destiny is the heritage 
of mankind; then let us neglect no opportunity to strengthen and 
conserve our proud and responsible position.” But what he has 
collected here could be paralleled without difficulty from the political 
vocabulary of every imperial State; the chapter headings under which 
those ideas are grouped—Natural Right, Geographical Predestination, 
The White Man’s Burden, Paramount Interest, etc.—are but phrases 
all too familiar to our ears. What adds piquancy to his gallery of 
quotations is the luxuriant language which some American orators 
have not been shy to use. In the end his survey leads us to realise how 
the same ideas which had been used to justify expansion are now used 
to advocate isolation: which shows that without being insincere those 
expressions do not tell us the whole truth. Sometimes they may be 
used by peculiar individuals or groups; in so far as they express a 
widespread sentiment, however, the difference must lie in changed 
conditions and circumstances. Only the linking up of one with the 
other could therefore give us the real motives behind certain ideas 
and attitudes. Mr. Weinberg’s range was too extensive to permit 
him to attempt to do that. His work is thus more in the nature of a 
rich rhetorical panorama, perhaps a little crowded and fleeting at 
times, whose springs and meaning must be sought in the masterly 
studies of the Beards. D. MITRANY. 


161. FRIENDLY RELATIONS; A NARRATIVE OF BRITISH MINISTERS AND 
AMBASSADORS TO AMERICA (1791-1930). By Beckles Willson. 
1935. (London: Lovat Dickson. 8vo. ix + 350 pp. 15s.) 


Mr. BECKLES WILLSON’S narrative covers the careers, in America, 
of the thirty or so British representatives to the United States, from 
George Hammond, appointed in 1791, to the present day. Some of these 
representatives, from Bagot and Stratford Canning to Bulwer Lytton, 
Lyons and Bryce, are well known, but others, like the early Merry or even 
Thornton, Minister from 1868-1881, and the builder of the old British 
Embassy, are well-nigh forgotten. Mr. Willson goes beyond the printed 
sources available to the Foreign Office Correspondence, including the 
Letter Books of the Washington Legation, so that he is able to include 
a good deal of matter which, if not always of the first importance for 
the study of Anglo-American relations, yet possesses both personal 
and general interest. On the biographical side he is dealing, of course, 
only with single chapters, and not always with the most important 
chapters, in the lives of the various men who for an average length of 
something over four years represented Great Britain in the American 
Republic. Yet within these chapters there was ample room to show 
qualities which materially affected the sensitive barometer of American 
feeling towards the one-time Mother Country. 

It is, of course, as a contribution towards the history of Anglo- 
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American relations that the volume must, in a general way, be regarded. 
To that story it makes a useful contribution. But the contribution might 
have been larger. The obvious criticism of Mr. Beckles Willson’s 
interesting narrative is that he makes no attempt to sum up his chapters 
and arrive at any conclusions. No doubt properly to do so would have 
involved him in another book. But something short of that would have 
been possible. It is well over one hundred years since Castlereagh, 
in the sentence quoted by the author on his title-page, urged the value 
of friendly relations between the British and American nations. At 
that time the Revolutionary War was still in living memory, and the 
war of 1812 had recently closed. The task of the early British Ministers 
to Washington was, as Mr. Willson’s record shows, extraordinarily 
difficult. Yet despite the survival of the old suspicions, and the 
emergence of newer issues as the Republic expanded to the Pacific 
or as Irish feeling made itself manifest, his record also shows the gradual 
building up of a degree of understanding which makes the present 
position of the British Ambassador in Washington, difficult as it may 
be on occasion, very different from that of his earliest predecessors. 
It seems a pity that the author, with his knowledge of the subject, 
did not analyse the change. R. FLENLEY. 


162. RIFLE RULE IN CuBA. By Carleton Beals and Clifford Odets. 
1935. (New York: Provisional Committee for Cuba. Sm. 
8vo. 32 pp.) 

Recounts the experiences of an American Commission to investigate 
labour and social conditions in Cuba, which was refused permission to 
land and, after a night in a concentration camp, was shipped straight 
back to the United States by the Cuban authorities. Prefaced by an 
impassioned attack on United States Imperialism, which, for the sake 
of the thousand million American dollars invested there, is prepared to 
support the military dictatorship of the Batista—Mendieta régime. 


163*. O QUE DEVE O BRASIL A CULTURA E A COOPERAGAO GER- 
MANICOAS. By Professor Nelson de Senna. 1935. (Sao 
Leopoldo: Rotermund & Co. 8vo. 59pp. Rs. 2.) 

A brief summary of the relations between Brazil and Germany since 


the fifteenth century, which frankly aims at encouraging still closer 
relations in the future. 





CORRESPONDENCE 
To The Editor, “‘ International Affairs.” 


SIR, 
In the review of Dr. Kohn’s Die Europiiisierung des Orients on 
page 473 of the May—June issue of International Affairs, it is stated that 
the book is ‘‘ not quite up to date.”’ The book is, after all, not quite 
a recent publication : it bears the date 1934, as the reviewer states. 
An English edition is being published by Messrs. Routledge and 
Sons in June 1936. This edition has been thoroughly revised and 
brought up to date; Dr. Kohn has gone carefully through every line 
of it in 1936. The English title is Western Civilization in the Near East. 
Yours faithfully, 
E. W. DICKEs. 
18 Lea Road, 
Heaton Moor, 
Stockport. 
May t2th, 1936. 
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